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MONDAY, JANUARY 23, 1995 

House ok Representatives, 

CoMMi'm:E ON Ways and Means, 

Subcommittee on Oversight, 

Washington, D.C. 

M The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:04 a.m., in room 

B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Nancy L. Johnson 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

IThe press release announcing the hearing follows:! 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT 

l-OR IMMKDIAri: RHI.1:ASI- CONI ACT. (202) 225-7601 

Jaiuiary 1?. 

No OV-1 

JOHNSON ANNOUNCES HEARING ON CHILU WELFARE PROGRAMS 

C'onj»rcss\voman Nanc\ L. Johnson (R-CD. Chairman of the SubcommiUee on Oversight t)f 
the ('omniittcc on Ways and Means, today aitnounced that the subcommittee will hold a hearing to 
e.xamine whether federal ehild welfare programs eould be streamlined to better help children. This 
hearing will supplcntenl the Subcomrniliee on Human Rcsourecs' welfare reform responsibilities 
under the Contraci with America The hearing will be held on Monday, January 25, 1995. in 
rouni K-51K of the Rayburn House Office Building, beginning at 10:00 a.m. 

In \iew of the Itmiied time available \o hear witnesses, the subcommittee will receive 
testimony Irom invited witnesses onl\. 

BA ( KGROU NI): 



C'hild welfare ser\ices are intended to help inipro\e the conditions of children and their 
families or to pro\ide substitutes for functions parents have difficultv performing, fhe primary 
respoiisibilit\ for child w el hire .service.s rests with the states. I'aeh state has its own legal and 
administrative structures and programs that address the needs of children, and there are mimy 
differences among the states. 

I he l ederal Ctovernment also provides funding to the states for a broad range of ehild wdfiire 
ser\iees. I'or example, the l-ederal Ciovernment provides funds to states for. iiniong other things, 
family pre.servation and family support services, foster care, independent living, and adoption 
assistance programs, federal child welfare and foster care programs are intended to operate in 
concert to help prevent the need for out-of-home placement of children and. in cases where such 
phicemetii i.s nceessar>. to provide protection and permanent placement of the children involved. 

(.dngress enacted legislation in 1980 (Public I aw 96-272) designed to encourage .slates to use 
ehild welfare funds to help keep families together and prevent the placement of children in substitute 
caie I he 1 980 legislation required that if the federal appropriation for the child welfare program 
exceeds a set amount in aii> \ear. .states would lose funds above this amount if the\ failed to put into 
place a number of ehild protections. Over time, these "incentive funds" have grown in importance. 

In response to IhiMic l aw 90-272. the Department ol Health and Human Services (HI IS) 
identified a total of IX ehild pr«Mcetions required by section 427 of the act. Ldder what came to be 
known as "427 reviews." the caseload of each state receiving incentive funds is examined to 
determine eompliance wiili these chthi protections .Among the reviews 111 IS requires states to 
petlorm lor each child ,ire 

( 1 ) a dc'seiiption ol the tv pc ot home or institution iii vvhich the child is to he placed. 

(.'ll a diseiission id the appropriateness of the placement. 

tH a plan to .i. hieve placement in the least restrictive (most laniiK-like) setting. 

(4) a plan foi placement in close proximitv to the parents' home, consistent with 
the best interest and special needs ot the ehihl. 
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(>) a statement ofhow the responsible agency pian^ to carry oui the \oUmtar\ 
placement agreement or judicial deicrnxination: 

(ti) a plan for ensuring that the child will receive proper care: and 

t?) a plan tor prtwiding services to the parents. chiUl. anvl foster parents to improve 
conditi<ms m the parents' home aiul lacilitate the return of the child to the home, or 
into a permanent placement 






I he hearing will foeiis on (Uir natitm's M scars of experience with "427 reviews" to 
vletermine whether they have served tt' iniprvtvc the lives »»l cliildren. Over the past several sears, a 
consensus has been developing that the 427 reviews impose a costly and burdensome vvorkK)ad on 
the states witluuit providing anv di.seermble bcnetlt U\ the children m need of child welfare and foster 
care services. I he subeommittee will hear testmumv from state child welfare administrators and 
i‘ther intcrc.stcd parties to e\amine whether elimination (»f 427 reviews and block granting federal 
child vvellaic services :md foster care prt>grams back to the states will strengthen the states' abilities 
to deliver these important services to ehildien. 



j>i;i sii.s roR si I 



\iiv person or orgam/ation wishing to submit a written statement for the printed leeoid of the 
hearing should submit at lea.st v.i\ to) copses of 'heir .statement by the cU‘.se of business on I uesdav, 

I ebiuaiv 7. l'M>>. to Phillip I) Mvrselev . rhief (*f Staff, rommittce on Wavs and Means. (' S. Mouse 
<'} Kepicsentatives. 1 102 I ongworth Mr'use Office Hullding. Washington. 1) (' 20515 If tlu»se filing 
written statements wish tu have their statoineiits distributed to the press and interested public at the 
lieanng. tliev mav dclivei 2tto additional C(*pies for this purpose t<' the Subcommittee on Oversiuht 
elllce. room 1 1 I ongworth llotisc (tfllee liuildmg. .it least vmc hour before the hearing begins 

^ f n < A n_l RKOl MU MK.M S 



C«(b iutria«Dt prurBlrd for prtDdnp to Uit CofflmllKr by * wlUiMS. wrlDro stilMiirDt or tiblbll sobolttcd tor Ui« prloKd record or uy 
vmuD rommoDU la rupoaio to a ro^uui lor wrlDoo rommoDU musl roDfom to Uii cnldtllDM It$t«d btlow mtroooi or othibll oot Id 
roropliuro wrib ib««« culdollpos will nt bo prtaul but wilt bo mtJauJaod In Uio rommiuco ftlM for rovlow ud ui« bj Uio ConaltUo 

t Ul <uumoa(9 ud CAj ucoDpuTtnp otbibits for pnoUnf must be tjpod Id stotio opuo on kf iJ slio papor ud mar oot oueod a total of 
10 pacM 

Z ( opks ot whole documecu oubmiued as etbiblt moterlaJ urtll aol bo oerepied tm prlnaD{ laslead. rthlbtl mat^naJ should be lefereored ud 
(lUUed or paropbrosed Ul etbibii maienaJ ooi meedaf uieao speeiriraaoDS will bo maJntaJaed la Uio Tommluee nies for rortm ud uio br Ui< 
TommlUee 

) Siaiemo'its must rooiaJo ibo ..ame ud eapartir la wbleh lb* witness villl appear or. tor wrl'ieo coomeau tbe oame ud rapacllj of tbe 
prnon lubmiujuf Uie "jlrtneoi u well u Ut rlloau or penoaa or u* ctxuluOos for whom ibo wimtu appran or for wbom ibo ilatomoai is 
sobmlurd 

\ A supplemeutaJ tbeel must acrompur eatb statemeal lisuair tbe nane full address, a telepbooe Dumber where tbe witness or tbe deiicuaied 
repieseaUUso mar be roaroed ud a lopleaJ ouUlao or oummirr ol Uio commeats ud rerommeodaaoos la Uia full rUtemeac This aupplemeatal ibeei 
will not be lariuded la Uio prloted record 

rbe aboie resuirtloDi ud IlmiUUns applr onlr to raaterlaJ belof subiaiued for pnaUbit Slaiemeovs ud eiblblls or lupplemeoUrr mslerlaJ 
submmej soleir lor distribution U> tbe Members lb* press ud tbe pubhr durlnf tbe course of a public beannf mar be tubmlUed la other forms 
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Chairman Johnson. Good morning. It is a pleasure to have you 
all here today for the initial hearing of the Oversight Subcommit- 
tee. The Oversight Subcommittee operates as a watchdog to ensure 
that the laws and programs which Congress has enactea are being 
carried out properly. While Congress passes laws, it is the execu- 
tive branch that carries them out. Thus, one goal of concessional 
oversight is to ensure that the executive branch is administering 
the laws in a way that Congress intended. 

Another goal is to review whether or not the oririnal law is still 
relevant to today’s problems. I can think of no other area vfhere 
this oversight role is more critically important than in reviewing 
the effectiveness of Federal child welfare and foster care programs. 
The children served by Federal and State welfare programs are the 
most vulnerable memoers of our society. All too often they are the 
victims of neglect, abandonment, and physical and sexual abuse. 
No other segment of our society needs the protection of vigilant 
oversight more than these children. 

Under our system of government, the primary responsibility for 
providing child welfere services rests with the States. Each State 
has its own legal and administrative structures and proCTams to 
address the needs of abused and neglected children and there are 
significant differences among the States. However, the Federal 
Government also has provided funds to the States for a broad 
range of child welfare services, including family preservation and 
family support services, foster care, independent living, and adop- 
tion assistance services, and this subcommittee has a long and hon- 
orable history in helping to develop those Federal programs that 
are then implemented through a partnership of enormous impor- 
tance to the well-being of the children of America. 

In 1980, Congress enacted the Adoption Assistance and Child 
Welfare Act, which was designed to encourage States to use child 
welfare funds to help keep families together and prevent the place- 
ment of children in substitute care. After the legislation’s passage, 
the Department of Health and Human Services identified a total 
of 18 separate child protections required by section 427 of the act. 
Under what became known as the 427 reviews, the foster care 
caseload of each Stats is examined to determine whether the State 
has complied with these child protections. 

Our hearing today will focus on our Nation’s 14 years of experi- 
ence with section 427 reviews. Clearly, there was some improve- 
ment in State child welfare and foster care programs in the years 
immediately following passage of the 1980 act. By 1983, foster care 
caseloads had dropped to 262,000 children from an estimated high 
in 1977 of almost 500,000 children. However, that progress has re- 
versed and in recent years the number has been on the n>e again. 
Many child welfare experts attribute this increase to the crack co- 
caine epidemic which began in the mideighties and the rapid 
growth of out-of-wedlock births over the past decade. 

One of the fundamental underpinnings of the 1980 act was fam- 
ily preservation. In other words, the act was premised on the belief 
that it is generally in the best interest of children to live with their 
own famines. To ensure that the States were using Federal funds 
as Congress intended, tight strings were attached to their^receipt, 
including the possible loss of so-called “incentive funds” if the 
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States failed to put into place the child protections created under 
section 427 of the act. 

While family preservation is certainly a worthwhile goal, we 
must also recognize that in too many cases today there is no family 
left to be preserved. A large percentage of the children now in sub- 
stitute care in the United States have been neglected, physically or 
sexually abused, or abandoned by drug addicted parents. We need 
only recall the horrible pictures we saw on our television sets last 
year of the 18 children found abandoned in a roach-infested Chi- 
cago apartment — crawling in dog feces, many were in diapers that 
hadn’t been changed for days — to understand that family preserva- 
tion isn’t always in the child’s best interest. 

The question we must ask today is whether the structure of cur- 
rent Federal child welfare programs and reflations continues to 
best serve the interests of abused and neglected children or, as 
some believe, has it evolved into a system which merely protects 
growth in the welfare bureaucracy? 

Over the past several years, a consensus has begun emerging 
that while section 427 reviews impose a costly and burdensome 
workload on the States, they do not provide any discernible benefit 
to the children in need of child welfare and foster care services. 
The irony is that a State may pass its section 427 reviews with 
HHS but a court still may rule that its child welfare programs are 
so mismanaged that it will place the programs under court receiv- 
ership and that is exactly what is happening around the country 
in many States today. Sadly, this is happening even in my own 
State of Connecticut, which has been a leader in children’s services. 

This naturally leads to the question if a State’s child welfare pro- 
grams are to be found in compliance with Federal child protections 
yet the programs are mismanaged and aren’t protecting the chil- 
dren, what steps should be taken to improve the situation? 

„ the States have been telling Congress they need more 

flexibility to decide how to target Federal child welfare funds to 
where their particular needs are greatest. The time has come to lis- 
ten to what the States have been telling us. Child welfare re- 
sources must be refocused to serve the fundamental purposes of 
protecting children. 

Today, the subcommittee will consider whether elimination of the 
427 reviews and block granting Federal child welfare services in 
foster care programs back to the States will strengthen the States’ 
abilities to serve children in crisis. 

We also want to hear the witnesses’ reviews about whether cer- 
tain Federal standards and data gathering and reporting require- 
ments will be necessary to ensure that the States use Federal block 
grant funds to serve the best interests of America’s children. 

We will receive testimony from the administration, from State 
and child welfare administrators, and from advocacy groups and in- 
dividuals on the frontlin<? helping to serve abused and neglected 
children. 

I want to welcome all the members to our first Oversight Sub- 
committee hearing, all the members of the committee, as well as 
the witnesses and others who have joined us today. Our first wit- 
ness is Mary Jo Bane, Assistant Secretary for Children for the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. 
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Before I welcome Ms. Bane, let me yield to my ranking member, 
the gentleman from California, Mr. Matsui. 

Mr. Matsui. Thank you very much. Madam Chairwoman. I ap- 
preciate very much the fact that you are yielding to me for an 
opening statement. 

I would like to commend you on the chairmanship on this very 
important Oversight Subcommittee. Many of you may not know 
this, but Chairwoman Johnson chaired the oversight subcommittee 
in the Connecticut Legislature and did a great job, from what I un- 
derstand, in talking to other people in terms of the oversight of 
many of the programs. We look forward to working with you and 
obviously the other members of the subcommittee, as well. 

If I may just be very brief in my remarks, some are talking at 
this time about block granting many of the child welfare and ^DC 
and other social programs of the Federal Government. There is just 
no question that the child welfare pro^ams themselves, IV-E, 
IV-B and others, are probably the ultimate safety net for our 
young children in America. If we block grant, for example, AFDC 
oenehts and we have very strict time limits in those benefits and 
if, in fact, they are discretionary programs rather than entitlement 
programs, this will undoubtedly put many young women and chil- 
dren at-risk in America. We will then need a safety net. And of 
course that safety net will become and always has been the child 
welfare system. To block grant those programs and put those under 
a discretionary program would even create more danger to our chil- 
dren. So we, obviously, must look at these programs very carefully. 
And we appreciate the fact that Mrs. Johnson is calling these hear- 
ings today for that purpose. 

I would like, if I may, just to make a couple more observations. 
We must make sure that these hearings, and this hearing today in 
particular, are not the basis legislating a block granting of these 
programs. It is my hope that the Human Resources Subcommittee 
will also conduct hearings on these issues since it is primarily in 
their jurisdiction. And I would not want any of the members on our 
side of the aisle to lead anyone to believe that we will be satisfied 
with marking up lemslation in this area just on the basis of the 
hearings we are holding today and perhaps subsequent hearings as 
well. 

This is an oversight subcommittee. It is not one with substantive 
legislative jurisdiction. So it is my hope and understanding that we 
will have further hearings in the appropriate legislative sub- 
committee. 

Second, I think what we need to do is not only discuss block 
granting and possible savings to the State and Federal Govern- 
ment, but also we need to talk about minimum national standards 
that will be conveyed along with whatever moneys the Federal 
Government sends to the States under any kind of program, wheth- 
er it is block granting or whether it is an entitlement program. 

We also need to continue to talk about State maintenance of ef- 
fort. As you know, in times of recession, it is the States that have 
been the ones to cut back, and obviously their programs are coun- 
tercyclical. In times of recession, they need more of an effort for 
their social programs. 
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States being so close to their constituents, there is no question 
that the le^slature and the Governors have a tendency to go with 
public opinion rather than go with what is right. Public opinion af- 
fects the local government most greatlv and State government sec- 
ond and the Federal Government usually can sit back and make in- 
formed judments. It is very, very dangerous to put these programs 
in the hands of States in times of recessions because normally they 
will make decisions based upon what is popular, what gets votes, 
rather than what is in the right interest of the American public, 
particularly the children of America who don’t vote. 

And I might just point out, this has been demonstrated recently 
in the discussions about entitlement projCTams. We talk about 
eliminating the entitlement status of AFDC, of social welfare pro- 
grams, but no one talks about eliminating the entitlement status 
of Social Security. Well, it is obvious, senior citizens vote and chil- 
dren and poor people don’t vote. 

I might also mention, too, we need to talk about quality assur- 
ance. When money goes to the States, the Federal Government, 
• those of us who are legislators, have an absolute responsibility that 

the money of the taxpayers is used efficiently. And we have to 
make sure we maintain quality assurance. We have to make sure 
we maintain standards. We have to make sure that there are re- 
views to make sure the States are not misusing our money. 

Let me just conclude by making an observation about the state 
of children in America. There is no question, the Chairwoman men- 
tioned the Chicago situation where 18 children were left abandoned 
and discussed the problems with the family preservation programs 
in America. I wouldn’t call that family preservation. 

When we passed the family preservation legislation in 1993, 
there were a number of components. One was early intervention, 
early intervention into that family to make sure that the child and 
the mother, particularly the mother, understood how to care for 
that child, how to nurture that child. In fact, we tried to pattern 
it after a program in Hawaii where the intervention occurs upon 
the birth of that child. 

We also had in that lemslation originally programs for the courts 
so that the judges would learn what is necessary in making sure 
that the juvenile justice system worked. We went to Chicago, 111., 
and we found that the judge, the juvenile court judge was listening 
to cases every 5 minutes. It is pretty obvious in that kind of a situ- 
ation the judge was not able to decide what was in the best interest 
of that child with the 5-minute review. But unfortunately, that pro- 
gram was cut back. 

We only have under $1 billion over the next 5 years, $200 million 
a year for all 50 States. We can’t do it with those kinds of re- 
sources. So we are not really talking about family preservation. We 
are basically talking about giving some limited assistance to 
States. But if you really want to do family preservation, you are 
going to have to be willing to put the resources in to do early inter- 
vention, making sure the justice system works and making sure 
that ultimately, and I conclude with this, the best interest, the best 
interest of that child is in the minds of the legislatures when we 
take action. 
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Thank you, Madam Chairwoman, for this opportunity. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Matsui. 

Mr. Ramstad, a new member of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and a valued member of this subcommittee, isn’t able to join us at 
the very beginning of our hearing but would like his opening state- 
ment submitted for the record, and it will so be done. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ramstad follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JIM RAMSTAD 
WAYS AND MEANS OVERSIGHT SUBCOMMITTEE 
HEARING ON CHILD WELFARE PROGRAMS 
January 23, 1994 



Madame Chairwoirian, I appreciate you holding this oversight hearing on federal child 
welfare programs, their effectiveness and how they might be reformed. 

Rrcently, wme rather outlandish and inaccurate charges have been made about the Contract 
with America’s welfare reform legislation. 

But it should be made clear that it is the states -- not the federal government -- that have 
primary responsibilitv for child welfare services. In fact, state and local authorities make 
the dwision thousands of times each year to remove children from their families and place 
them in foster care or group homes because of abuse and neglect. 

The federal government has steadily increased its financial support for a broad range of 
child welfare services, particularly through the use of "incentive funds." But with this rise 
in funding has also come more and more federal regulations. 

These regulations, known as "427 reviews," require states to report on 18 child protections. 
While they may be well-intentioned, it is not clear they have improved the quality of child 
welfare services. What is clear is that compliance with the "427 reviews" has become a real 
burden on state and local administrators of child welfare programs, diverting needed 
resources. 

By one count, there are currently 38 federal child welfare and child abuse programs for low- 
income people, with a total of more than $4,3 billion in funding this year. As w-e explore 
ways to reform the complex web of federal welfare programs, one of our top priorities must 
be to give states the flexibility to more efficiently and effectively meet the needs of their 
residents. 

I hope the witne.sses before us today — Administration officials, state child welfare providers 
and administrators and child welfare advocates -- will offer some valuable suggestions and 
proposals that will help us meet this goal and better ser\e the children in these programs. 

I thank all o( the witne.sscs for being here uxJay and lo<.ik forward to their testimony. 
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Chairman Johnson. Are there other members of the committee 
who would like to make a comment before we proceed with the As- 
sistant Secretary's testimony? 

If not, Secretary Bane. Welcome. It is a pleasure to have you. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARY JO BANE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR CHILX>REN AND FAMILIES, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
HEAI.TH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Ms. Bank. Good morning, Madam Chairman and members of the 
committee. I have submitted a longer statement for the record and 
I would like to summarize my testimony at this point. 

I am the Assistant Secretary for Children and Families in the 
Department of Health and Human Services. My agency has respon- 
sibility for the range of child welfare programs that serve the most 
vulnerable children and families in this Nation, often at times of 
terrible crisis. 

It is a real pleasure to be testifying before you this morning at 
this very important hearing — I am so pleased you are having it — 
because of your long history of working for the betterment of child 
welfare programs. I would like to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to share our vision for strengthening ana reforming child 
welfare services by establishing a strong national leadership role, 
combined with increased State flexibility. As part of this discus- 
sion, I will address the protections under section 427. 

A very large and growing number of children have some contact 
with the child welfare system. In 1992, almost 3 million children 
were involved in reports of child abuse or neglect. Of these reports, 
about 40 percent, involving almost 1 million children, were sub- 
stantiated, that is, found to have some basis. About 17 percent of 
the children found to be abused and neglected required placement 
outside their homes in order to assure their protection. 

How well we respond to the unique needs and circumstances of 
these children and their families has enormous consequences for 
children’s safety and for their future development. We believe that 
there is an emermng consensus in States and communities across 
the country that ^ild welfare services need dramatic improvement. 
Ours is a vision where the first priority of child welfare services is 
to ensure the safety of children and of all family members, where 
all services build on the resources and strengths of families to help 
support children's healthy development, where the community is 
the first line of support for families, and where all communities 
offer a continuum of services, from informal support services to 
early prevention, to foster care, reunification, and adoption. To 
achieve this vision will require both strong national leadership and 
increased State flexibility. 

As a former State child welfare commissioner and now as a Fed- 
eral official in regular contact with the States, I am personally 
committed to ensuring that we at the Federal level concentrate our 
energies where we can have the most effect on high-quality services 
and outcomes for children and families, rather than on the more 
narrowly focused enforcement actions of past years. 

As you noted. Madam Chairman, I believe that we have in fact 
made progress since the passage of the landmark Adoption Assist- 
ance and Child Welfare Act of 1980, hut we still have a long way 
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to go. One major problem is that the past Federal approach to en- 
forcing the protections under section 427 of the Social Security Act 
has not been fully effective or fully desirable. Although States 
made significant progress in the early years afler the protections 
were required, the approach to monitoring has focused both the 
States and the Department on the literal compliance with proce- 
dural requirements, with the content of the paper found in case 
folders, rather than on the intent of the provisions and the attain- 
ment of quality outcomes for children. 

Provisions that Confess enacted last year give us new and more 
flexible tools for working with the States to improve the child wel- 
fare system by realizing the vision behind the protections embodied 
in section 427. We are currently reengineering our approach to 
monitoring and reviewing State pro^ams, as well as to determin- 
ing eligibility and assessing the quality of outcomes and practice in 
State programs. 

We will be focusing in new ways on partnerships with the States 
in development of review plans and protocols; on support for 
change through technical assistance and corrective action plans; on 
self-assessment by the States; on the use of automated data and in- 
formation systems; and on outcomes. We plan to conduct the first 
pilot tests of thesjB new approaches in the spring and will issue reg- 
ulations for public comment as required by the legislation in the 
summer of 1995. We will also be also working in the spring with 
the States as they develop innovative projects under the new dem- 
onstration authority. 

We are very eager to work with you as you move forward to con- 
sider a variety of approaches to improve program consistency and 
coherence. As you review approaches involving spending caps, block 
grants or consolidations, we would like to raise some difficult is- 
sues about the potential effects of these proposals that we think we 
all need to consider. They deal with ensuring basic care and protec- 
tion for vulnerable children; cushioning the States against unpre- 
dictable increases in demand; and achieving national goals for the 
child welfare system. 

Between 1988 and 1993, the rate of reported child abuse and ne- 
glect rose 25 percent, partly because of deterioration of the commu- 
nities where many vulnerable children and families live. The foster 
care caseload during that period rose by almost 50 percent, reflect- 
ing an increased need to ensure the safety of children from the 
most troubled families, and the numbers of families receiving adop- 
tion subsidies nearly tripled. 

Chairman Johnson. Excuse me, Madam Secretary. I didn't mean 
for the bell to govern your testimony. 

Ms. Bank. I will talk faster. 

Chairman Johnson. Go ahead. 

Ms. Bank. These increases that I have just noted are illustra- 
tions of some of the trends that contributed to a tripling of spend- 
ing on foster care, adoption assistance, and child welfare services 
over the 1988-93 period. These funds provided basic protections 
and sendees t > the most vulnerable children in this country. Had 
a cap on spending been imposed in 1988, these children are likely 
to have been left at considerable risk, especially since the needs of 
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these families and children for services are unpredictable and may 
not diminish. 

Federal spending plays an important role in helping States cope 
with increased demands on their child welfare systems, which vary 
dramatically across the States. Any block grant that you consider 
would require the construction of a formula to allocate funds across 
States. 

We did an illustration of the effect that a block CTant might have 
on States by looking at what would have happened if a block grant 
had been put in place in 1988 using a base of 1987 spending and 
an allocation formula based on spending in that year. If this type 
of block grant had been in place, in the ag^egate States would 
have lost two-thirds of what they actually daimed in 1993. Con- 
necticut would have lost 67 percent; California would have lost 66 
percent. Only one State would have received more than it actually 
claimed. The results for all the States are shown in the table at- 
tached to my full testimony. 

There are, of course, many ways of establishing a level of agCTe- 
gate spending and many possible ways of distributing it. This illus- 
tration is not meant to suggest that that is what tnis committee 
or any committee would recommend. But it does illustrate two 
things. First, it illustrates that demand is unpredictable and States 
could be seriously disadvantaged by a block grant or spending cap 
approach. Second, it shows that there are enormous variations 
among the States which no allocation formula is likely to be able 
to cope with fully. 

Finally, as we consider how best to achieve our national goals for 
the child welfare system, it is essential to consider the con- 
sequences of any proposal in terms of the safety of children and the 
stauility of families, as well as the ability of foster and adoptive 
families to nurture and raise the children who need them. Given 
the critical nature of these child welfare services, we must be very 
careful to construct an approach to change that balances flexibility 
for the States and communities with the need for a national frame- 
work, for accountabiliW for outcomes, and for effective protections 
for the children and mmilies. We must also assess carefully the 
likely impact of each approach on States, communities, and fami- 
lies. 

We look forward to working with the committee, the Congress, 
and the States to revitalize these essential services to support the 
safety and healthy development of children. 

Thank you. I am happy to answer any questions at this time. 

[The prepared statement and attachments follow:! 
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I KSTIMONV OK M \KV JO BANK 
ASSISTAM SIX'RKIaRV I or ( AM) KAMIUKS 

I S. DKRARIMKVI OK IIKAI. I M ,\M) III MAN SKRVK KS 

Good morning, Madame Chair and members of the Committee. i 
am the Assistant Secretary for Children and Families in the 
Department of Health and Human Services, with responsibility for 
the range of child welfare programs. These programs are 
extremely important because they serve the most vulnerable 
children and families in our nation, often at times of terrible 
crisis. 

It is a pleasure to be testifying before you, Madame Chair, 
because of your long history of working for the betterment of 
child welfare programs. I would like to take advantage of this 
opportunity to share our vision for strengthening and reforming 
child welfare services by establishing a strong national 
leadership role combined with increased state flexibility to meet 
their particular needs. As part of this discussion, I will also 
address the protections under section 427 of the Social Security 
Act, which I understand is of particular interest to this 
Committee today. 

nackoround 



A very large and growing number of children have some 
contact with the child welfare system. In 1992, almost 3 
million children were involved in reports of child abuse or 
neglect. Of these reports, about 40\, involving almost 1 million 
children, were substantiated. About I7l of the children found to 
be abused or neglected required placement outside their homes to 
assure their protection. 

How well we respond to the unique needs and circumstances of 
these children and their families has enormous consequences for 
children's safety and for their future development. Let me 
illustrate with the story of three young siblings, James, Sara, 
and Mary. They were removed from their birth family duo to 
severe physical abuse and neglect at ages 3 years, 2 years, and 2 
months respectively and placed with two separate foster families. 
Four years later, after placements with throe or more families 
each the siblings were finally reunited and placed with an 
adoptive family in another state, identified through an extensive 
recruitment campaign. The placement is going well, but the 
children and their new family are coping with the effects of 
years of disruption on these young lives. By the time of the 
adoption, James was described as defiant, acting out, and having 
delayed speech; at least one of the children had been sexually 
abused; and a psychiatrist had indicated his grave concerns about 
Mary's future abilities. 

James, Sara, and Mary are lucky in the permanent family they 
found, but they are far from unusual in their unnecessarily long 
and difficult path getting there. What are the flaws in the 
current child welfare system? 

o Public child welfare systems have been overwhelmed by 
recent increases in the number of abuse and neglect 
reports as well as the increasing complexity and 
severity of family and community problems such as 
violence, homelessness, and drug abuse. Too often, 
despite the best efforts of states and communities, 
child welfare workers are undertrained and stretched 
tar too thin, particularly given the life and death 
decisions we ask them to make. 

o In part as a consequence of this overburdened system, 
many children - like James, Sara, and Mary ■> spend too 
many years in limbo between permanent homes. 'IVo- 
thirds of the children in foster care in FY 1990 had 
been away from their home for one year or more, and 10 
percent tor five years or more. Almost 00 percent had 
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been placed in more than one setting during their stay 
in foster care and almost one-quarter in three or more. 

o Often, the child welfare system is isolated from the 

communities and neighborhoods families live in and from 
the services that are critically needed by families - 
such as mental health and substance abuse services, 
health care, and housing. 

o And far too few resources are devoted to prevention, 

meaning that families often don't get help until after 
children have been abused or neglected. 

We believe that there is an emerging consensus in states and 
communities across the country that child welfare services should 
work very differently. In many communities and many states, this 
new vision is emerging bit by bit. It is a vision where: 

o The first priority of child welfare services is to 

ensure the safety of children and all family members. 

o All services build on the resources and strengths of 
families to support children's healthy development. 

o The community is the f irst line of support for 

families. while a strong public child welfare system 
exists, families have access to all kinds of informal 
family support services in neighborhoods and settings 
that feel comfortable and are easily accessible. 

o All communities offer a continuum of child welfare 
services, from early prevention to foster care, 
r cun if i cat ion , and adopt ion . Because children ' s 
healthy development is at the center of all decisions, 
children spend as little time as possible between 
permanent settings, returning home or to a loving 
adoptive family as quickly as possible. 

To achieve this vision will require both strong national 
leadership and increased state flexibility. As a former stats 
child welfare Commissioner and now a Federal official in contact 
with the states, I am personally committed to ensuring that we, 
at the federal level, concentrate our energy where we can have 
the most effect on high quality services and outcomes for 
children and families, rather than on the more narrowly focused 
enforcement actions of past years. 



As ,e move ahead together to reform child welfare services, 

I would like to reflect briefly on the history of the federal 
role in protecting vulnerable children and families. Until the 
nid-1970's, states provided the largest share of resources in the 
child welfare system, and the federal government largely funded 
foster care for the poorest children in the system. In 1980, 
through the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act (AACWA) , 
Congress significantly reoriented federal involvement to direct 
resources and decisionmaking toward preventing inappropriate 
removal of children from their homes and providing services that 
promote reunification of children with their families or 
identification of other permanent homes as quickly as possible. 

In addition. Congress recently provided new tools and resources 
for states to use toward preserving families and preventing 
children from unnecessarily entering the child welfare system. 

We share the view held broadly by child welfare professionals in 
the field that implementation of this vision, and the protections 
for all children which arc at its core, fell far short of its 
promise. 
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As we focus anew on how to enable the child welfare system 
to meet the needs of society's most troubled families, we must 
balance the need for state flexibility with the Federal role of 
ensuring accountability for high quality outcomes for children 
and families. on the one hand, I saw during my years in New York 
how state and local leaders have often brought an extraordinary 
commitment of resources, creativity, and innovation to child 
welfare services* Yet at the same time, there is a widespread 
consensus that performance in today's child welfare systems isn't 
good enough, that the consequences for children are untenable, 
and that performance by individual states varies widely. 

The failures of some state systems have been so marked that 
courts in more than 20 percent of the states have found that the 
state systems violate the constitutional or statutory rights of 
the children the systems are supposed to protect. In places like 
Connecticut, Utah, and the District of Columbia monitors have 
been appointed for the systems. 

I believe that the federal government has a very important 
role in bringing about changes in these systems. In fact, it is 
widely accepted that the passage by Congress of the AACWA of 1980 
served as a major impetus for many of the efforts at state reform 
that have occurred in the past 12 years. The law recfuirod that 
children receive basic federally mandated child protections 
(known as "Section 427 requirements") such as; regular case 
reviews to determine the appropriateness of service and the 
progress of families and children; a tracking system to identify 
the number of children in care and their progress toward 
permanency; and an up-to-date case plan, which is goal oriented, 
for each child in foster care. There have been strong, positive 
results. More children are being adopted more quickly, more 
efforts are being made to prevent unnecessary removals, and 
states have implemented procedures to improve case planning and 
to monitor the status of children in foster care. 

Yet, as I have indicated, we still have a long way to go. 

One major problem is, I believe, that the past Federal approach 
to enforcing these protections has not been fully effective or 
desirable. Although states made significant progress in the 
early years after the protections under section 427 of the Social 
Security Act were required, the approach to monitoring has 
focused both the states and the Department on literal compliance 
with procedural requirements - with the content of the paper 
found in case folders - rather than on the intent of the 
provisions and the attainment of quality outcomes for children. 

The provisions Congress enacted last year separated 
implementation of the section 427 provisions from the states' 
receipt of title 7,V-B funds under the Social Security Act. We are 
currently reengineering our approach to monitoring and reviewing 
state programs., as well as determining eligibility and assessing 
the quality of outcomes and practice in state programs. Regular 
review of children's cases is vital to the effort to ensure the 
safety and health of children in the system. We will be focusing 
in new ways on partnership with states in the development of 
review plans and protocols; on support for change through 
technical assistance and the development of corrective action 
plans; on self-assessment by states; on the use of automated data 
and information systems; and on outcomes. We plan to conduct the 
first pilot tests of those now approachos in the spring, and 
issue regulations for public comment, as required by the 
Congress, in the summer of 1995. 

In addition to this reengineered role in support of quality 
outcomes for children, three other important Federal roles have 
emerged from our consultations over the past two years with 
states, county and local officials, and community loaders: 
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o Helping state and local programs gucceed through 

rrainin q . technical assistance, and disseininatlon of 
ideas and models. State and local leaders do not want 
to have to reinvent the wheel each time they come upon 
a problem that someone else has encountered and solved, 
and they want access to the best national expertise. 

To meet that need, we have revamped and expanded our 
system of National Resource Centers, sharply increasing 
funding and reshaping their mandate in response to 
concerns and suggestions from child welfare 
practitioners, including state officials. The five 
Centers, all operated by nationally recognized experts, 
are required to provide up-to-date on-site 
consultation, develop resource and training materials, 
and conduct research and evaluation in response to the 
particular needs of states. 

o Supporting the development and iiriplementation of 

automated inforpation systems. State officials have 
repeatedly told us that both funding and technical 
assistance from the Federal government are critical to 
t^e automation of state child welfare service systems, 
'inctive automation in turn reduces paperwork, frees 
workers, and allows states to keep track of child 
. A ^amily needs, services, and flow through the 
:jV*Lc:., Wc have been active in providing technical 
ansiutance, including an innovative partn'-rship with 
five states, a non-profit organization an-.l two 
foundations to produce a prototype caseworker-driven 
automated system. Through this activity v;e are working 
with the states to design and develop a system which 
gives states flexibility and reflects their need and 
priorities , while ensuring performance and 
accountability, 

o Promoting knowledge and Improved results tl ’ i 

research, demonstration, and evaluation . Ihe Fedeiax 
government has a unique role to play in supporting and 
disseminating research and evaluation, so that states 
can benefit from the best available knowledge in making 
their individual policy choices. One recent example of 
the effective use of research is the Kultistate Foster 
Care Data Archive, a federally funded collaboration 
with federal, state and university partners located at 
the University of Chicago, which has compiled and 
analyzed administrative data from seven large states 
regarding children's entries, exits and stays in foster 
care as well as the characteristics of children in the 
system. The information has been useful to the seven 
states and has provided key national data on nearly 
fifty percent of the children in foster care in the 
nat ion. 

Ch alle n ges Pos e d bv Consolid at ion and B l ock Grants in Child 
Wc) f cir£ 

we in the Administration share your belief that child 
welfare programs must bo consistent and coherent rather than 
1 raqmcnted . States and communities must be free to respond 
lioxitlv to children's and families' needs rather than being 
hamstrung narrow categorical programs and rigid funding 
r Oil mi; . 



Wc are eager to work with you as you move forward to 
con'Hdcr a variety of approaches to improve program consistency 
and coherence. We understand that among the approaches under 
discussion arc spend inq caps, block grants and consolidations of 
ViU iou.s sorts. As you review these approaches, wc would like to 
raise a nurbor of difficult issuer, about the potential effects of 
these proposiils that should ‘e cons i d'-'red . They deal with 
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ensuring basic care and protection for vulnerable children; 
cushioning states against unpredictable increases in demand; and 
achieving national goals for the child welfare system* 

Between X988 and 1993, the rate of reported child abuse and 
neglect rose almost 25 percent, partly because of deterioration 
of the communities where many vulnerable children and families 
live. The foster care caseload during that period rose by almost 
50 percent, reflecting an increased need to ensure the safety of 
children from the most troubled families, and the number of 
families receiving adoption c^ubsidies nearly tripled. 

These increases are an illustration of what contributed tc a 
tripling of federal spending on foster care, adoption assistance 
and child welfare services over the 1988-93 period. These funds 
provided basic protections and services to the most vulnerable 
children in our country. Had a cap on spending been imposed in 
1988, these children are likely to have been left at considerable 
risk. We all hope that the family and community circumstances 
that result in increased numbers of children in the child welfare 
system will be alleviated. And we hope that increased use by 
states and communities of preventive services, family 
reunification services, and adoption will allow a slowing of the 
growth in foster care spending. But the needs of families and 
children for these services are unpredictable, and may not 
diminish. Spending caps have the potential for imposing 
considerable harm. 

Federal spending plays an important role in helping states 
cope with increased demands on their child welfare system, which 
vary dramatically across the states. Any block grant requires 
the construction of a formula to allocate funds across states. 

As an illustration of the effect a block grant night have on 
states, we looked at what would have happened if a block grant 
had been put in place in 1988, using a base of 1987 spending and 
the block grant parameters described for AFDC and other welfare 
programs in H.R. 4. If this type of block grant had been in 
place, in the aggregate, states would have lost about two-thirds 
of what they actually claimed in 1993. Connecticut would have 
lost 67 percent of what it actually claimed; California would 
have lost 66 percent; New Jersey would have lost 34 percent. 

Only west Virginia would have received more than it actually 
claimed. Results for all the states are shown in the attached 
table. 

There are of course many other ways of establishing a level 
of aggregate spending and many possible ways of distributing it. 
This example is not meant to suggest that this particular 
proposal or any other is on the table. But it illustrates two 
things. First, it illustrates that demand is unpredictable and 
that states could be seriously disadvan aged by a block grant 
approach. Second, it shows that there is enormous variation 
among the states, which no allocation formula is likely to be 
able to cope with fully. It is important to think very carefully 
about the potential implications of any spending cap or block 
grant formula that might be devised. 

It is also important to think very carefully about which 
programs are combined into any block grant, to ensure that our 
national goals for the child welfare system are promot<'d. Our 
vision for child welfare includes a continuum of high quality 
services, from services that help families deal with their 
problems before they become abusive or neglectful, to residential 
care for the most seriously troubled children. 

A rational funding mechanism should encourage states to 
continue making improvements in their child welfare services, 
without penalizing states that are slower than others to begin 
those efforts, A rational funding mechanism should also neither 
skew the financial incentives toward out of home care, nor deny 
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states the funds they need to ensure safe placements for children 
who need them. The Congress last summer authorized a limited 
number of state demonstrations to use child welfare and foster 
care funds more flexibly. These demonstrations, with careful 
evaluations, should provide a good deal of information and 
experience useful in designing a funding mechanism best suited to 
the vision. 

Finally, as we consider how to best achieve our national 
goals for the child welfare system, it is essential to consider 
the consequences of any proposal in terms of the safety of 
children and the stability of families, as well as the ability of 
foster and adoptive families to nurture and raise the children 
who need them. For example, under the Adoption Assistance 
program, states currently provide support to families who adopt 
children meeting the criteria developed by that state for special 
needs, until the child is 18; the Federal government is obligated 
to provide reimbursement for those expenditures. If adoption 
assistance were to be blended into a block grant, states could be 
forced to choose whether to continue payments to current adoptive 
families or to enroll new ones, and families who had chosen to 
give their love and support to a child on the expectation that 
they could receive some modest help in paying for services 
required to meet the child's need would face a painful dilemma. 

Conclusion 

Given the critical nature of these child welfare services, 
we must be careful to construct an approach to change that 
balances flexibility for states and communities with the need for 
a national framework, accountability for outcomes, and effective 
protections for children and families. We must also assess 
carefully the likely impact of each approach on states, 
communities, and families. We look forward to working with this 
Committee, the Congress, and the states to revitalize these 
essential services to support the safety and healthy development 
of children. 

I'd be happy to answer any questions at this time. 
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Hypothetical Impact in FY 1993 if a Child Welfare Block Grant 
Simitar to the PRA Welfare Block Grant Had Been Adopted 
In FY 1988, Using FY 1987 Levels 



(Dollars in Milliorts) 



; FY 1993: | 

1 Actual State i 
i Claims a/ 


Block Grant: i 

103 percent of ! 

FY 1987 level i 


Difference 

b/ 


Percent Change 


Alabama 


$12 


$7 


-$4 


-38% 


Alaska 


6 


1 


-5 


-83% 


Arizona 


26 


7 


-19 


-72% 


Arkansas 


14 


4 


-10 


-70% 


California 


545 


186 


-358 


-66% 


Colorado 


26 


11 


-15 


-58% 


Connecticut 


22 


7 


-14 


-67% 


jDelaware 


3 


1 


-1 


-57% 


joist, of Col. 


13 


6 


-7 


-55% 


i Florida 


67 


18 


-49 


-74% 


jGeorgia 


36 


17 


-19 


-52% 


! Hawaii 


4 


1 


-4 


-83%| 


hdaho 


4 


2 


-3 


-62%! 


jlllinois 


137 


41 


-96 


-70%! 


’Indiana 


50 


8 


-43 


-85% 


jlowa 


20 


7 


-13 


-64% 


jKansas 


24 


7 


-17 


-73% 


jKentucky 


42 


12 


-30 


-72% 


{Louisiana 


43 


20 


-23 


-54% 


Maine 


14 


6 


-8 


-55% 


Maryland 


51 


19 


-32 


-62% 


Massachusetts 


69 


9 


-60 


-88% 


Michigan 


136 


76 


-60 


-44% 


Minnesota 


42 


15 


-27 


-64% 


Mississippi 


9 


5 


-4 


-46% 


Missouri 


40 


21 


-19 


-48% 


Montana 


6 


3 


-4 


-60% 


Nebraska 


13 


5 


. -8 


-60% 


Nevada 


5 


1 


-3 


-68% 


New Hampshire 


9 


2 


-7 


-76% 


New Jersey 


37 


24 


-1C 


-34% 


Jnow Mexico 


10 


5 


-4 


-44% 






Hypothetical Impact in FY 1993 if a Child Welfare Block Grant 
Similar to the PRA Welfare Block Grant Had Been Adopted 
In FY 1980, Using FY 1987 Levels 





FY 1993:' 
Actual State ; 
Claims a/ 


(Dollars in Millions) 
Block Grant: 

1 03 percent of 
FY 1987 level 


Difference | 
b/ 1 

I 

L 


Percent Change 


■New York 


852 


"237 * 


-615 


-72%: 


North Carolina 


28 


10 


-18 


-66% 


:North Dakota 


7 


2 


-5 


-68% 


Ohio 


128 


39 


-89 


-69% 


‘Oklahoma 


15 


8 


-7 


-48% 


Oregon 


20 


12 


-9 


-43% 


Pennsylvania 


200 


55 


-144 


-72% 


Rhode Island 


14 


5 


-9 


-63% 


South Carolina 


16 


8 


-8 


-50% 


South Dakota 


4 


2 


-3 


-61% 


Tennessee 


26 


8 


-18 


-71% 


Texas 


105 


36 


-69 


-66% 


Utah 


10 


4 


-6 


-62% 


Vermont 


9 


5 


-5 


-51% 


Virginia 


22 


9 


-13 


-57% 


Washington 


28 


9 


-18 


-66% 


iWest Virginia 


7 


9 


2 


33% 


!Wisconsin 


55 


23 


-32 


-58% 


IWyoming 


2 


0 


-2 


-86% 


Territories 


9 


4 


-4 


-48% 


U.S. TOTAL 


$3,092 


$1 .039 


-$2,053 


-66% 



NOTES: 



Programs in the Hypothetical Block Grant Include Foster Care (Maintenence, 
Administration, and Training). Adoption Assistance (Maintenence. Administration 
and Training); and Title IV-B Child Welfare Services. 

a/ Dollar amounts reflect state clatms, adjusted for disallowances. 

b/ May not add due to rounding. 
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Chairman Johnson. Thank you, Madam Secretary. 

There certainly is a lot of common ground between us, and I am 
pleased that your testimony does recognize the difficulties of the 
current system and the degree to which valuable resources are 
steered into unproductive avenues. Certainly, to redefine a new 
partnership between the Federal Government and State govern- 
ment in regard to the management of moneys available for child 
welfare purposes is a challenge that I think we must not fail to 
meet and it is one that you are well prepared to work with us on 
and I believe we are well prepared and willing to work with you 
on. 

I do regret your example of the impact on States of a capped 
block grant, starting with 1987, going back some years. First of all, 
no one, no one, no Republican has proposed capping spending with- 
out any regard for inflation or numbers or institutional care, no 
one. And I want the record and the audience to understand that. 
Because if we are going to work together fruitfully to make the 
very kinds of changes that interest you and that have long inter- 
ested me, we have to be absolutely clear that we will destroy our- 
selves, this Congress and our form of government if we can’t do pol- 
itics a little better than that. And I am dead serious about this. 

You will remember that I proposed a bill when Tom Downey and 
I were working on this very suWect which would have capped 
spending in a way that, frankly. States would have more money 
now than they do because while it would have become a capped en- 
titlement, every year the baseline would have risen for inflation 
and numbers of children and, frankly, at the time the States would 
have gotten both flexibility and money. So I just want it absolutely 
clear that no one is talking in those terms, that what we are talk- 
ing about is looking at a system that has all too often looked at 
paper, not children’s lives, that has thousands of State employees 
doing reports when they don’t have time to tend to families. So 
that is our common ground and I am very pleased that your testi- 
mony so clearly delineates that common ground. 

I want to start with a couple of questions and then I will yield 
to my colleagues and come back later for those that haven’t been 
covered. 

First of all, if we eliminate rigid Federal procedural requirements 
and reduce the paperwork burden and administrative costs nec- 
essary to comply, won’t this free up significant resources that the 
States could use for services and won’t it also free up resources in 
your own department, and have you done any analysis of what that 
impact would be on either your department or the States? 

Ms. Bane. We have done some analyses and are obviously doing 
more. Madam Chairman. 

I know that you have been concerned about the paperwork issue, 
and when I was commissioner in New York, caseworkers always 
yelled at me about paperwork. And I, when I was a commissioner, 
spent a fair amount of time with caseworkers, fitting with them, 
going through their days and so on to see what we could do about 
the paperwork. And as best I could tell, there were three types of 
paperwork that the caseworkers were complaining about. 

The first had to do with doing case plans, that is, with writing 
up their notes, with writing up what they had done and what they 
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were planning for the children. And although I was sympathetic to 
the fact that we might be able to do our forms better and that we 
might be able to make it easier for them to do that paperwork, I 
was actually convinced that what they were calling paperwork real- 
ly was an important part of service provision, an important part of 
dealing with families and children. 

A second part of the paperwork that they complained the most 
about to me and that I ooserved them doing as I sat with them was 
the paperwork related to court appearances. It depended a lot on 
jurisdictions obviously, but caseworkers had to spend a fair amount 
of time preparing papers for courts and sitting in courts and going 
through those things, and again, it seemed to me that we could 
work on ways of doing that more effectively and efficiently. But 
again, the core of what they were doing was really quite important. 

The third thing they complained about was the paperwork that 
was involved in meeting Federal requirements for eligibility deter- 
mination and Federal requirements for reporting. That, frankly, 
was way down on their list of paperwork requirements. And again, 
we want to work on how to do those more effectively. 

But my sense was that we needed to help caseworkers do their 
jobs more effectively but that it really wasn’t in fact either the Fed- 
eral protection requirements or our State regulations — they, by the 
way, saw it all as a State problem, not as a Federal problem, which 
I tnought was interesting. We can certainly make some improve- 
ments, but it didn’t look to me like it was a real large amount of 
resources. 

Chairman Johnson. That is interesting, because the last time we 
held hearings on this subject when Mr. Downey was chairman of 
this subcommittee, we had testimony from socialworkers that they 
were using 80 percent of their time on paper with only 20 percent 
of their time for families. And while that may be an exaggeration, 
my own experience with the amount of time my own department 
has spent making reports to the Federal Grovernment, ar^ng 
about reimbursement rates, fighting and negotiating, is simply ex- 
traordinary. And so I think we do need to find some way to get a 
more precise and honest understanding of the degree to which the 
mechanism has become the object. And if you care to submit later 
on any more precise information by looking at your department, 
what would happen, whose jobs would be anected, what resources 
would be freed up, we are at some point going to need that infor- 
mation. I know that is hard to do. 

I remember specifically holding these kinds of heariiigs at the 
State level and being told afterward by some administrator, I 
couldn’t possibly tell you that and run my department, too. So I un- 
derstand there is some conflict of interest there. 

But we are going to be able to determine that more accurately. 
Maybe not for our own bureaucracy. But for those kinds of reasons 
but certainly at other levels so that we can make a more honest 
determination al )Ut what kinds of moneys this will free up. 

Ms. B.ANE. May I speak to that. Madam Chairman? 

Chairman Johnson. Yes. 

Ms. Bank. On the Federal If el, we have slightly fewer than iOO 
Federal employees involved in the child welfare system. And you 
know, it is hard to make estimates, but the total administrative 
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budget for my agencv is $164 million. I can’t imamne that more 
than a quarter — and i suspect quite a lot less than that, is involved 
in the child welfare area. So that gives you some idea of the order 
of magnitude. The resources and personnel involved at the Federal 
level are a tiny fraction of the total work force in child welfare. 

Chairman Johnson. Certainly, when you multiply it by the 50 
States. 

Last, let me just say if we do pursue a block grant of child wel- 
fare and foster care programs, wnat minimal standards would you 
recommend accompany Uiose or would you like to get back to that 
subject? Perhaps you can talk about it generally and then in the 
course of events get back to that more specifically. 

Ms. Bane. I think maybe I could talk generally now and then I 
hope that we will have opportunities to continue this conversation. 
It does seem to me that any approach to a Federal-State partner- 
ship would involve some Federal standards and Federal protec- 
tions — 

Chairman Johnson. Of course. 

Ms. Bane [continuing]. To ensure the safety of children, to be 
sure they are oriented toward permanence and to assure they are 
looking out for the well-being of children. I would hope that we 
could formulate those more as results and outcomes for the system 
than as processes, though I think we will always have to have 
some procedure. 

Chairman Johnson. Have you begun thinking about those? 

Ms. Bane. We have. We have also been working with the States 
in ways that we are very excited about to try to see if we can’t 
focus those protections more on outcomes and results. 

I would also suspect that any approach to child welfare services 
would want accountability for Federal money to ensure that it was 
being spent for the purposes and for the children that the Federal 
money was meant to serve and, finally, that it was being used in 
very efficient ways. I think that we can work with you, we can 
work with the State^ lo develop effective approaches in that regard. 

[The following was subsequently receivea:] 

In the last session, the Congress changed the section 427 dollars from incentive 
funds to an allocation based on State assurances that the essential protections were 
in place. This was a major step toward reducing the time spent in resolving disputes 
over disallowances, in the future, HHS plans to monitor the State’s provision of the 
protections and to provide technical assistance in those instances where the protec- 
tions are missing. The time spent documenting, negotiating, and appealing our fiscal 
decisions will be significantly reduced. That time will be used to ocvelop corrective 
action plans and provide technical assistance. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank you. And I will yield to my colleague, 
Mr. Matsui, from California. 

Mr. Matsui. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

In terms of the issue of flexibility, under current law, do you 
have the ability to waive requirem^^'nts under child welfare pro- 
grams IV-E, IV-B, and others/ 

Ms. Bane. Mr. Matsui, we don’t have general authority to waive 
requirements as we do for the AFDC program. What we do have 
as a result of the legislation that was passed last summer is the 
authority to put in place 10 State demonstrations where we can 
waive many of the requirements of IV-B and IV-E. I am really ex- 
cited about that. I think that is going to give us and the States the 
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opportunity to explore some ’•eally creative approaches, and I think 
that by having a limited number of them we can make sure that 
the demonstrations that do in fact take place will help us learn and 
will help children and families. 

Mr. T^tsui. In fact, that is Chairwoman Johnsoi/s suggestion, 

I think, in the legislation, her amendment. 

Ms. Bane. I am delighted. 

Mr. Matsui. Let me ask you with respect to that program, obvi- 
ously it was October I ^ess of last year so, the implementation 
is — ^you are working on that now, is that right? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Mr. Matsui. And identifying some of the potential participants? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct, 

Mr. Matsui. And without obviously being too specific, what areas 
are you looking at? I mean, where are some of the needs that need 
to be — or problems that need to be addressed? 

Ms. Bane. Well, different States, I am sure, are going to come 
in with different kinds of approaches. I know that some States are 
looking at ways to have some flexibility in the funding stream so 
that they can pve the agencies that actually deal with children a 
wider range of approaches. And I think that is the thing that we 
are going to be looking at, ways that the States can fi^re out how 
to use the total amount of funds that are available to them in more 
creative ways. 

Mr. Matsui. I would imagine some of the administrative cost is- 
sues will come up in this as well; is that right? In other words, how 
you can reduce costs and use the dollars more efficiently. 

Ms. Bane. I assume so. 

Mr. Matsui. Let me ask you, last, about the paperwork issue, be- 
cause obviously that is one that will be discussed more and more, 

I believe. 

I have reviewed the court system in California. I visited our juve- 
nile court system a number of times and have even been to Los An- 
geles and talked to some of the judges there over the years. And 
obviously the paperwork involved when the caseworker presents 
the case — not presents the case, but when the attorney as guardian 
presents the case, they have to have the backup information. 

In your role as commissioner, I guess in New York and also here 
as the Assistant Secretary, is there some way to find efficiency? Be- 
cause that seems to be the largest paperwork burden, if you want 
to call it that, that the caseworker has. We need — they need to 
make sure the record is complete. They need to make suie their al- 
legations, whatever they may be, are complete. 

Ms. Bane. 1 think the trick here. Mr. Matsui, is to try to distin- 
guish the necessary, useful, and helpful paperwork from the paper- 
work that we can try to streamline. I believe that using case plan- 
ning tools and service provision tools is really very important, and 
that it is important to have written records of contacts with chil- 
dren because caseworkers turn over and need to be able to share 
with other caseworkers that work. 

I do think, though, that we can streamline the process. The fam- 
ily preservation and support legislation that was passed a year ago 
last summer included some funds and a mandate for grants to the 
States to try to improve and streamline their court systems. And 
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again, I think this is a very exciting opportunity for us to see what 
we can do. 

Mr. Matsui. The reason I asked this line of questioning is be- 
cause I think what you say, the turnover issue, you see, is a pretty 
difficult issue to deal with. I mean, it sounds easy when you are 
sitting here, well, you don’t need much paperwork. But the case- 
worker may change. 

I think it was 4 or 5 years ago, the medical records of young chil- 
dren in the foster care system were not transferred from placement 
to placement. That was a big fight. I think the advocacy groups 
were very helpful. I didn’t even realize medical records weren’t 
transferred with the child. But when the child goes from State to 
State, five to six foster care families over a 5- to 10-year period, 
those records don’t usually go with the child, or education records. 
And so you need — you need to make sure that there is an adequate 
paper trail behind that child because the child usually doesn’t have 
one custodian. 

My child — our only son or only child, 22 years old, my wife and 
I know everything about him. We think we do. We don’t anymore 
but we used to. But the fact is if that child were in the foster care 
system when he was 2 years old, I don’t think anybody would real- 
ly understand that child’s history. And I think we need to make 
sure we understand that. 

So when we complain about paperwork and the bureaucracy, 
there is another element to it. These kids need a file because most 
people won’t be with that child for an indefinite period of time. 

I nave no further questions. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you and I will recognize now Mr. 
Hancock. 

Mr. Hancock. There is just one question that I would like for 
you to explain for me on page 3 of your testimony. You state that 
20 percent of the States have found that State systems violate the 
constitutional rights of children. Would you define exactly what you 
mean by “constitutional rights of children” in your testimony? 

Ms. Bane. I believe that in most of the cases, they were findings 
that related to State statute rather than necessarily to the Con- 
stitution, though I think there were some equal protection claims 
explored in some of the cases. In many of the cases, the finding of 
the court was that the system, the child welfare system, was failing 
to provide basic physical care, safe care to the children in custody 
of the State. 

Mr. Hancock. But you are defining that as a statutorial right 
rather than a constitutional right. 

Ms. Ban?:. As I say, in some of the cases it was done on statutory 
grounds, in others it was done on equal protection pounds, and in 
some it was done on State constitutional grounds. We can get 
you 

Mr. Hancock. Primarily under the equal protection law, the 
equal protection of the 

Ms. Ban?:. Mostly under the due process clause, I am told. 

Mr. Hancock. Under which? 

Ms. Bane. Under the due process clause, that is, the children 
and their families weren’t afforded due process. We can get you an 
analysis, if that would be helpful. 
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Mr. Hancock, I would like to have more information on that, the 
determination of your department of just what constitutes constitu- 
tional rights. I would appreciate it if you would get me some infor- 
mation on that. 

Ms. Bane. We certainly will. These were, of course, court deter- 
minations, not ours. 

Mr. Hancock. Thank you. Miss Chairwoman. Thank you. 

[The following was subsequently received:] 

Litigations have been brought by advocates for children based on State law, Fed- 
eral law, and the U.S. Constitution. The constitutional grounds have been based on 
substantive due process rights — specifically the right to freedom from harm while 
in State custody. 

Chairman Johnson. Mr. Herger. 

Mr. Herger. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. And it is 
good to have you with us. Secretary Bane. 

My question, you state in your written testimony that Federal 
funding for child welfare increased by 300 percent since 1987, yet 
I see on page 5 — and I believe you mentioned in your oral testi- 
mony the reports of child abuse and neglect increased only 25 per- 
cent and foster care placement increased by only 50 percent, indi- 
cating that factors otner than increase in caseload have resulted in 
increased Federal spending. 

What, in your opinion, were these other factors, the difference 
between the 300 percent and 

Ms. Bane. Mr. Herger, I think there were a number of things 
going on and I actually don’t think we understand them all fully 
and we do need to understand them better. 

Caseloads were going up. The difficulty and complexity of the 
cases also appeared to nave been going up in many, many States. 
Madam Chairman mentioned the increase in crack cocaine, along 
with the increase in the number of children who were coming into 
the system as infants. So it was not only the increase in caseload 
but tne increase in the complexity of the caseload. 

A second thing that was going on was that States were involved 
in trying to improve the quality of their child welfare systems. 
They were trying to improve tneir preplacement services. They 
were trying to improve their case management services, and they 
were able to claim Federal funds for that, quite rightly. 

A third thing that was going on — and I know this has been a 
topic of some concern, is that the States were taking advantage of 
the opportunities in Federal law to claim Federal funding for many 
of their costs, quite legitimately, I must say. 

One thing I think a lot of people don’t realize is that the Federal 
Government funds only about 40 percent of the child welfare sys- 
tem and the child welfare services in this country. And as the Fed- 
eral spending was increasing, I know for a fact for New York, and 
I assume this is true in other places as well, that State spending 
was also going up a lot. So both the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment were responding, I believe, to a tremendous increase in need, 
as well as an impetus to try to improve the services that they were 
offering to children and fam'ilies. 

Mr. Herger. You also state that States and communities should 
not be hamstrung hy narrow categorical programs and rigid fund- 
ing streams. Specifically, could you tell us what programs and 
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funding streams you consider too narrow? Which ones you would 
recommend to be combined? 

Ms. Bank. I don’t think I am in a position at this point to make 
any specific recommendations to you. I know that many people are 
proposing that we look at a number of the programs that deal with 
child welfare to see if there can’t be some flexibility, and as I said 
to Mr. Matsui, I think the opportunity that is afforded us by the 
demonstration authority last summer will allow us to work with 
the States to identify those places where flexibility will be the most 
useful and helpful in improving the system. 

Mr. Hergkr. ok. Thank you. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank you. I would like to emphasize, 
though, that being more specific about rigid funding streams and 
narrow categorical programs now is really important, because as 
important as those demonstration projects were — and I fought 
many years to get them in line, they will take awhile to put in 
place. It will be awhile before we understand them. 

I don’t know whether the teen suicide prevention money is still 
a separate line item, but that is exactly the kind of thing that is 
driving my agencies absolutely crazy, because it prevents a holistic 
approach to family problems. So we really do want to make sure 
that as we make change, we address some of the very specific 
needs. 

I also would want to point out in followup to Mr. Merger’s com- 
ment about the chart and about claims, there is a big difference be- 
tween claims made and claims received, as you in New York know 
very well. I think your difference one year was $178 million. And 
your chart does deal with claims made. And that is a problem that 
I have with it and I would hope that the information that we pass 
between your department and this committee or other subcommit- 
tees of Ways and Means will be a little bit more realistic, because 
1 think it will enable us to work together more fruitfully. 

Ms. Bank. I think we did take account of disallowed claims. I 
will check on that for you and get back. 

Chairman Johnson. Do check on that. Because the way it is 
worded both in your testimony and on the chart, it implies that 
that is not the case. 

Ms. Bane. I think we did take account of that. You are quite 
right that we need to. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank you. 

[The following was subsequently received:) 

The answer is correct. Wc did take into account the claims which were disallowed. 

Chairman Johnson. Mr. Levin, please. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Let me pick up on the discussion about the chart, because I think 
the Chairwoman’s discussion provides some ray of hope that we 
can find some common ^ound. And I would like to talk to you 
about the general underpinnings of this discussion. The last couple 
of weeks, Nancy, actuallv there have been some proposals to block 
grant at a set level without regard to inflation or caseload. That 
came up in the AFDC discussion. 

Chairman Johnson. If the gentleman would yield. I don’t think 
it has been clear in those discussions exactly what the block grant 
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cap would be tied to becau&e there is no agreement yet on that 
issue and there certainly is no legislative lan^age. 

Mr. Levin. No. Governors were asked wnether they would be 
willing essentially to take the provision in the Contract which is 
103 percent of the total amount for each fiscal year for the next 5 
years. The response from several Governors was that they would 
take that bargain, and a number of our colleagues indicated that 
a block grant might look like that. 

And I am very much in favor of much, much more State flexibil- 
ity. I would have us move to a different kind of Federal-State rela- 
tionship. But the question is whether there will be any Federal role 
whatsoever, whether there is room for a Federal role, whether we 
want to essentially partnership or we want total State responsibil- 
ity with the only State-Federal function which even- 



tually might be phased out and replace( • rate of tax- 

ation federally and let the States pick that up. That is the con- 
sequence, I think, of one position, just block grant it at an abso- 
lutely straight level. 

So your resistance to that idea I find encouraging, though others 
have said the block grant might look like that. So I want to ask 



Chairman Johnson. I am merely pointing out in the technical 
lan^age of the Contract bill, the capped entitlement is adjusted 
both for numbers and inflation. While there have been conversa- 
tions with the government, there is no proposal on the table that 
doesn’t allow simificant adjustment. 

Mr. Levin. Well, let me just read to you the option in the Con- 
tract. It says in lieu of any payment under any other subsection — 
this is AFDC — the Secretary shall name payments to the State 
under this subsection for each fiscal year in an amount equal to 
103 percent of the total amount to which the State was entitled 
under this section for fiscal year 1992. And what this chart said, 
and a similar chart was presented at the hearing on AFDC, if that 
system had been in existence in 1988, this would have been the im- 
pact in the year 1993. That is what it says. 

Now, I am tiying to agree with you in your resistance to that 
idea. I just think it is not fair to say that no one has proposed this 
approach. And what I am in favor of is a very candid, forthright 
discussion of Federal-State relationships in AFDC and in the child 
welfare area. 

As someone who for years has been in favor of much more State 
flexibility, the question is whether you are going to take it to the 
point where several Governors and others who testified a few 
weeks ago want to go, that is, the only Federal function is to get 
out of the way. And I asked the Secretary this question about 
AFDC last week so I won’t ask you the same question here. Be- 
cause in your testimony, you say — I will quote just a couple por- 
tions: 

On page 3, the need for State flexibility with the Federal role — 
excuse me, of ensuring accountability for high-auality outcomes for 
children and families. And then on page 3, “I oelieve the Federal 
Government has a very important role in bringing about changes 
in these systems.” And then on the last page, you suggest “an ap- 
proach to change that balances flexibility for States and commu- 
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nities with the need for a national framework, accountability for 
outcomes, and effective protections for children and femilies.” 

So I think this is the question and you bring the experience not 
only of your role here but your role in New York. Why should the 
Federal Grovemment be involved at all except perhaps to be a con- 
tinuing funding source until perhaps that is phased out? But why 
should there be any balance at all? 

Ms. Bane. Mr. Levin, I think the best way to respond to that 
question may be to think back to the situations in the States that 
generated the impetus for the Adoption Assistance and Child Wel- 
fare Act of 1980. 

That act was developed and passed by Congress because of pretty 
terrible things that were going on in the States and that were com- 
ing into public view. I think that act was generated and passed be- 
cause many States didn’t have the capacity to deal with the needs 
that were being generated by their children and families and the 
sense that we, indeed, did have a national duty to the children that 
were involved. 

And I think that legislation, although it has not been imple- 
mented perfectly and I don’t want to defend everything about that 
legislation, I think the concepts and the ideas behind that legisla- 
tion — to ensure children were being dealt with in ways that en- 
sured their safety, that State systems were focused on permanence, 
not on letting kids drift around from one foster care home to an- 
other, and that States were pushed to put in place a continuum of 
services so that they could deal with the needs of families and chil- 
dren — I think that legislation had big effects and I think that we 
still need that kind of national commitment and national help to 
the States. 

Mr. Levin. And you think we still need it because? 

Ms. Bane. Because I think the children and families are still in 
trouble. Because I think the States vary enormously in their capac- 
ity for dealing with these problems, and to some extent, in their 
will for dealing with these problems. And so I think that both na- 
tional leadership and national funding is real important. 

I also think, Mr. Levin, that the States are not in a position each 
and every time to create everything anew. I think there is a very 
important role for helping to provide some experience, some infor- 
mation, some national leadership in these really important areas. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Johnson. I do want to just clarify for the record, Mr. 
Levin’s statement about the 103-percent increase, because the Con- 
tract bill has not been widely read. The Contract bill does block 
grant a lot of programs together, and allows that capped entitle- 
ment to i^ow and accommodate for both inflation and numbers. 

There is within the Contract bill an option for States to com- 
pletely take over just their AFDC program. It is for those States 
that completely take over their pro^am, remember, thus freeing 
themselves from all Federal constraints, that would be subject to 
the 103 percent, the theory being that if they were running this 
program themselves much more flexibly — in a way that got women 
into the work force in a much more flexible fashion, that being 
guaranteed that their grant would grow by 3 percent was really 
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quite generous, if in fact they were able to do the better job than 
they say they are able to do. 

So the 103 percent does not honestly quote what the bill does in 
regard to its larger capped entitlement approach, which it does 
allow to CTOw for both numbers and for inflation. So I wanted to 
get that clearly on the record. And I will then 

Mr. Lkvin. Will the gentlelady yield just for 1 second? 

Chairman Johnson. Yes. 

Mr. Levin. So there is no misunderstanding, I read and said it 
was an option. But 

Chairman Johnson. It is also in regard to only one program, 
AFDC. 

Mr. Levin. That is true, that is true. But in fairness to what 
went on the last couple of weeks here, this issue of converting to 
a block grant at a set figure became the focal point of discussion 
on welfare reform. And a number of people expressed a belief that 
the option that is in the Contract might well become the model for 
block granting. And some concerns were expressed, some questions 
were raised by myself and others, including the issue of what is the 
national interest. 

And so I think it is accurate to say that in the last several weeks 
we have had a discussion during which one idea has been to essen- 
tially turn the option in the Contract into a basic approach for 
block CTanting. And I — I am encouraged by your statement that as 
we looK at block granting, we need to look at issues like inflation, 
like caseload, like needs. 

Chairman Johnson. I certainly appreciate your concern with 
how block grants would have to be adjusted in the future. And I 
also certainly recognize the vitality of the discussion that is going 
on between the Governors and members of the Human Resources 
Subcommittee. But I did want to make clear that in the Republican 
proposal, in the Contract, which is far more conservative, if you 
will, than the Republican proposal approved by the Republican 
Conference, that even in that proposal there is no provision for 
freezing. And that is what the chart that has been presented to us 
is based on, and I regret that very much. 

But I also wanted to make clear that even in that narrow portion 
of the bill that uses the 103 percent, that is only the part of the 
bill where the States get to opt, if they choose, to completely take 
over their AFDC program. So I wanted that clear. 

I also want to make clear that in no form of any bill has anyone 
proposed capping foster care maintenance payments, which of 
course are the largest dollar amounts of the Federal contributions 
to the child support programs that we are discussing here today. 

Mr. Levin. We will be discussing that. If you look at the capping 
provision in the Contract, it doesn t take into account a number of 
the factors that you have referred to. It talks about the change in 
the poverty population. But my point was not to be critical of what 
you said, but to be encouraged by it, and to say that I think the 
chart that was presented by HHS does have some relevance and 
to suggest, further, that as we look at this whole issue of a re- 
worked State-Federal relationship, that we keep in mind what was 
testified to in the last few weeks. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Zimmer. 

Mr. Zimmer. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. I think that the 
discussion that has gone on between you and Mr. Levin is very 
helpful. It may seem technical, may seem abstruse, but it is impor- 
tant that we discuss policy initiatives on the common basis of fact. 
And I think we are struggling toward that common basis of fact. 

I don't think we have reached closure on that. 

But there is no way we are going to have a useful policy discus- 
sion if we continue to deal with strawmen and misleading and 
sometimes downright phony figures and assumptions. Along that 
line, I would like to go back to the chart that you presented us. 

You used a defined period from 1988 to 1993 as the base for your 
chart, and could it not be that that time period, which was a period 
of enormous growth in title IV-E, administrative costs, would dis- 
tort the picture? 

As I understand it, the growth in the title IV-E administrative 
costs program in the late eighties and the early nineties was due 
to the fact that the States were aggressively pursuing claims for 
IV-E administrative cost matching funds for preventive services 
that should have been covered by IV-B, child welfare program 
funds. 

Ms. Bane. Let me just speak of the chart for 1 minute, and then 
try to speak to that again. 

We did about, I don’t know, 25 versions of this chart, you will 
not be surprised to learn. And my advisers said that we could only 
submit one with the testimony or it would be too confusing. We 
picked this one for the reason that Mr. Levin noted, that it was 
analogous to the one we had presented on AFDC 1 week ago, and 
the one on AFDC we built from the block grant provision in the 
Contract bill. Obviously there are many other ways. 

We did do one that adjusted for inflation. Tlie State patterns 
looked the same. It shows in aggregate that the States would have 
been only 40 percent worse off than they would have been, instead 
of 60 percent worse off, but shows the same kind of things. 

We would be happy to do any other analyses that would be use- 
ful for you. In terms of your question, the 1988-93 period was in- 
deed a period of great growth in the foster care caseloads. In the 
AFDC caseloads it was also a time of growth. 

^ain, if I might speak back to my experience in New York on 
this, I was worried about these programs in 1987; I was working 
in New York at that time. At that point, we were enormously re- 
lieved that the foster care caseload and our foster care spending 
had finally leveled off, and believed that we were actually in a 
quite good position to face the future. 

So I think if I go back and put myself in that position in 1988, 
I did not in fact predict what was going to happen between 1988 
and 1993. I think the thing to keep in mind as we do any of these 
simulations or look at these is that it really is very hard to predict 
what is going to happen, and all that says is, let's just be real care- 
ful as we try to think about how to construct these. 

Mr. Zimmer. I am all in favor of being careful, but I think we 
ought to deal from the top of the deck. 
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Isn’t it true that one of the underlying purposes of the Family 
Preservation Act of 1992 was to restrict the rate of growth of title 
IV-E administrative costs? 

Ms. Bane. The hope of the family preservation and family sup- 
port approach was that by the provision of services to families be- 
fore and during placement, States could develop a system in which 
there would be less need for out-of-home placement, and that there 
might, as a result, therefore, be less need for maintenance pay- 
ments in the foster care system and payments to institutions. 

I think that there was also some hope that family preservation 
and support would contribute to the services that the States were 
able to provide. I don’t remember it being specifically focused on 
administrative costs, but I could be 

Mr. Zimmer. Well, isn’t it a historical fact that there has been 
a leveling off of the rate of growth of the IV-E administrative costs 
program in the last few years? 

Ms. Bane. Actually, what is interesting about that is that — we 
looked at it State by State. And what happens is that for each 
State, there tends to be a 2- to 3-year period where what they are 
claiming under the preplacement administrative and services piece, 
that is, the nonmaintenance piece goes up very sharply. And that 
is the period at which they are expanding their system or realizing 
that they can get more Federal money. And you see that, and then 
it does level off. 

Not all the States have been through that period, however. Not 
all the States are yet at a point with their cnild welfare systems 
where they are taking full advantage of the opportunities they 
have for Federal participation. So I frankly would continue to an- 
ticipate some growth, although perhaps in the future we will see 
some leveling off. 

Mr. Zimmer. Nationally, since the passage of the 1992 act, has 
there been a leveling off? 

Ms. Bane. I am sorry. We have a chart which I should probably 
submit for the record, rather than trying to show it to you. It shows 
continuing ^owth since 1992 in the nonmaintenance piece, and 
also continiung growth in the maintenance piece. It is not quite as 
sharp as in some of the earlier years. I think also, though, that al- 
though the Family Preservation and Family Support Act was 
passed in 1992, the first year was basically a planning year. So we 
haven’t seen any results from that act yet reflected in the operation 
of State stems or in their claims. 
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TITLE IV-E FOSTER CARE 

Funds can be used for: 

Payments (FMAP): Benefits paid on behalf of the child to a foster 

parent or institution. 

Child Placement Services and Administration (50% FFP): 

o Recruiting foster homes 

c Licensing foster homes 

o Preplacement activities: 

(prior to a child being placed in foster care) 

Placing child in home 

Preparing case plan 

o During placement-Case management activities: 

revising case plan 

preparing for and appearing in court 

arranging for and getting child treatment 
services 

working with child’s parents and foster 
parents on current and planned future steps 
and problems 

o Computer systems (75% FFP enhanced match is 

available through FY 1996) 

o Normal Administration 

Training (75% FFP): State agency staff-related to Title IV-E 

Foster parents and adoptive parents 
Member of State-staffed or State-approved 
institutions 
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Mr. ZiMMKR. So that ought to make an even stronger case for the 
fact that we ought to expect the growth to be slower in the future, 
if it hasn't had its full impact yet. 

Ms. Bane. Oh, I hope and pray the growth will be slower. 

Mr. Zimmer. So it is very difficult to make predictions on the 
basis of extrapolation? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct. 

Mr. Zimmer. But do you really believe that we are going to see 
growth in the future at the same rate that we saw it between 1988 
and 1993? 

Ms. Bane. As I say, I hope and pray that we won't. 

Mr. Zimmer. Do you expect that we won't or do you expect we 
will? 

Ms. Bane. I think we are going to continue 

Mr. Zimmp:r. You are the professional here. 

^ Ms. Bane. I know. As I say, I am thinking back to sitting in front 

of a New York State Legislature in 1988 and confidently predicting 
that foster care and child welfare expenditures were going to lev^ 
off, and being proved wrong. So I have become slightly more cau- 
tious about making predictions. 

As I say, we hope that it will level off. We hope that States will 
be able to make the improvements that will bring it about. But I 
am going to be cautious about making predictions. 

Mr. Zimmer. Well, obviously you should be cautious, but I think 
there is good reason not ^o use che worst-case time period, with the 
period of steepest growth, to predict the terrible catastrophe that 
would happen if there was a freeze of the sort that we have already 
learned was not proposed. 

Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Zimmer. 

We will go now to Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson of Texas. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

I have been told that child welfare block grants to States, or 
grants that are made to States at this time, that we authorize 75- 
percent Federal matching grants, and according to our information, 
they are distributed to the States on the basis of their under-21 
population and per capita income. Is that correct? 

Ms. Bane. That is correct, as it 

Mr. Johnson of Texas. Well, I am also told that the reporting 
requirements are minimal, and there are absolutely no reliable na- 
tional or State-by-State data on the exact number of children 
served, their characteristics or the services provided. Furthermore, 
that there are no Federal income eligibility requirements. Is that 
true? 

A Ms. Bane. It is partly true and it is partly not true. The formula 

to which you refer is the formula by which $300 million in IV-B 
child welfare money is distributed to the States. 

Mr. Johnson of Texas. Last year I was told $294 million. Is 
that right? 

Ms. Bane. Yes, that is correct, $294 million. 

Mr. Johnson of Texas. Let's use real numbers. That is what 
Mr. Zimmer was talking about. 

Ms. Bane. I just was rounding up. 
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Mr. Johnson ok T^:xas. There is a lot of difference between 294 
and 300. 

Ms. Bane. Thank you. 

Mr. Johnson of Texas. Go ahead. 

Ms. Bane. I am sorry, reporting requirements. It actually has 
been the case, Mr. Johnson, that we have had very little and not 
very good information about child welfare systems in the States 
and about the effectiveness of programs. That is one of the reasons 
that Congress both required a new reporting system and author- 
ized funding to the States for computerized systems, so that they 
would be able to do a better job of managing their child welfare 
systems. All the States now are engaged in computerizing their 
systems and developing an automated case management approach, 
and in using those automated systems to meet not only their own 
but Federal reporting requirements. 

So we are coming to be in a position where we will have a lot 
more information and States will be able to manage their programs 
much better, because of automation. 

Mr. Johnson ok Texas. Well, I am not sure computerizing is the 
absolute answer, because you don't always get good input. But con- 
cerning section 427, do you favor forgiving States who fail those 
past reviews? 

Ms. Bane. We are actually very pleased that Congress last sum- 
mer made changes in the legislation so that we would have a more 
flexible approa^ for working with States. What you passed last 
summer allows us to develop corrective action plans with the 
States, to do periodic reviews and to make sure that any penalty 
that we assess is commensurate with the degree of failure. And I 
think that is a more sensible approach than the all-or-nothing ap- 
proach that was in the earlier legislation. 

Mr. Johnson ok Texas. Well, are you assessing penalties on the 
States now? 

Ms. Bane. We are assessing a set of penalties now for failures 
which took place in a previous period. 

As you know. Congress put a moratorium on our taking disallow- 
ances for a couple of years, but last October removed the morato- 
rium. We were told that those disallowances now constitute debts 
to the Federal Government, which we are required under prudent 
financial management to collect. And we are proceeding to collect 
those debts which have been firmly established as being owed. We 
are trying to do very carefully what the law requires. 

Mr. Johnson ok Texas. So what you are saying is, you are pun- 
ishing the States and the kids because there is not going to be that 
money there for them. And you are answering my question that 
you are not forgiving the States for past reviews. 

Ms. Bane. We are not forgiving the States for the past debts that 
were incurred as a result of those reviews. As I say, our legal anal- 
ysis is that the law required us to do this. 

Mr. Johnson ok Texas. So you are punishing the States and 
punishing the kids. That is all I wanted to know. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Chairman Johnson. Mr. McDermott. 

Mr. McDermott. Thank you, Madam Chair. 




Dr. Bane, we appreciate your coming up here and testifying. You 
share with us, I think, the same difficulty; that is, it is very hard 
to come up and react to legislation by press release, because there 
is nothing on paper. 

I know why you had to do 25 charts. We hope there is going to 
be some kind of bill available on February 6 when they start to 
mark up welfare reform, so we can actually look at some real fig- 
ures. 

But I am mindful of your history, and I thought of George Santa- 
yana, v'ho said those who fail to learn from history are doomed to 
repeat it. And my own career was 15 years in the State legislature 
before I got to Congress. 

Where were you from 1980 to 1985? What was your professional 
responsibility at that point? 

Ms. Bank. That is a good question. From 1980 to 1983, I was at 
the Kennedy School of Government being an academic; from 1984 
to 1987, I was at the New York State Department of Social Se 'v- 
ices as the number two person. 

Mr. McDermott. OK, good, that is what I want to know. 

I was down at the State level as ways and means chairman in 
the State legislature the last time this government went through 
the block grant business. We called it ‘^lock and chop,” because 
when they blocked, they always chopped off some. And we always 
wound up with less. 

Can you talk a little bit about the history of why the Federal 
Government first got involved in welfare. Mr. Levin's question 
prompted you a little bit, but the Federal Government dian't run 
out there to get involved in the States' business because the States 
were doing it so well? 

Ms. Bank. I believe that is correct, yes. 

Mr. McDf:rmott. I would like to hear a little of the history, so 
that people understand that we have been through this block and 
chop business, and anybody who thinks this is going to be just 
block and not chop simply doesn't understand what the history has 
been in the past. 

Ms. Bane. Right, right. I assume you are referring, Mr. 
McDermott, to the block granting of the social services block grant 
and the community services block grant in the early eighties. There 
were virtually no requirements, including, unfortunately, no report- 
ing requirements, so we have very little information on what actu- 
ally happened as a result of those. 

But it was certainly very clear to us in New York during the pe- 
riod of the eighties that we were spending a good deal more of our 
State money for those purposes, especially for the purposes that 
were pulled together under the social services block grant, having 
to do with day care and child welfare and so on; and that at least 
from that one State's point of view at that one time, it did seem 
like the Federal Government was pulling back pretty badly. 

Mr. McDermott. Let me ask you another question, because it 
seems to me that one of the things that our discussion about var- 
ious programs is that v e act as though they are sort of sitting out 
there all alone by themselves, nOu connected to anything else on the 
horizon. But I really look at this as kind of like a spider web. If 
you touch it in one place, it moves everywhere. 
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There is a proposal on the Hill here to reduce or to kick people 
off AFDC and to do a number of things in that area. Are you will- 
ing to talk a little bit about what you tnink will happen to the child 
welfare caseloads if you knock all the kids off the AFDC rolls? 

Ms. Bane. Well, we all hope that reform of the welfare system 
will be done in such a way that children will be protected, that 
there will be a focus on work and parental responsibility and that 
children will be able to remain with their families and remain in 
good situations. I think many of us worry that some of the propos- 
als being talked about — and again, I know that the committee has 
not aCTeed on a proposal, but that some of the proposals being 
talked about would indeed deprive AFDC benefits to large numbers 
of children for pretty long periods of time. And I think we all worry 
that under those circumstances, there would be more children who 
come under the child welfare system and come into the custody of 
the State. 

And I think that as we think about that kind of a situation, we 
really want to be careful because the child welfare system is al- 
ready terribly strained. It is already struggling with the needs of 
vulnerable children and families. To soon have to deal with more 
children, because their families are poorer because their mom can’t 
get a job, seems to us lo be a terrible mistake. 

Mr. McDermott. Would you tell me about the turnover rate of 
your caseworkers? I know this is hard maybe, to remember back, 
but what was your caseworker turnover rate at the lowest level; 
that is, the entryworkers who are dealing with welfare cases and 
with child welfare cases and child abuse and CPS, those various 
programs? 

Ms. Bane. Oh, in general, it was very high. Child protective 
workers probably had the highest turnover rate; they probably 
turned over every 2 or 3 years. I think they may have the hardest 
job that we ask anybody to do in this country, and we pay them 
terribly and we blame them when anything goes wrong. So I could 
understand why. 

It was a tragedy, though, because, you know, the most important 
part of this system is a concerned caseworker who is able to make 
good decisions for children, and I think the extent to which we can 
put some investment into training for caseworkers, into support for 
caseworkers, into making their lives easier, is really going to pay 
ofT. 

Mr. McDermoit. Are you talking about 2 to 3 years as an aver- 
age, or are you talking, the longest anybody lasted at it? 

Ms. Bane. I think it was probably an average. It varied from 
State to State. It depended on whether there were any alternative 
employment opportunities as well. 

Mr. McDermo'IT. My experience is that that is true. I think it 
needs to be emphasi 2 !ed that paperwork, it is easy to rail against 
paperwork, but when cases are turning over rapidly, from case- 
worker to caseworker to caseworker every 2 or 3 years, if there is 
not an adequately done record, there is no way anybody can deal 
with these. 

I, in my professional life, dealt with these cases in court and re- 
viewed records of kids who had been in foster care for 10 years. 
And it was very often almost impossible to put together what had 
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actually happened to that kid because people had not recorded 
what the reasons were why he left one foster placement to go to 
another foster placement, how he failed, where he succeeded, and 
all those kinds of issues that are absolutely critical to making any 
kind of sensible judgment for a kid. 

And I think that people need to understand, the paperwork isn’t 
just something you say to people, well, sit over there and write a 
bunch of stuff down. It really is for the next person who is coming 
in in a couple of years, who has no idea where this kid came from 
and is usually handed it in a critical situation when the child’s sit- 
uation has all fallen to pieces. It comes back up on somebody’s desk 
and they go to the file and it is 3 or 4 inches thick, and there is 
still stuff left out. I think that it is really important to say that. 

I appreciate your testimony. Thank you. We will talk to you some 
.. more. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank you, Mr. McDermott. 

Mr. Portman. 

Mr. Portman. Thank you, Madam Chairwoman. I thank you for 
^ your testimony. This has been a very interesting discussion, wide 

ranging. I appreciate Mr. Levin’s candid and forthright assessment 
of the Federalism issues here. I think that is exactly what is at 
stake, and I would like to pursue that a little further, and just 
make a couple of comments. 

One, I think it needs to be underlined that part of what we are 
discussing as a Congress this year is the reality that being $4.7 
trillion in debt and having a general consensus that we need to re- 
duce our spending, I think on both sides of the aisle, and specifi- 
cally facing a likely balanced budget amendment within 7 years, 
that there will naturally be cuts in all programs, all services on the 
Federal level, if we are to achieve those very significant cuts, and 
that the block grant program is in part a response to that. 

We have been hearing from members of State legislatures, as Mr. 
McDermott was and many others on this panel, from Governors 
and so on, that they would prefer the block grant approach. Part 
of the reason they are saying that is, they want to keep current 
services and it is the Federal requirements and the paperwork and 
so on which takes an increasingly large part of the— of the dollar 
that they are able to provide for services. And what we are saying 
here in Congress and what they are saying to us is that there may 
be a better way to do this, a way to have current services main- 
tained with the Federal budget imperative, which is to cut our 
spending here, and one way to do that might be to increase flexibil- 
ity through block grants. 

So that has a larger context that I think maybe hasn’t been dis- 
A cussed adequately this morning. 

I think Mr. Levin is right on target that this is really a much 
larger issue than just child welfare or just AFDC, and it goes to 
the role of the States and Federal Government. And maybe at some 
point we do have a shift back, in a sense reversing the trend of the 
last century of increasing Federal responsibility, back to more 
State responsibility. 

In that context, I would ask you, we have learned about what 
you did between 1980 and 1985, but how long have you been in- 
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volved in child welfare pro^ams in one way or another, either as 
an academic or as a person involved directly with programs? 

Ms. Bane. Oh, longer than I am willing to admit. I don't know, 

15 years, 20 years. 

Mr. PoRTMAN. In those 15 years, you have then seen how the 
States handle child welfare caseload, foster children, adoptions, 
and so on; you have seen how the Federal Government has reacted; 
you followed the developments Mr. McDermott pointed out where 
we have gone to block grants and back from block grants. 

Would you say, in your jud^nent, that the States are doing a 
better or a worse job in that oecade or two, in terms of providing 
child welfare services? 

Ms. Bane. I am not sure I can speak for all the States. I mean, 
my perception certainly is that New York is doing a better job now 
than it was 10 or 15 years ago in providing child welfare services. 

And it also appears as though the 1980 legislation was a prod, if 
you will, to the States to make some improvements in their child 
welfare system; and most especially, to focus more on achieving 
permanent outcomes for children. That was really the focus of the 
legislation and the issue that was very much before people. 

And I think that we have seen since that time in virtually all the 
States an improvement in the system so that the States are indeed 
keeping track of the children in their system, that they are in fact 
doing some planning aimed at permanence and really trying to 
achieve that. 

Mr. PoRTMAN. Is it your view that if we were to change the re- 
quirements at the Federal level, vis-a-vis New York State, as an 
example which you referred to, that New York State would shift 
back to less permanent solutions? In other words, is it necessary 
to have the Federal gun, so to speak, at the head of the States, in 
order to keep them on what you and I think most child welfare ex- 
perts would agree is a proper course? 

Ms. Bank. I think it is very hard to make a prediction about ^ 
that. My sense is that some States would and some States 
wouldn't, and that in many States — and I think it would be fair to 
say that this was true in New York at some points in its history, 
too — that the fact that there are Federal guidelines and that there 
is Federal money was an incentive for the State to keep moving in 
the right direction. 

I think it is also fair to say, though, that there are many other 
States where it appears that it really was the existence of the Fed- 
eral legislation and it really was the existence of the Federal push 
that led to some improvements in the system. 

Mr. PoRTMAN. Earlier you mentioned that we don’t have all the 
answers here in Washington, and I think, given your oral state- 
ment, you have a proper attitude with regard to flexibility, that the 
States are important laboratories of experimentation and that 
maybe there is a certain advantage to giving States that flexibility 
beyond all the budget issues we discussed, which is to say that 
they have got some pilot programs and some ideas that we haven't 
thought of. 

Wouldn't you see that as an advantage to a block grant type pro- 
gram? 
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Ms. Bane. Oh, absolutely, it seems to me that State flexibility 
and State creativity are very important; and States have most of 
the responsibility for the child welfare program even now. I think 
that we can assess how we deal with the States, I think we can 
assess our accountability mechanisms. I think that we need to 
make some dramatic improvements there because our accountabil- 
ity mechanisms need to be oriented to results and they need to be 
oriented toward genuinely improving performance. There is no 
question about that. 

And as I say, I think the ability of the States to try some things 
out is really very important. I guess we are all trying to struggle 
with this question of the proper balance between State flexibility 
and national leadership. That is the crux of the question that we 
are going to be going back and forth on as we have this conversa- 
< tion. 

Mr. PORTMAN. If I could close, Madam Chairwoman, with one 
specific question along those lines — and I realize that there are lots 
of different specific proposals we are going to be hearing about over 
- the next several months, but one in particular would be the sepa- 

rate program for abandoned infants for adoption opportunities. 

Does that make sense, to have a separate program for that, or 
wouldn't it make more sense to block grant that program and give 
it to the States specifically to give them the flexibility you are talk- 
ing about? 

Ms. Bane. Those are two programs for adoption opportunities 
and abandoned infants. I think the discretionary grants that have 
been given under that program have allowed some very interesting 
things to go on that we have learned from. I think that they have 
done some good services. I think that may be one you want to look 
at. 

Mr. PORTMAN. Thank you. Madam Chairwoman. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Portman. 

And thank you very much. Secretary Bane, for your comments. 

The Ways and Means Committee has always operated through 
legislation that has been introduced, reviewed at hearings, and 
then the chairman submits a mark that reflects not only the legis- 
lation that has been introduced and the concerns that it has raised 
but the input of the hearings. We are not, we never have and we 
don't intend to legislate by press release. We are proceeding as we 
always have through the submission of substantive, thoughtful pro- 
posals. 

Fundamentally, the proposals that we are considering are going 
in exactly the same direction that your department is considering 
going; that is, toward reevaluating and rebalancing the relation- 
^ ship between Federal direction and State authority, assuring that 

together we carry out our responsibilities to the children of Amer- 
ica, 

There is, however, a sense of urgency; there is no question about 
that. Whether you vote for the balanced budget amendment or 
whether you don’t vote for the balanced budget amendment, no na- 
tion can continue to spend more than it collects decade after dec- 
ade. So we are now going to take our responsibility seriously, to 
bring these things back into line. We have given ourselves a time- 
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frame of 7 years, which is better than our normal 5-year view in 
this place. 

And so there is a sense of urgency, and we are going to need your 
help and your sharp focus on the issue of, what programs can be 
appropriately brought together? How can they be governed in a 
way from Washington that we assure that children’s interests will 
be addressed? How can we move the issue of accountability away 
from reports and toward the kind of data that we see not only in 
the private business sector but in the private human service sector 
doing a far better job of dealing with the issue of accountability 
and effectiveness than our old way of many, many levels of bureau- 
cratic entanglement that in the end diverts us from the real issue? 

So we share the goals that are really important to America’s chil- 
dren. And I hope that you will work closely with us as we prepare 
materials for the committee, that then eventually we’ll have con- 
crete hearings on a concrete proposal. But the purpose of this Over- 
sight hearing is to try to draw, as Oversight ought, from our expe- 
rience, to try to chart a more enlightened path into the future. And 
I look forward to working with you as we try to chart that path. 

And I appreciate the indulgence of the committee in allowing the 
Secretary to answer fully the members’ questions. And I thank you 
very much. 

Mr. MatSUI. Will the gentlelady yield? 

Chairman Johnson. I will be happy to. 

Mr. Matsui. Are you saying that HHS has been in discussions 
with the Governors and v, ith the appropriate Republican chairs on 
this issue? 

Chairman Johnson. No, no, I am not saying that. 

Mr. Matsui. Well, how do we propose that they get input? Be- 
cause you were suggesting that suggestions and input be part of 
this process. I am wondering how we are going to be able to pro- 
vide that. 

Chairman JOHNSON. I have raised the specific issue in my con- 
cluding comments about what is going to be the governance lan- 
guage of any children’s services block grant, what would be the ac- 
countability mechanism; and I raised that through my questions, 
and I open that to the Secretary and the administration for their 
full input on those issues. 

Mr. Matsui. And I understand that, and that is great, and it is 
in the hearing record. But then how does that get into the discus- 
sions between Governor Engler, Governor Thompson and those who 
are negotiating on behalf of your side? Because that is where I 
think tne issue is. And frankly, we don’t know yet whether the 
Contract With America or the block grant proposal that we have 
been reading about in the newspaper or one of a number of others 
is going to be on the table. 

And as I think Mr. McDermott mentioned, we are going to be 
marking this up, I would presume, in another 2 or 3 weeks, both 
in the subcommittee and the full committee. And I mean, I have 
to say that I appreciated Assistant Secretary Bane’s testimony, but 
she really couldn’t respond to a specific proposal. And then when 
we raised a specific proposal on that side of the aisle, we hear that 
it is irrelevant, that the chart is irrelevant because that is not what 
the Republican proposal is. 
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Chairman Johnson. Sht could respond with a specific proposal 
that is the subject of this hearing, and that is the 427 reviews. 
That is the subject of this hearing, and that is what people are 
here to respond to, and that is what I would expect to get them 

to respond to. , j i. 4. • r 

Mr. Matsui. If that is what we were supposed to do, that is tine, 

but then you raised 

Chairman Johnson. That is the topic of the hearing. 

Mr. Matsui. You raised the issue of the block grants, though. So 
at least in your opening statement, we were told block grants were 
going to be an integral part of this discussion. 

Chairman Johnson. There is already a proposal on the table out 
there, that has been introduced, that has a lot of block granting in 
it; and that is being heard, as we speak, by the Human Resources 
Subcommittee. We are looking at a special aspect of that. It is my 
hope that, through this hearing, we will have very concrete, clear 
input into the form that the chairman’s mark will take. 

Now, I have certainly spent many years trying to influence chair- 
man’s marks before they came out and trying to influence them 
after they came out. And you know as well as I know that no mat- 
ter who is in charge, there are legislative initiatives submitted, 
there is a hearing process, and we all try to influence the chair- 
man’s mark. . 

Mr. Matsui. I know. Let me say you will have much more intlu- 

ence than I will have. 

Chairman JOHNSON. I hope that through good oversight work 
that we as the Oversight Subcommittee will be able to work with 
the administration in an honest enough and effective enough way 
that we will have some significant input into that. It will certainly 
enable us at full committee, and on both sides of the aisle, to do 

that work. ... , 

Mr. Matsui. Madam Chairman, I think this hearing is great and 
I really commend you for holding it; and I think it is necessary. 
The only issue I raise is the fact that I hope that — and it is not 
your decision, 1 knaw, or partly your decision, but I hope that we 
get to see what the final proposal will be soon, so we can give ^e 
administration, us and everyone else, an opportunity to react. Be- 
cause at this time we really don’t know and we would like to find 
out. 

Because we are talking about revolutionary changes. 

Chairman Johnson. I hope that you will get to see them more 
in greater advance than we used to get to see the chairman s 
marks, either subcommittee or full committee. And we have shown 
in a number of ways, both by assuring minority input into the set- 
ting of this agenda, as has taken place on some other subcommit- 
tees, that we are going to try to proceed in a little different fashion 
than we have in the past. 

But I certainly can make no guarantees about what will happen 
in the future, because we are in a terribly constrained timeframe, 
because we have combined not only some reform initiatives, but we 
have combined that reform initiative agenda with, now, also the 
balanced budget agenda, which creates a slightly different situation 
than we had anticipated when the Contract was written. 
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So here we are. It is work we must do. I hope we will do it to- 
both with your department and in a bipartisan way. There 
will be limits to that bipartisanness, and of course I understand 
and accept that, but we will keep you as well informed as we pos- 
sibly can. 

Thank you, Madam Secretary. 

The next panel would come forward, please. And now, this panel, 
we will enforce the 5-minute rule on the speakers and also on the 
committee members, so that we will get through both panels in a 
fairly timely fashion. 

I do very much appreciate your input. I know from the staffs re- 
ports that they have talked with you extensively, and we are going 
to hear some excellent input on both the benefits and possibilities 
of greater flexibility and also the difficulties and shoals in those 
waters. 

We will start, please, with Patricia Balasco-Barr, director of the 
Division of Youth and Family Services, the Department of Human 
Services, from the State of New Jersey. Welcome, Ms. Balasco- 
Barr. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICIA BAIASCO-BARR, DIRECTOR, 

DIVISION OF YOUTH AND FAMILY SERVICES, NEW JERSEY 

DEPARTMENT OF HUMAN SERVICES 

Ms. Bai^sco-Bahu. Good morning. I am Pat Lalasco-Barr, direc- 
tor of the New Jersey Division of Youth and Family Seivices, an 
agency within the Deoartment of Human Services in New Jersey. 

I am here on behalf of Human Services Commissioner William 
Waldman, who is with Governor Christine Todd Whitman this 
morning, because today is our State budget message. 

Chairman Johnson and members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, Subcommittee on Oversight, I want to thank you for the op- 
portuniW to provide testimony today regarding the current struc- 
ture of funding available through title IV-B and IV-E of the foster 
care and adoption assistance. 

The Division of Youth and Family Services in New Jersey, com- 
monly called DYFS, is the single organizational unit responsible for 
IV-B and IV-E; and we take very seriously the mandate of Public 
Law 96-272 to make reasonable efforts to prevent out-of-home 
placement. Our child protective and child welfare practices have 
emphasized meeting the needs of children and their families in 
their own homes, and when that is not possible, in the most home- 
like setting and in the place closest to the youngster’s home com- 
munity. 

DYFS operates 40 field offices, which serve a caseload of almost 
50,000 children and their families on any given day. New Jersey 
is very proud of the fact that the overwhelming majority of these 
children, more than 83 percent, reside in their own homes. Only 
7,900 children are served in out-of-home settings. The majority of 
these children, some 5,900, are in foster family care. The remaining 
children are in group home facilities, residential facilities, or small, 
community-based group homes. Sixty percent of the children in 
terms of eligibility for Federal funding — approximately 60 percent 
of the total child placement population in our State arc eligible 
und(T IV -E. 
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Ms Balasco-Barr. The purpose of the law is m New 

Jersey and the purpose of the law toward good child welfare prw- 

baT«d 

rjvcrliB&ci into fldciitionfll r©sourc©s. * j • • ^ 

I think th©r© is a misconc©ption wh©n w© talk about adnunistra- 
tive costs that yoS think of whole lots of folks that look like me 
sUtinraround and that is how the salary is paid But administra- 
tive cLtehas to do with cars, has to do with desks and computers 
and training for staff. It has to do with the other things that sup- 
port a caseworker’s ability to do the work, what we call good child 

'^f^predatr’the opportunity to present the testimony to 
today a^d I am availa&e for questions aOer the rest of our panel- 

'**Chaiman Johnson. Thank you very much, Ms. Barr. 

[The prepared statement follows:! 
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Good morning. I am Pat Balasco-Ban, Director of the New Jersey Division 
of Youth and Family Services, the child protective and child welfare service 
agency within the Department of Human Services. 1 am here today on 
behalf Human Services Commissioner William Waldman who was not able 
to appear before the Subcomniittee today. Commissioner Waldman is 
joining New Jersey Governor Christine Todd Whitman as she presents her 
Sute Budget Message for Fiscal year 1996. 

Chairman Johnson and members of the Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Oversight, I want to thank you for the opportunity to 
provide testimony today regarding the current structure of funding 
available through the Title IV>B of the Social Security Act for Child Welfare 
Services and Tide IV-E of the Act for Foster Care and Adoption Assistance. 

The Division of Youth and Family Services, known in our Sute as DYFS, is 
the Sum's Title IV-B and Tide IV-E single organizational unit. We, in New 
Jersey, take seriously the mandate of P.L. 96-272 to make reasonable 
efforts to prevent out-of-home placement. Our child protective and child 
welfare practices have emphasized meeting the needs of children and their 
families in tbeii own homes, or when that is not possible, in the most 
home-Iike setting appropriate to the child's needs in or near the 
youngster's home community. 

A brief oveP^iew of the Division's operations and caseload sUiisiics 
lUustraies that this is not simply a statement of philosophy -- rather, it is a 
matter of practice. DYFS operates 40 field offices which serve a caseload of 
almost 50,000 children and their families on any given day. New Jersey is 
very proud of the fact that the overwhelming majority of these children - 
more than 83 percent -- reside in their own homes. On any given day, 
only 7,900 children arc served in out-of-home settings. The majority of 
these children, some 5,900, are in foster family care. The remaining 2,000 
children are receiving treatment services in group care facilities, and to the 
maximum extent possible, small scale, community based group homes are 
used in Ueu of large scale residential facilities. In terms of eligibility for 
federal funding, approximately 60 percent of the total child placement 
population in our Sute are eligible under Title IV-E. 

New Jersey’s use of out-of home placement has not only remained stable 
over the past decade, it actually declined some 8 percent between 1989 
and 1994. Over this same period of time, the reliance on out^of-home 
placement has risen dramatically in most other slates. 

New Jersey participated in the pilot-test of rhe existing Section 427 
program monitoring system in 1981, the initial Section 427 compliance 
review in 1962 and three subsequent tnennial reviews. 1 am pleased to 
say that we passed each one of these program reviews. Nevertheless, our 
experience has been that the task of docutnentinp continuing compliance 
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with the Sectioa 427 protections much more than simply condociiiig our 
practice io a way chat utisfies these doivis has been cuiBbersonie and 
cune-coosuimag for case work staff. Specifically* we believe that the 
federal approach to measuring compliance with the principles of P.L. 96> 

272 has inedvetteatly evolved to the poiai that it emphasizes the letter 
rather thiin the spirit of the law. In general. Section 427 reviews have 
been more concerned with the tracking of precisely worded statemems w 
process* rather chan evidence of the actions themselves. Although New 
Jersey has passed these compliance reviews* we have come to conclude 
that this orientation has distorted the original intent of the law. 

I would like now to address the specific questions that I believe are of 
concern to the Sub-Committee. 

HOW DOES NEW JERSEY MEETTHE SECTION 42/ PROTCCTIONS? 

New Jersey has a case review system specifically designed to meet the 
requiremeots of Section 427. In fact. New Jersey enacted the Child 
Placement Review Act in 1978, two years before the Section 427 
requirements were imposed. Suie law requires the early and periodic 
review of children placed into out-of-home settings by the Division of 
Youth and Family ^rvices The system established by the law is a 
combination of citizen review boards and a judicial review of the 
circumstances of a child's placement, including: reasons for placement* 
current conditions of the placement, the appropriateness and progress of 
the plan for the child. Parents are invited to participate. Since the 12 
month periodicity of the State Child Placement Review system was less 
frequent than the six month frequency subsequently required by federal 
law, the Division provided for alternating interim 6 month reviews by 
conducting iodependent, third-party placement conferences — known as 
"administrative reviews" under Section 427. These conferences meet the 
standards of the reviews required by Section 427 in that they are 
conducted by staff not involved in the decision-making or service delivery 
for the case, parents are invited to attend, formats for documenting and 
guiding the review are completed by those Division staff attending which 
record all the assurances required. 

lire driving purpose of the federal law mandating a review system was 
noble. The reviews were intended to assure - through an independent 
process of monitoring and problem-solving -- that in each case reasonable 
efforts have been made to prevent pUcement, that the placement is 
appropriate, and that reasonable efforts are being made to ensure progress 
in reuniting the child with his family or in moving towards an alternative 
permanent living arrangement. What we have found, however, is that an 
inordinate amount of effort is needed not to ensure compliance with the 
Section 427 protections but, rather, to ensure th^t documentation of each 
of the Section 427 protections is available m a formula statement that 
precisely mirrors the provision to which it applies. For example* we have 
found over the course of these triennial reviews that the requirement that 
efforts be made to place children in close proximity to their homes had to 
be demonstrated through a discussion of alternative placement sites -- 
rather than simple evidence that the foster home selected was within the 
same community. In other words, actual proximity appeared to matter 
less than a statement in a particular form discussing the efforts to identify 
other possible placements that did not meet the proximity protection. In 
some cases, these statements were required even though it was manifestly 
clear that the State had met the proximity requirement. 
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WHAT KIND OT BUDGET RESCKJRCES HAVE BEEN ABSORBED TO COMPLY 
WITH THE ffiCTKW 427 PROTCCHONS 

To meet the principles embodied in ibe law. New Jersey has made a 
considerable investment of resources from not only the Division of Youth 
and Family Services, but also from the judiciary. First, the Division's front* 
line field staff must conduct their practice in a way that satisfies the 
federal requirement to make reasonable efforts to prevent placement and 
that ensures case plans for children and families address the relevant 
Section 427 protections. In addition, field staff must participate in the 
third party review of placement every six months, altemadog as an in- 
house placement conference or a review before a citizen>bas^ Child 
Placement Review Board. We estimate from workload management 
studies that a minimum of 14 percent of a case worker's direct service 
bme expended for children in out -of -home cases is spent in the 
documentation of the Section 427 requirements, including writing the case 
plan and participating in the formal ihird-paity reviews. In addition, 
compliance with these standards involves the time of supervisory, 
management and support staff to fully integrate these Section 427 -driven 
actions into the agency's practice and record-keeping. 

DYFS also maintains a corps of 14 regionally-based third-party "Secdon 
427" reviewers who convene and conduct placement conferences that arc 
attended by the parents, the supervising case worker, his or her 
supervisor, the foster parents, and the child, if appropriate. The salary and 
support costs for these 14 reviewers is approximately $1 million. 

In addition, the State's network of Child Placement Review Boards, which 
serve as arms of the Family Division of the New Jersey Superior Court, 
operate in all 21 counties. Although staffed by volunteers, the cost to the 
State Judiciary to support local board operations - as well as the cost of 
bench time needed to review and make a judicial determination of each 
board recommendation -- is considerable. 

Clearly, these expenditures exceed the approximately $2.7 rrullion in Title 
IV-B incentive payments that New Jersey receives in return for complying 
with the Section 427 requirements. But. the question of whether these 
efforts axe worthwhile is more complex than whether they are simply cost 
neutral. We believe that the basic intent of the Section 427 protections is 
sound. New Jersey would pursue them even if they were not mandated by 
federal law. However, we also believe that the monitoring of Section 427 
compliance has progressed well beyond encouraging affirmative outcomes 
for children in placement. Rather, it has become an end in itself -- instead 
of focusing on the positive outcomes that we. as child wcifaic practitioners, 
owe to the children in our care. 

HAVE THE REVIEWS BENEFITED CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE? 

We have no doubt that reviews have benefited children in out-ol-hoinc 
placemcDt, but we also think that the system as it has developed fails lo 
implement the intent of the law. The prevention of placement -- to allow 
children to continue living in their own homes -- ix the purpose of the law 
However, the focus of Section 427 compliance reviews has become the 
microscopic inspection of statements about the procedures that occuned 
after a child entered placement — rather than a common sense 
examination of the outcome.s actually achieved, Although a review ot the 
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circumstaooes of a child's pUcement is essential if we are to ensure 
movement toward permanency, the focus of these reviews should be 
redirected toward pre -placement events (i.e., prevention of placement) as 
well as concrete indicators of case progress or movement. 

To iUustrace this view, we only need to point out that gains on behalf of 
children in placement - whether measured by the rate of placement 
utilization, time in placement, or qualitative measures of placement 
appropriateness -- have condnued in New Jersey well past the point that 
one would eapect through Section 427 protecnons alone. We believe that 
our investments in family preservation and family supportive services 
have yielded substantial additional benefits, far beyond those of the 
Section 427 protections alone, for the children in our care. Ironically, 
under the existing 427 monitoring mechanism, a state such as New Jersey 
that is highly successful at preventing placements and moving cbildien 
home faster concrete outcomes for children -- could nevertheless fail a 
Section 427 program audit on procedural grounds. In fact, the case 
sampling methodology employed by the Administration for Children and 
Families in conducting compliance audits systematically exclude any 
placement that is of six months duration or less — ignoring significant 
numbers of children who have been quickly and successfully reunited with 
their families. 

WOULD THERE BE EFHCIENCIES IF WE BLOCK GRANTED CHILD WELFARE 
PROGRAMS AND WOULD FOSTER CHILDREN BE BETTER SERVED IF WE 
PLOWFJ) OVERHEAD INTO ADDITIONAL RESOURCES? 

New Jersey initially developed and has since enhanced, an 
extensivc/complex procedural infrastructure to comply with the essential 
protections currently required under Section 427. The principles of 
comprehensive case planning, aggressive service delivery, periodic 
independent reviews and judicial determinations of the continuiog need 
for placement are fundamental elements of good casework practice. 
Therefore, if child welfare programs were block granted, we would most 
likely choose to maintain all or most of the current requirements. 
Maintaining even the basics of the current system would not allow for 
much direct casework overhead to be freed to reinvest into additional 
resources. 

There could be significant savings, however, to the extent that states were 
no longer required to conduct continuing periodic reviews of certain 
categones of cases -- such as permanent placements with relatives or long- 
term foster care -- that had. in effect, achieved permanent outcomes. 
Nevertheless, states should have the opportunity to include the principles 
of the law into their practice and monitor their implementation in a more 
flexible way. The states should also be encouraged to pursue the state of 
the art improvements in child welfare service philosophy and practice as 
they evolve and not be tied to the limits of what was once the best 
thinking to meet the needs of the time 

Towards that end. wc would welcome the flexibility to reinvent the Section 
427 type protections that would come with a block granting of Title IV-B. 
Wc believe, however, that the potential for achieving economies under a 
block grant while maintaining the current level of child welfare services 
would be minimal at best 
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WMh letpect to ^ block giaDting of Title IV-E, we believe that a 
fimdaraeiual i&sue has to deal wi^h the widely divergent levels of claims 
being made by the various states at the present ome. Any block grant 
conversion that limited each state to its current level of Title IV-E claiming 
would be unfair. As an alternative, we would suggest that a funding 
femnuLa be used which would base each state's share of national funding 
appropriatioD on some statistical measure or demographic proxy of each 
state's actual need. Of course, this approach would also ne^ to reflect an 
adequate total a{^ropriation for this purpose. Finally, in keeping with m> 
next point, we also believe that some additional incentive payments should 
be considered for states that exceed certain normative levels of outcome 
for children at risk of or in foster care. 

WHAT MINIMAL FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS WOULD NEED TO BE RETAINED? 

It is appropriate for the federal government to provide the states with 
guidance, in the form of general requirements, for the expenditure of the 
child welfare dollars that it provides. More specifically, we do not take 
issue with the basic requirements of Section 427 for placement prevention, 
for the selection of the placement that is most appropriate to the child's 
needs (including close proximity to the child's family and community, 
when proximity is relevant), for prompt initial review and subsequent 
periodic reviews of the placement, for judicial oversight, and for efforts to 
achieve permanency. We have no quanel with the intent of Section 427 at 
ail. We would, however, like to see the federal govermncni adopt a fai 
more flexible and common sense approach to the determination of 
compliance, and most impcrtantly. one that emphasizes actual 
circumstances, events, and outcomes rather than process statements and 
descriptions 

In a practical way, this would amount to requiring a state to show 
evidence that the basic Section 427 protections arc in place -- through the 
current "administrative review" that each state must first pass before it 
proceeds to a case record based field review of compliance. Overall 
compliance should then be based upon the state's documentation of 
positive outcomes in terms of placement prevention, length of stay in 
placement and other measures of movement towards picrmancncy. We 
believe, after 14 years of experience with the provisions of P.L, 96-272, 
that simply having the Section 427 procedural safeguards in place in no 
longer enough. States should be held accountable for success in prevenung 
placements, reunifying families and moving children quickly towards 
permanency. With the impending requirements of the nationwide 
Adoption and Foster Care and Analysis Reponi.ng System (AFCARSl, the 
states will be in a position to repon ouicomc/case flow data that can be 
used towards this end. 

In closing. Madam Chairwoman, I would like to thank the Sub-Commiticc 
(or allowing me the opportunity to discuss New Jersey's experience with 
the currcf.i Section 427 requirements as well as our view of the potential 
impact of block granting the Title IV-B and Title IV E programs. We. at 
the New Jersey Division of Youth and Family Services, join with you in 
seeking to strengthen our ability to prevent placement, preserve laniihcs 
and to quickly achieve permanent outcomes for children in foster caic 
Thank you. 
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Chairman Johnson. Mr Horn, it is a pleasure to welcome you 
back to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF WADE F. HORN, PH.D., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 

FATHERHOOD INITIATIVE, AND FORMER COMMISSIONER, 

ADMINISTRATION FOR CHILDREN, YOUTH AND FAMILIES, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Mr. Horn. Thank you. It is a pleasure to be back after a 2-year 
hiatus from appearing before this committee. 

My name is Wade Horn, and I am the director of the National 
Fatherhood Initiative, an organization whose mission is to restore 
responsible fatherhood in America. I also am the former U.S. Com- 
missioner for the Administration for Children, Youth and Families 
in the Department of Health and Human Services, and served as 
a presidential appointee on the National Commission for Children. 

I have submitted a more lengthy statement for the record, and I 
v/ould just like to summarize my major points. 

Child welfare today is not just in crisis, it is at a crossroad. We 
have to determine /nether we want to continue on down the road 
we are on, toward more micromanagement and regulation of the 
child welfare system, or whether we want to change directions and 
provide States and local agencies with greater flexibility to do the 
job that they want to do. I am here to testify that I think we need 
to change direction. 

There are two major problems with the child welfare system 
today. The first is that there are far too many funding streams, 
and they are far too categorical in nature. By my count, there are 
ai least 17 different funding authorities within the Children’s Bu- 
reau. There are an additional four within the National Center for 
Child Abuse and Neglect. There are several others scattered 
throughout the Administration for Children and Families. There 
are three in the Department of Justice. And I have just learned 
yesterday that there is one under the jurisdiction of the Banking 
Committee, a $76 million family unification program that quite 
frankly I didn’t know existed. 

Wliy is it that States should have to negotiate this labyrinth of 
Federal programs in order to set up one single, comprehensive, 
seamless system of services to take care of the needs of children? 
The current system is, quite frankly, lunacy. It doesn’t make a lot 
of sense. 

The second problem is that I don’t think we can find anybody 
that says that section 427 reviews are doing what they were ex- 
pected to do or intended to do. Despite wonderful intentions, what 
we have is a system where you can pass a section 427 review, and 
yet be brought to court ana found wanting in terms of protecting 
the welfare of children. I think there are two reasons for this. 

First of all, the protections as mandated within the law, are in 
some cases far too ambiguous and difficult to define so States have 
to kind of guess at what it is the Feds mean and how it is they 
are to document that, in fact, a particular protection was met. 

Second, as a former homemaker myself in the Department of 
(•hild and Family Services in the State of Illinois, way back in 
1977, I know that it is far easier to have an understanding about 
whether a particular case is in fact going well if you are part of 
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that community. It is simply too difficult for a Federal bureaucrat, 
either here in Washington or in a remonal office, to travel 200 or 
300 miles, sometimes many thousands of miles, to get an under- 
standing about what is going on with a particular child by reading 
the case record. 

How can you tell whether a particular service was appropriate if 
you don’t know the full range of services that are available in that 
community? It just doesn’t make sense to ask the Federal Govern- 
ment, witn its limited administrative resources, to take on that 
kind of responsibility and oversight. 

I have two major recommendations for the subcommittee. 

The first is to reduce the categorical nature and number of fund- 
ing streams in child welfare. I recommend that you collapse all of 
the spending within the Children’s Bureau that is dedicated toward 
child welfare, except for foster care maintenance payments and 
adoption assistance maintenance payments, along with the four 
programs in the National Center for Child Abuse and Neglect, 
those child welfare programs within the Justice Department ana 
^ the one child welfare program under the jurisdiction of the Bank- 

ing Committee, into one large block grant to allow States to imnle- 
ment a comprehensive, seamless system of services to protect cnil- 
dren. 

My second recommendation is that we devolve responsibility for 
oversight at the case level to the States. It seems to me there are 
some possibilities already being explored by the States to do pre- 
cisely this. One particularly promising approach is the use of so- 
called citizen review boards. 

There is a recent study of the use of citizen review boards in 
Douglas County, Kans., that found that their use resulted in sig- 
nificant reductions in judicial and administrative delays, speedier 
implementation of permanency plans, and most importantly, a sig- 
nificant reduction in time spent in out-of-home placement. 

An oversight system that is much more tied to the local commu- 
nity will have a better understanding of the resources and needs 
of that community, and can therefore respond in a much more ag- 
gressive fashion to ensure that children are protected, than you can 
if you come from Washington, D.C., for a 1- or 2-week visit. 

I am not suggesting that the Federal Government has no role to 
play in child welfare. In fact, I do believe that the child welfare 
amendments of 1980 were instrumental in helping to improve the 
child welfare system. The problem is that since that time we have 
gone down the road toward a much more fra^ented and much 
more overregulated system. What we need to do is reverse course 
and get out of the business of micromanaging States — 
micromanaging not only their practir^^ but their budgets — and the 
* host way to do that is through a blodv /'.rant approach. 

|Tho prepar(‘d stat(mient follows:] 
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My nai)U' is Waclo I- Hotii, l*h I) I am Ok' DirocUir i>( Uu> National f ailiorluHnl lmtiah*o*. 
an or^ani/.alion v^hoso niivsion is lo tCNloia ios|'h aiMhlo ( jihci I kh k.1 j> a naiioiial 
1-ormcrly. I served as ('omnilsNiniier h»r (’hiklren. Youth anti l■•‘amlllt’^ within iho 1‘ S. 

I Vpartmeni of Health and Human Sorvit'CN, aiitl wav a piesidcniial ap|v«inu't“ to the National 
Commission on C'htidien 

I'hc t’hild we It arc* system is m crisis Data ro|V»netl through the \oluntaiv (\s>}x.'rative 
Information System (VC'IS) inilicate that more than 445.000 children ;iee 0-IS wore in tosier 
care at the end of' l* V I Odd, a increase since ‘llic cost of foster care and adoption 

assistance under Title IV-M of the StK'ial Securiiv Act now exceeds billion, nearly ten 
the amount expended in FV 10S|, We are SjX'nding more and more mone\ tm child 
welfare, and ^ettin^ less anil less in return, hiileed, liespite evei mci easing money s|XMti <»n 
chdtl weilaie. vlalislics tnim the Naiiunal ('enter tor C'liild Ahuve anil .Neglect indicate ifial ni 
|ot/| iheiv were a total of OOJ.^OO suhstantiated cases of abuse or nejtleci. an all time hi^!)i 

(<Klav iv not the fust time that a erisis m the child welfare swtem has made relimii 
necessary. In the H>70N, the >\siem w as o\ erburdeiied w ith an estimated .500.000 chilihen 
in foster care \t that time, lew oates had adeijuate svstomv iii place for eiisuiin^ ijutek 
leMtluuori of foster care epistles, tlirou^li cither leumfieatum ui placemeiit tor adoption 
Some siati's and Kx*al aiieiieies could not even readiK dcteinniic the Uvation ol a child oiuc 
that child was phn‘ed m fovlcr care I he icmjIi wav huiidiedv ol ihouvaiidv o( ehildivn m 
■ loviei caie diiti." Ixiunciii^ tiom one tovier care home lo aiiothei with no aj:ret“d U|X*n louy 
term plan or vUMieyv loi reviiKim: ihe coni'ei iiv taciiie elnUlreri in out of liome care 

Riis line silualion i handled lii amatically with the miplemeiilafioii til the Child V/ellaie 
Amondnienlv of H>80 (I’l, d luv law leijuued vtales lo implemem a iiumlx'i tif 

leforiiis. includinii a reijuiiemeni to cmitiuel an imeniiiiy of all children in fosiei care, the 
implemenfafion of a viaiewide (racking and infonnaiion swiein. and the development of a 
cave review svsieni with an emphasis on (vmianencv plaiTmeni The Adoption Awivtance 
and ('hild Welfare Act of H'SO aKti civaied lillc l\ -b.. iheivhv linking child wclftiie voiviiev 
available ihiou>:h title I\‘ H with the .AI HC foster cate pio^iam 

S'airv were leijuired bv PL oo J7.^ iti self ceilif v that ceilam admimsiiative lolorniv h.iil 
taken place, and llicri submit fo |xnodic reviews hv the ledeial >:ovei mnem io ciisuie ihai 
these relornis, as well as adiliiional proleelionv s(x»cified in ihe law. were m place loi 
chikiren in out ofdionie care The incentive ttir m.uos to conipiv with iln* law wav ihe 
ineluvitHi of addilional rule l\' H p.ivnienfs if these ivlorins vveic implemented aiul o|X‘iatme 
to the satisfaction ol the Socrclaiv of the C S I )ep.inmeni of Health ami Huitiaii Sei vices 
rite provision ml" 'ki J7J Itir <>n y»iiny svstem oversight came to lx* known as Section l..'V 
icv lows 

rite shoti teiiit lesulis of the letornis emixxlied iii PL J7J were impressive Ihe leapili 
of time children sjx-iit in tiisier can* was sliaiply rctluced and ilie luial numlx'r of cliiulren in 
oiil of home care pluimiifled Iloiii over 500.000 m }077 !«• appioximalelv JTO.MlUf m p^^i 
Since fhtil time, hovvevei. the iiumlx'i of children in foster care has lx‘en iinMeasiiiy*. aiul 
s|x*ndm^ on child well are has exploiled What hapjx'neir' 

Duimg the |0M) s. two crises preailv cltallenjtod the capacil' nt the child vvelfaie svstein to 
piotecl children Liist. Ix'gimimy* m the mid lOSO's, the erack cm ante cpuleunc diamaiicallv 
chanped the (vjx* of client Ix'inp served bv the child welfare svstcni Wheieas the tvpu.il 
tosier care placement in the 1070 s and earlv lo.sO's uivolvcil nepleet or hiphiv episinlu . .m.l 
stiess related, abuse, the tiev. crack cm aiiio eases liei|uentlv involved iiiui h mom st*veie .md 
t hionic abuse resulting m loiiyei .ind ie|XMi staw in losiei caie .Seiond, the |osn .. s.m .m 
. 1 . .elei.iii *n of the tieiid l-w.iid f .it ln*i le . . houH'l!' Id tiiu'ii ev idi u* e that al'U e i- up 
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forty times more likclv to occur when the biological father is not lieing in the home', the 
trend toward increasing father absence greatly mcreased the nunilvr of children interacMtng 
uith the ehtkl welfare system 

The federal government should have been in the forefront encouraging states to rcs|xuid 
mnoeatuel) to these new challenges Instead, the rigidity of PI. necessitated that 

states spend ealuable resources and time trying to negotiate cumbersome rules and 
regulations in order to maximize federal reimbursement under the Title 1\'-K admiiiistratue 
costs pre 'grain, and to submit to burdensome pafter reviews required under Section 4J7 In 
addition, federal attempts to reform the system haee mostly gone in the wrong direction 
Instead of incieasing ne\ibility and encouraging e.xrK'rimentation. recent retonns hai.e 
actually increased the rigidity and categorical nature of federal funding streams. 

•\ case in [xiint is the relatieely recent passage of legislation to proeide funds for family 
liie.seruition semces .Mthough some adu'cate*. of family piesorvation seruccs claim that 
out-of-home placement is preeented for as many as of children served, the fei.i> 
e\|vrimenial eealuations of family presereanon services to date haee not slioun substantially 
lower rate.s of placement in foster care 4-0 months after the termination of taniily 
preservation soreices In addition, according to Toshio Tatara of the .American Public 
NSelfjio .AsMX'iiition, the dramatic increase in children in foster care placements is not due to 
an increase in the rate at which children are entering foster care, but rather to a significant 
decline in the rate at which children arc exiti ng foster care' Despite the absence of 
empirical ei^uleriee attesting to its elfectueness, aduvates for family presereation seiciccs 
ueie successful in |Visuading Coiigtcss lo legislate a iieu funding stream which can lx‘ 
iitili/ed only for laniiiy preservation and supix'd semces, roiisequeiitly , aheilier or iitU 
such services are effectue or lx*M meet the needs of a pariicular commumU, states aie now 
required to use a suhstantial p^Mlioii of lederal tunds to provide family preservation svrvicvs 

In addition to the intle\ibility and categi»rival nature of federal funding si reams, ihe 
legislaiivelv ini|xised requiremeiiis of Seclion 4J7 may have alsti Iveii a hinderanee lo febniii 
fui ai IviiNi two reasons. 

I'irst, ihe protevlions maiivlaied in 1^1. aie highly subjective and dittrv'ult to 

o|X‘ritiioiiali/e. Foi example, one ol the case )ilan requirements is that a vfiild lx‘ )>lavcvl "in 
close proximitv to the parents' home " \\ hat d<x*s close pioximity mean’’ D<x's it mean the 
same thing in New ^'ork ('ity as ui Tialr’ What il n was not appropriate, rn a pariivulai 
vase, to place a child in close prvixmiity to liis or her parents What slioulv! tnie do then? 
l.avTing clear definitivms and unambiguous requiremeiiis, states arc often toiced t<» "guess ' at 
the divumeiitafion required tv' pass a Section 4J7 reviews 

Secmid, mam ol the protections under Section 4J7 are highly dciviident u|x>n an itiimiate 
understanding ol the individual case. Mow would a bureaucrat from Washington, D.C , tinly 
lx‘ able to have an vipinion as to the "apprvipnateiiess of services being prvivided" lo a 
particular family m rural Kansas or urban Ilarllord? .A much mvire rational and vietensihle 
svstem of vwersight vvtiuld lx‘ hx*a My based, toi a Itval reviewer is in a far Ixnter ixishumi tti 
iindeiNtand Itx'al conditions and ciivumstaiices than a one or two week, visitor from 
Wa.shingtoti. I) C' , or lioni a regional oltice olten hundrevls of miles away, l acking tins 
intimate knvwvledge ot hx'al conditions and circunistances, the Section 4^7 levicvcs have 
Ixvome pajxT exercises, unable to address the complexities and nuances ot the individual 
case 
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Chairman Johnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Horn. 

Mr. Digre. Sorry, Digre. 

STATEMENT OF PETER DIGRE, DIRECTOR, LOS ANGELES 

COUNTY DEPARTMENT OF CHILDREN AND FAMILY 

SERVICES, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Mr. Digkk. Chairperson Johnson, members of the committee, 
thank you very much for the opportunity to be here today. My 
name is Peter Digre, and I am the director of the Los Angeles 
County Department of Children and Family Services, an agency 
which during 1994 responded to more than 165,000 reports of 
abuse and neglect. Today and every day, I am personally respon- 
sible for the care and nurturance and protection of 58,000 children. 

Virtually eve^ day, in the media, we hear about children who 
have been horribly abused. Usually this abuse is at the hands of 
parents, sometimes it is at the hands of temporary caretakers. 
Tramcallv, as we talked about earlier, there are times at which the 
child welfare system itself fails to live up to the minimum stand- 
ards required to ensure the safety of children. 

All of us agonize for these children, and overwhelmingly, the 
American people cry out that the safety and nurturance of these 
children must be the first priority for all of us. 

I am deeply concerned that the combined potential of block 
grants for both welfare reform and for child welfare will have a se- 
verely negative impact on children in the child welfare system, for 
example, if procedures are implemented either federally or at the 
State level tnat remove large numbers of families from assistance 
in the juvenile court statutes throughout the country. 

The definition of neglect includes food, clothing, shelter and med- 
ical care. Therefore, many of the children removed from assistance 
would flood into the child welfare system due to the inability of 
their parents to provide for the basic essentials of life. Our experi- 
ence with the recession and the California 1992 AFDC cuts indi- 
cates that the numbers would be at least in the thousands and con- 
ceivably in the tens of thousands in Los Angeles County alone. In 
short, I truly believe that the Nation’s foster care system may well 
grow geometrically. 

This chart that I have attached for you documents the very inti- 
mate relationship between the economic well-being of families and 
children entering the child welfare system. Proposals — and I was 
very relieved to hear the Chairperson’s comment — which would 
block grant child welfare entitlement programs would put the child 
welfare situation in the state of being confronted with an open- 
ended juvenile court mandate which could place countless numbers 
of new children into foster care. And if there is only a capped block 
grant to pay for their care, without hyperbole, we can conclude 
there would of necessity bo a drastic decline in the quality of the 
care and the safety of the children in that system, as capped re- 
sources provide less and less adequate care for growing numbers of 
children. 

Second, the issue of the safety of children also demands national 
standards for child saf(‘ty. Public Law 96-272 embodied many 
years of collected wisdom regarding minimal standards. The 427 
protections, to my mind, speak to very simple and very basic 
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things: Having case plans and goals, having cases reviewed by 
judges and case review boards periodically, and basic protections of 
parents' rights, like having your child placed close to home so you 
can be reunified with them. 

Most importantly, what these standards have done is created a 
common vision and a common language which consistently focuses 
attention on the important outcomes for children, such as safety 
and all children's needs for permanent homes. As such, I truly be- 
lieve that the essence of these goals, that the spirit of these goals, 
has extraordinary value. 

I would like to ask the committee to enhance the 427 protections 
by including requirements that are universally vital to maximize 
the safety of children. Just a few examples: Children are injured 
in care and with their own parents if they are not visited; clearly, 
minimal standards of visitation should be included. Children can 
be left with child molesters if there are no criminal checks or child 
abuse background checks. Youth being removed from foster care 
need training to enter adulthood, or else they become homeless and 
they enter deprived. 

I would like to suggest a number of ways in which flexibility 
could also be achieved. No. 1, there are numerous small categorical 
programs which could simply be rolled up and included in IV-B. 

No. 2, 10 waivers is hardly enough authority to administer IV- 
B and IV-E. I think HHS should have the capacity to give at least 
50, at least 1 for each State. 

No. 3, the concept of tax credits for adoption is very powerful and 
very important and we support it wholeheartedly. 

No. 4, the current rulemaking to consolidate State planning re- 
quirements for children's programs should be expanded to include 
other arenas, such as substance abuse prevention and treatment 
and housing that families in the child welfare system badly need. 

In closing, please analyze all proposals for welfare block grants 
from the perspective of the safety of children. Second, please en- 
hance the national standards for child safety. Please do not elimi- 
nate them. The decisions that we make will affect the safety of mil- 
lions of children. 

Thank you very, very much for the opportunity to be part of the 
discussion. 

[The prepared statement and attachment follow:] 
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TKSTIMONV 01- m KR DKiRt:, DlRhXriOR 
I.OS AN(;t:Lt:S COtM V ntTARINIKM Ot ( HII.DRKN & h AMII.V SERVK'F.S 

Congressvonan Johnson, Members of the Committee. Thank you 
for the opportunity to testify today. My name is Peter 
Diqre and I am the Director of the Los Angeles County 
Department of Children and Family Services, a public child 
welfare agency which, during 1994, responded to more than 
165,000 reports of child abuse and neglect. Today, and 
ev» 2 ry day I am personally responsible for the protection, 
care and nurturance of 58,000 children. 

CQNTEXI 

We are confronted today with a myriad of proposals to 
restructure the program and financing for the nation's 
welfare and child welfare system - some of the proposals arc 
quite radical. Neither 1 nor Los Angeles County have 
completed our analysis of the many variations on the 
evolving proposals so I would like to focus my comments on 
some of the crucial questions and issues which 1 hope 
Congress reflects on in reaching its decisions. 

CHR FIRST .PRIOR I TV MFST BE .CHILDREN AND THEIR SAF.ETY 

Virtually every week, if not every day, on our television 
networks, radio programs and newspapers and nagarines, we 
see, hear and read about children who have been abused and 
neglected -- children who suffer at the hands of those whom 
our society has trusted to nurture and raise. Often, these 
people are the parents who have brought the children into 
the world; sometimes they are temporary co retakers whom 
agencies like mine have trusted to provide care tor children 
vs'ho have already suffered abuse at the hands of others. 
Tragically, there are tir.^s in which the child welfare 
system itself fails to live up to the minimal standards 
required to insure the safety of children. 

We, the people, the entire American public, agonize for each 
and every one of these children and their families. 

• V*' 1 'Who 1 m i ng ly and universally, the American people cry out 
- THE SAFETY AND NERTTKANCE OF CHlLDHFN MFST BE THE FIRST 
f-HK^RITY LOP AU. ELtCIED AND Al'POINTED OFFICIALS. The media 
knows the depth of this cry and holds us all strictly 
.account ab 1 e . 

I'OSSIinK ;M)-ACT oL si FiiKM i'R' d'O.SAI.S ON CMinO SAT L rv AND 

NVF. I VRANCE 

From the pr rspe 't i vc of child safety and nurturance, m.any 
viuestioh!; need 1 . 1 ar 1 1 i cat i an rcpirding prop.-rals to llock 
ui int i.aoqrarj. such ic. welfare, food ct i'-ps, cuiid welfare 
and f os t<»r c.ire. 

! am extremely concerned that d.ita exists which indicates 
th<it. the combined impact of a block grant for welfar*’ reform 
and a t-lock ijrant for ch i Kd we 1 f r^>/ 1 o;.t or care *'ouUI have a 
i;r\«rely negative a f f fa t on the safety of children and the 
chil'i wi^ll U P system. 

Block fjranting itself clinnates vho trndition<il individual 
< I't 1 1 1 '-rant for A Hir and fct<-d it.irps. During tires of 
1 <■ .-or.s 1 on , capped r.t.ite l loi-k giant r» ;.<'<urces will be 
ettnf r fuitia-i with tirowini numbiM's of f-imilirs w 1 1 li childicn 
nef>d 1 ng .ir;. i;;t imc . I his will logically 1 e.ui to e . qn i f i • ant 
if*du<'tions in the a;;*.\i r.t ar>e<* provided to f-ach individual 
family. In addition, | «r .. p<'»sa 1 s to di op f<ir. ili<.*s tuid 
children from .is;; i -;t air'e due to time limits eg other t caseiis 
r ly involve e 1 i r i r. i i ng .is r iny as ' r i 1 I ) on fdnldieh 
ri it i en.i 1 iy I ri'p as!i i st arieo , iiv*Judir«g r.evi r a 1 hundred 
t li< .J'-'in I children in f o:; Atmlej; County alone. 
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Since, in Juvenile Court statutes throughout the Country, 
the definition of "neglect" includes lack of food, clothing, 
shelter and medical care, many of the children removed from 
assistance would flood into the child welfare system due to 
the inability of their parents to provide for the basic 
essentials of life. 

Our experience with the recession and the California 1992 
AFDC cuts indicates that the numbers would be at least in 
the thousands and conceivably in the tens of thousands in 
I.os Angeles County alone. In short, the nation's foster 
care system may well grow geometrically. 

The attached chart indicates the intimate relationship 
between the economic well being and economic opportunities 
of families and the reporting of child abuse and neglect. 

You can also sur\use the extreme magnitude of this issue by 
realizing that 1.8 million adults and children in Los 
Angeles County today are sustained at least in part by the 
welfare and food stamps system -- this is more than 20^ of 
the total County population. 

Given this intimate relationship between economic sustenance 
and the entry of children into the child welfare and foster 
care system, it is not speculative to predict that a 
significant proportion of children for whom assistance is 
terminated or cvirtailed w'ill enter the child w*e 1 f a re/ f ost er 
care system. 

Pioposals have also been advanced to eliminate the child 
wel faro/f ostcr care entitlement and block grant child 
well lire related programs including family preservation, 
foster care, child welfare supervision and support for 
emancipating foster children to achieve independence. In 
short, ru.sources would he capped and not need or workload 
driven . 

Obviously, if both the welfare reform block grant and the 
child welfare block grant are implemented, the child welfare 
system could be confronted with an open ended Juvenile Court 
randate and entitlenent that would place countless numbers 
of new children into the foster care system, while only 
having a capped block grant to pay for their care. 

Without hyperbole, we can reasonably conclude that there 
would be a drastic decline in the quality of care and safety 
for children in the child welfare and foster care system as 
the "capped" resources provide for growing numbers of 
children. There will be more children per caretaker, less 
support per caretaker, loss training for caretakers, loss 
social work supervision and treatment by less trained 
children's social workers, less preparation for 
independence, loss adoptions, loss family preservation 
ef f orts . . .T he consequences may well be tragic. 

; AM rV Or CMlIf^KKN Pl-KANDS bASlC NATIONAK STANnAHDS 

I'.ddic lav 'Jfi-T’V?, ilu* Child Welfare and Adoption Assirtancc 
A't of l<<>-(', VIS the roj-ult of r my ye ir.s of work by child 
I'n 1 ( i. r,a I ch i Mi 1 t. ' adv.. at atid r<rbc>iG of 
r-ngress. h 1 r. n nuiit laiG enjoyod strong l’>ipai t ic.an 
; 1] <] >ort . 

1‘. '»<-;•/•.’ w,ir. int^-ni< d to j ->rrdy a r-url or of child welfare 

' V f 1 ’ M ' ‘ : 1 . i a " . 1 r i .1 a rd Mi r, " aj | 1 a.j.h . 
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The carrot is the Title IV-B incentive funds edch State 
receives, and the stick is the prevision that the State's 
caseload is in ccrr-pliance with each of the Section 427 child 
protections . 

The issues before your Conmitteo today are whether these 
"427 reviews" have served to improve the lives of children; 
and whether eliminating th«se requirements and block 
granting these funds will strengthen the states' abilities 
to deliver child welfare and foster care services to 
ch i Idren . 

The 427 protections actually speak to only four dimensions 
in the foster care arena: case plans, periodic foster care 

status review; administrative review; and procedural 
safeguards relative to parents' rights. Each of these 
dirensions speak to both process and outcome for the 
children and families in whose lives the state finds it 
necessary to intervene. 

1 believe that these protections represent sound practice 
standards, a cormon sense approach to assuiinq that each 
child and fanily will be well -served. They represent a 
logical process for assuring that child welfare services are 
provided in a deliberate, thought-out fashion; that they are 
provided with sonc continuity and consistency across the 
country and throughout the period of tire children are in 
the qove rnrunt ' s care. 

My problem with the 427 process is that the "protections" 
are so limited. 1 would like to ask. the Committee to 
cr.hcince the 42 7 protections by including requirements that 
universally are vital to maxirrize the safety of children. 

1. We know that abused children can be injured or 

neglected by caretakers if they are not recularly 
visited by children's social workers. Clearly minimal 
standards of visitation are a basic protection. 

1. W’e know that children can be left in the care of child 
rolcr.ters when criminal and child abuse b ickground 
checks are not. co.-pl et od . This should bo a required 
protect ion . 

3. Wo know that ro it- ana ble eflorts to prevent placement is 
a meaningless c'oncept, unless co.-prolu'ns i ve family 
presMrvat ion snjvicrs are uniformly available. Family 
preservation should be highly structured and available. 

4. We know that without training, education, housing and 
employment, emancipating foster youth often find 
themselves homeless and supporting themselves through 
pi c'S t i t ur i on and crime. Basic rr. qu i remont s for 

pr epa ration for i ndependence are essential. 

Wo know that children with (“crplex medical and 

d<-vf* 1 epr''nt a 1 pioble,"** c.in be a i .ipt ’>.1 w:th r-ii'*.' j a 1 i /c?d 

a ic|>t ion .subsidies. 

We know that -'h i 1 d r < >n ' s s.'cial worker n who arc 
r.u<'Iully tr-nr<‘d in rirk rr'nt .iie ierr liVr ly in 

■•hiilM-n ti> in dargr'r. Tlw;. i i a i rn rig 

; h. i < d bi a I I . I <’ j f » < ct 1 on . 
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In addition to thesft rf-cor.r.ondations, 1 would like* to 

suqgest the- following: 

1. Block. Grants of Calegor j cal..r.i sergt i onary Piogrjrss 

Sojne block grants would work and benefit states and 
counties. For instance, there are 15 categorical 
discretionary programs under-^he jurisdiction of the 
Education and Labor Committee, which I believe should 
be analyzed as candidates for a block grant. Some, 
like the Grants to improve the investigation and 
prosecution of child abuse cases, arc small - only $1.5 
million appropriated in FY 1995. Others involve highly 
specialized programs, such as Cri.sis Support Centers. 

I believe we can more efficiently and effectively 
administer such programs and respond to local needs 
through a single block grant of these items, perhaps 
vl.rough IV-B. 

j. Ixp ind the Title iv-B and IV-F Waiyvr Authority 

HR 5?52, enacted in 1994, gives HHS the authority to 
grarjt ten wiivers. This really isn't enough to be 
really innovative on a national level. I rccorrrend 
cons i .jerat ion that th.s waiver authority be exrandeu te- 
at ]<>.^st SO or roie, at least one 1 cr eacii state. 

' . 1 ncre v-ed. ]:'<''<■ et i V' s for Ad-'otign 

Adoption is the puaferred outcome f cj' tl'.e chiUlren in 
foster care who cannot return to their * n homes 
because of abuse and neglect. In I os A; k-U*s County, 
in the tvolvo ronths ending Sig.'t ember , w<: pl.tci-d 

rr»ro than one tl.c.isanJ '.'hildicn wh:-.-e paie.nts' rights 
h'\d term mated by the court in perranent and 

Icv'r.g a.liprive horos. M.iny cl th'-se adc|;'tivo 
f ] '“Sts i c<uld not h.ive keen achieved, hcwc-ver, 
without the ritle IV -L AU-ption Assistance 1-roirar. 

To r ii.e this pi^gur cvi.-n more eflt-ctive, the censopt 
cl tax <:r<-*dits for ad<^ption at nr. additierMl incentivr 
tor pt-rr money for children roiit*^ anilys.s. 



ra j:»r Trcjiit'en 

last ronth, the Administration received corrents on its 
Notice- of fr'opored Fu \ erik i ng , which w’cuid r>vr<r.'''.i’iaV»- 
s.t ate plan fcpi i re-^i'nts for several rhildien'r. 
programs. I view this -i3 a good first nfl-.-rt, l:.;t 1 

i'<-C'-.>.'^n*nd that cons i dcr it i on of it go even further. 



As our Family 1 rosr-rv it i-ai jM-giam ogei i . n-u- h. -s ,;h wn 
us, we nr-ed an <’ven qro-a'-nr <'ap.ibility fc*^ .».'* '<■ smg 
additional pi . ri-irs f'-d :<rvices foi ♦iv.d.le-d farilics. 
F'-:-arples ir.c'lude Sul '■-tar.ce Al-usr- In vention and 
li fat rent in - <q r a r'l'i , M<u:‘i)ig, »ind 1-tle XIX Mi-djcaid to 
rtHi r e -1 full r 1 :m» > - f • • ; v : < i i ^ i . t : - pi a -1 i <t 
f ir i 1 ic-s. 



In I W(«u!i iih< ; > i « -< -j i-. /( 

t-'. ; I 1 ‘J ' ty , i r ■ ♦ . - • 

V. « l I 1 1 ' 1 i '< ■ 1 i 1 r -. .*•) * ' ( - ! ; . ! V > ' 1 1 ■ I . 
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I'd also like to reinforce my conviction that national 
standards in child welfare and foster care provide the 
incentives and mandates for good practice, sound programs, 
and consistency for all children. Please enhance the 
standards for child safety. Please do not curtail them. 

1 have recornended a variety of ways for consideration to 
improve our child welfare policy, which would also provide 
to states an improved ability to deliver critically needed 
servi ces . 

I am honored to have had the opportunity to contribute to 
this crucially important discussion. remain available to 
‘Work With you in your efiorts towards improvements in 
protecting children and strengthening families. 

I am in awo of the magnitude of the decisions you must make 
since they will effect the well-being of millions of 
chi Idron. 



V/ 
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Chairman Johnson, Thank you for your very interesting, useful 
testimony. 

Mr. Murphy. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICK T. MURPHY, ESQ., COOK COUNTY 
PUBLIC GUARDIAN, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Mr. Murphy. Since 1968, I have been litigating issues involving 
abused and neglected children at every level of the State and Fed* 
eral Judiciary. Since 1987, I have been Cook County Public Guard- 
ian running an office of about 135 lawyers and 60 socialworkers 
and investigators representing primarily abused and neglected chil- 
dren, again at every state and level of the judiciary. 

Secretary Bane pointed out that the 1980 Adoption Assistance 
Act improved the whole system of child welfare in response to a 
question from Mr. Levin, I think. Based upon my own experience, 
I testified twice before Senator Birch Bayh’s committees leading up 
to this act and in favor of it. I wrote a book in 1974 where I said 
we needed more family preservation programs. All I can tell you 
is, based on my experience, things are much worse today than they 
were before the 1980 act, and I am not suggesting the 1980 act 
caused everything to get worse, but indeed they are much worse. 

If you look at Chicago in 1986, there were 8,000 kids, neglected 
and abused kids in custody. Today, there are over 30,000. Nation- 
wide in 1986, there were 262,000; today, over a half million. 

Mrs. Johnson referred to the crack epidemic as causing this and 
80 percent of our cases in Chicago are crack related. But what 
cause.s people to turn on to crack: In our judgment and what we 
see every day, it is the woman who is 22 years old, who has five 
children by different fathers, and none of the fathers are dads. She 
wakes up and she is depressed. She has got no education. It is a 
reality-based depression and she turns to drugs the same way you 
and I would if we were in the same situation. 

We can get m a plane and go to L.A. or San Francisco or the 
shore of Mi.uigan. These people cannot. They are stuck in the 
inner cities. They are stuck with the children without an education 
and no place to go, so they turn to drugs. Their paramour is the 
drug supplier and he abuses the kids and abuses the woman and 
that is what v/e see in the system. 

The simple fact is that you cannot look at the child welfare sys- 
tem in our major cities without looking at what causes it. And 
what causes it is the underclass and that is what we see feeding 
into it. Ninety percent of the cases we see, probably closer to 100 
percent some weeks, are the children of the underclass. 

And again, Mrs. Johnson referred to the case in Chicago of the 
18 children. Actually, it was 19 kids and these 5 women had 23 
kids amongst thorn. We represent them. We are their lawyer. And 
the 23 kids had 17 fathers. And each one of these mothers had 
theiv first kid when they were between the ages of 14 and 16 be- 
cause we have a welfare system which encourages irresponsible be- 
havior. 

If you look at the family preservation program, who do we re- 
ward? The 95 percent of the people in the underclass who do a good 
job under difficult circumstances of raising their kids? No. Thev 
don’t got a farthing. But if you abuse your kid, we will run out witn 
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a socialworker, a housekeeper, a psychologist, chauffeuring serv- 
ices, and money. It makes absolutely no sense, but that is the way 
our welfare system has been conducted in this country and we see 
the failures of the welfare system in the juvenile courts. 

I would just s^ beware of wolves in sheep's clothing who are 
going to come before you and they are going to say we need con- 
tinuation of the same thing. And these people are academics and 
they are foundation people and they are government people whose 
livings are being made from this private and public welfare com- 
plex. 

There are two types of politicians, I think, responsible for this, 
if I can lecture such an austere CTOup of people, and that is Con- 
servatives who have given over the responsibility for dealing with 
the poor to the Liberals, and the Liberals who haven’t had a — and 
I perceive myself as a Liberal Democrat, by the way, though I 
think Liberal Democrats don’t, but the Liberals who haven't had a 
creative thought in 30 years. And I think we have to come together 
to try to figure out ways of dealing with this very complex problem. 

To use an example, Marianne Wright Edelman, who should know 
better, wrote in Mother's Day and Parade Magazine, if it is wrong 
for IS-year-old inner-city girls to have babies without the benefit 
of marriage, it is wrong for rich celebrities, too. Absolute garbage. 
A 35-year-old woman with a lot of money can raise a kid by herself 
but a 12-year-old kid or 14- or 15-year-old kid should be reading 
Chaucer, should be going to sweet shops, and should be doing other 
things. All I can say is I go to court, my 9-year-old kid is here with 
me today, not as an exhibit but because ne wanted to get out of 
school. That is probably a form of child abuse. 

Mr. Lkvin. Just a normal kid. 

Mr. Murphy. And I walk into court and 1 see kids the same age 
as my 9 year old and my 12 year old and I know they have the 
same ability and talent, out unless they can do the 40 in 4.1, we 
don't care about them. We are willing to spit their lives down the 
drain and that is what we are doing with the lives of the kids of 
the underclass. 

And the way to do something about it isn't to give them more 
money. If I gave Joe $150 every time he broke a window, he would 
go break another window. If you give a 12-year-old kid AFDC be- 
cause she has a child, it is culturm. What do you expect? We have 
got to change the system. We have got to rethink it. I don’t have 
the answers. I am just a lawyer who goes to court. But we have 
to think about the answers and come up with conclusions. Thank 
you. 

(The prepared statement follows:! 
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OFFICE OF THE COOK COUNTY PUBLIC GUARDIAN 
JUVENILE COURT 

2245 W. OGDEN AVENUE 
4th FLOOR 

CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60612 



PATRICK T. MURPHY PHONE: (312) 433-4300 

FAX; (312) 433-4336 

TESTIMONY OF PATRICK T. MURPHY BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS. SUB COMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT JANUARY 23. 1995 

Ti.t* Cook County Public Guardian's office acts as guaidian foi 400 elderly 
pocipii! vvtio suffer from Al^rfroimer's disease and oiganic brain syndiome and also 
<11101 lury and (Hjiiidiaii ad lueiri loi 31,000 abused and neglected children in 
Cook County Illinois. We ftave 250 employees 35 lawyers and about 50 social 
workers or ti',vc'Sti(|auMS The vast m,i| 0 iity of oiii lawyers work m the Juvenile 
(..ik;'! -<i Cb'cngu 

I |)e>snn,illy li,ive her.**' (eivesentiiiQ abused and neglected childien since 
1968 fast as a legaf scmvicos lawyCM, then m private practicing and since 1986 as 
Puhhc Guardian I ha^/(? argued cases involving abused and neglected children and 
thiar tannlies at every level ol the state and lederal judiciary, including the United 
St«rti‘s Supreme Court In 1974 I wrote a book about my exptuiences in 
((‘pte'-entmg abused and neglected and then families Oi,r; .Kindly, Parent the $t.ate. 

V-k ng Pn'S*'. Penguin Books 

In thill book. an(f later on at least lw(j occasions betore Congressional 
c uui;M(t;ecs I <eg t(»d Ifwit Ihr* jmur weie bei*'g virimii/ed by the state's appioacfi 
to cruld welfare Along with oiIums. I argurai that family jireser vatiori would bo 
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Cheaper for the government and better for the child. In mv experience in the 
1970's cases of actual child abuse were rare. We argued that most children were 
taken from poor parents because of the middle class bias of state social workers. 

In 1980 congress passed the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act 
("AAA"). This act mandates that the state provide family preservation services to 
keep childien at home. In Illinois, for instance, these services have taken the form 
of housekeepers in the home, cash vouchers up to $500, a downpayment of two 
months rent on an apartment, psychiatric oi other counseling and chauffeuring 
services, The Adoption Assistance Act was the culmination of the "do not blame 
the victim" philosophy popular m the late 60's and 70's. According to this 
viewpoint, a poor, poweiless and misguided parent is as much a victim as the child 
whom he oi she has abused. According to this thinking, the state should provide 
services so that parents can learn to provide adequate care to then children. 

Because we lepiesent abused and neglected childien, primarily at the 
Juvenile Court m CtMcago, we see life from the bottom of the mountain, not the 
too. I cannot pretend that our perspective is that of an administrator or a 
bureaucrat or an academician. We aie lawyers going to a specific court in a 
specific county, in a specific state tiymg to repiesent, as best we can. 31,000 
childien who range in age from a few days old to swaggering, defiant and down 
deep frightened adolescents. We cannot tell you fust hand the effects of the 427 
leviews. However, we can tell you first f\and that they appeal to make no 
d»ffeieiice. othei than to irtciease bureaucracy. 
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In brief we believe that the 427 Review should be done away with because: 

(A) experience shows they do not help; 

(B) over the past two decades, the philosophy these reviews seeks to uphold 
has been shown to be not only muddloheaded, but positively counterproductive, in 
that it harms the veiy people it seeks to help, and 

(C) anything we can do to reduce federal bureaucracy and to return decision 
making to those who actually face these problems is a step m the right direction 

Let's take an actual case. On September 15, 1994 Chicago Police charged a 
31 yeai old woman living on the Westside of Chicago with endangering her nine 
childien, age six weeks to adolescence. The police reported, "(elach child smelled 
of human feces, there was inadequate cleanliness, inadequate food, roach infested 
conditions and two inches of watei rn the house." The llliriois Department of 
Ctiildren & Family Services {DCFSJ had been ''working with" the mother for the 
past half dozen years. After the police took ° kids from the woman, a DCFS 
spokesperson said. "From the time we've beeri involved with the family, we've 
been dealing with issues related to poverty. ..we can't take children away )ust 
because of poverty, and |ust about everything here, ..relates to poverty...." 

Four years earlier, DCFS, with Juvenile Court approval, had taken the kids 
fiom the mother because she left home to get her welfare check and didr^'t think of 
corning back for two days. Her six children were left with an invalid grandma. 
According to investigators, at that time tne four children: 

were without coats. Poor hygiene. ..standing water, ..soiled pampers 

throughout bedroom floor Holes in walls and falling plaster ... .Older children 
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admitted they had not had any breakfast for two days, only lunch at school 
and a sandwich for dinner. Infant was saturated with urine when child was 
taken into protective custody. Worker changed pamper and baby was so 
raw from diaper rash, skin literally came off in diaper. There was no food at 
all in the refngeratoi, all baby formula was spoiled even bottle child was 
drinking from.... 

Aftei a few months. DCFS returned the kids to the custody of the mother 
and began to offer her family preservation services. The State provided the mother 
with a nousekeeper five days a week. They purchased beds and hired workmen to 
install a hot water heatei and fix the holes in the wall. Somewhere along the tine, 
however they forgot to n'lake sure that the mother kicked her habit. Not 
surpiisiftgly. lour years later, the kids were in woise shape and there were three 
rtiore of thorn 

I could write pages about the number of kids I have seen beaten, raped or 
killed while the state was trying to preserve a family that was not a family at all, 
but instead a couple of people whose sexual relations led to the birth of a child. In 
my view fiom tnc bottom of the mountain, at a collectively unconscious level, 
society Simply does not consider the underclass kid to have the same worth as a 
wtuU; or black nvddle class child. These poor cfuldren are fungible commodities to 
be experimented witli by sendir^g them back to parents who have tortured or 
ru'glocted them. 

The child welfare crowd frequently takes a blas6 attitude toward child abuse 
Take a recent study' tlial divrded all injuries suffered by children into four 



' NATIONAL INCIDENCC AND PREVALENCE OF CHILD ABUSE AND 
NEGLECT: 1988, Revisited Report, Rockville, Maryland. Westat, September, 1991, 
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categories: Fatal, Serious, Moderate and Inferred. Moderate was defined in the 
report as "injuries or impairments for which observable symptoms persisted for at 
least 24 hours (£a, bruises, depression or emotional distress.)** The authors of 
the report listed only six percent of all sexual abuse cases as serious, even though 
one third of all sexual abuse cases included penile penetration. 

Therefore, the maiority of cases where your friendly pervert screws a child 
are not serious. And it is only "moderate" sex abuse when the mom's paramour or 
the dad comes up behind a 12 year old girl and fondles her breasts, or pats her 
butt. Of bites her on the shoulder, or strokes her leg or crotch as they're watching 
MTV. And it's only moderate sex abuse when in one third of cases the lout 
actually screws the kid. But the true believers in the child welfare industry argue 
that these adults are victims who must be helped at the expense of the child's 
safety . 

Could you imagine the response of feminists (or conservative, traditional 
women, foi that rnattei) to anyone arguing that this type of behavior toward a 
nonconsenling adult woman is not serious? Or try suggesting that a boss who i 
mouUiing sexual innuendos is not guilty of a senous infraction Or that a goon 
wf\o slaps ms wife or girlfiirjnd around leaving "iniunes or impairments lor which 
observable symptoms persisted for at least 24 hours (e.g,, bruises, depression or 
emotional distress) causes only "moderate abuse." Beat up or rape the kid down 

as reported by Douglas Besharov and Lisa Laumann in a paper prepared for the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, Princeton. New Jersey, 
May 25 27, 1994, DON'T CALL IT CHILD ABUSE IF IT'S REALLY POVERTY. 
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the block and you'll end up in the can for a good long spell. Beat up or have sex 

with your own child and you'll get a social worker and housekeeper. 

And the federal guidelines mandate that even when the children are taken 

away, the states must bend ovei backwards to send the children back home. Let 

me give you one more case of ours, but I'll let the Chicago Tribune explain it. 

A mother who stood idly by as her boyfriend repeatedly sexually and 
physically abused her three daughters, including one who lat^r died, should 
be flown at taxpayer expense to Florida four times a year to visit her two 
surviving giils, (DCFS officials) are recommending. 



At the tiial, testimony showed that |the mother) for years stood idly by while 
as her thiee daughters were beaten and raped by Ithe boyfriend). In some 
instances, she had been in the same bed with (the boyfriend) as he sexua y 
attacked hei daughtei. according to the testimony. 

(The daughters were four, six and eight at the time that the younger one was 

nuiideied by the boyfriend 1 

The 427 Review foi family pieservation is a great idea if there is a family to 
preserve But. it is a horrible idea if n involves keeping children m leturning them 
to a situation where they can be seriously harmed. The goal of child welfate 
Should be child piotection. At times, child protection means preserving the family. 
But federally mandated child pieservation too often means that services are 
lavished on niesponsible individuals who have seriously harmed their children. 

Family Preservation also makes little sense in the largei scheme of welfare 
services. Under its aegis, inesponsible behavioi is rewarded and responsible 
behavior is denigrated. If, for instance, you take any floor of any housing project m 
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.he na„on you may f,nd seyen famines s.rugghng heroically aga.ns, .mpossible odds 
.0 ra,se the.r children adequately, three or four families providing margirtally for 
children, and one or two crack cocaine addicts who abuse their children or 
leave them kids alone while they go out looking for drugs. Which of the parents 
receives additional services from the tax payers? No, the seven families providing 
heroically for then children or even the families who are providing marginally care, 
instead, the drug addict actively abusing or neglecting her children roay get a 
housekeeper, money, intensive social work services, chauffeunng, ,o appointments 

and even several months rent for a new apartment, so that she can move out of 
the projects. 

The message to people m the uiioeiciass is, act irresponsibly and you will 
get help Act responsibly and you ye, nothing | submit to you that this is a 
Pationi.ing message Because i, involves the unrteiclass, which m ou, ma,o, cities 
IS compiised primarily of Afncan American, i, is a racist message. 

These vignettes aie anecdotal. But Chapin Hall a, the University o, Chicago 
conducted a massive three veai study of the Illinois family prese.vation piogram 
Family Fust The study was the laiyest and most comprehensive ever oeifoimeri 
family preservation Chapin Hall concluded that Family F.rst did no, have any 
measurable success at keeping chilqren ou, of the ioster care system. Because the 
program cos, S20 mrllron collars a yea, ihe Chaprn Hal, report concluded ihat 
DCFS was spendrnp S20 mrlhur, to save S2 mrllmn, ,n effect wasting $18 n„.l,on a 
year, in ihe best ,rad,„o„ o. bureaucracy, tne agency then sough, to expand ,ne 
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program. 

Chapin Hall reported that DCFS officials recognized that the Family First 
initiative would lead to deaths of some children, but apparently believed that the 
successes would outweigh these setbacks. Chapin Hall pointed out that "It is 
almost certain that the probability of child deaths will be higher m a program m 
which children at risk are left at home rather than taken into foster care..." The 
report goes on to observe, "The original designers of the [family preservation 
program) realized that such cases would occur and went to some lengths to devise 
responses to these crises." As a pait of its evaluation process, Chapin Hall began 
gathering data on the deaths of children duiing and after Family First services weie 
otfeied However, Chapin Hall repoited, that after a year or so, "DCFS 
administiatois have asked us to suspend oui study of child deaths. 

DCFS gives socuiity deposits and lent downpayments to people whom the 
arjoncy perceives to be m danger of losing fheii children because of inadequate 
f.ousittrj This IS a reasonable program if funds are not given to paients who have 
blown the egg money on crack, coke, hcio.n and booze When Chapin Hall began 
to study the housing initiative, DCFS again told them "to halt all inquiries...." 

Who are the children and families we see at court? 

In 1986. 8,000 childien were m substitute caie m Cook County as a result 
of abuse and neglect. Today, there are over 30.000 such children. In 1986. 
262,000 children resided m substitute caie, while today there are about 
m.Uion Most child welfaie oxpeiis attubute this astounding increase to drug 
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abuse. At least 80% of the cases we see in Cook County involve a drug addicted 
parent or parents. Lawyers in L.A. and New York tell me that their statistics are 
the same or higher. 

At first I thought that drugs were the cause of the dramatic increase in child 
abuse, but not today. The usual case we see from the bottom of the mountain 
involves a woman in her earlier 20 s with three to five children by several fathers, 
none ol whom is involved with her or the kids. She becomes depressed and her 
depiesSiOn is reality based She ts a high school drop out with little education and 
no jOb prospects. Her own mother had hei fust child when she should have been 
studying Chaucer or skipping rope. And she heiself does not know her father She 
wakes up one day realizing that for all intents and purposes her life is over. And, 
piobdbiy so t ()0 aie the lives ol hei childieri She turns to v.rugs as a leasonable, 
chcapei and ccitamly moie viable alternative to a tup Vermont, the shore or 
Eu'odc And if you oi I were in hei shoes, we would turn to drugs or worse. 

She becomes more depressed, withdrawn, forgets hei childien and goes off 
for hours, days, and even weeks leaving hei kids for neighbors and family 
ultimately to rescue, in many cases her drug supplier becomes her paramour and 
ultimately the abuser of her children 

The underclass was r^ot created by welfare, but .oday it is susiamed by a 
welldiG system that encourages depenaency. The problems of the underclass are 
exacerbated by the flight of companies to undeideveloped countries. To succeed 
today, you need at least a high school diploma and probably moic. Children having 
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children do not finish their high school education. People of the underclass do not 
have the high school education plus more. The Right ignores the plight of the 
underclass and the Left patiomzes it, which is just another form of racism. Marion 
Wright Edelman of the Children's Defense Fund, who knows better, wrote in 
Parade Magazine on Mother's Day, 1994, "And if rt's wrong for 13-year-old, inner 
City girls to have babies without benefit of marriage, it's wrong for rich celebrities 
too." The fact is, most sirtgle women celebrities who are having children are not 
children, and they have the maturity and financial resources to raise a child 
reasonably well. Thiiteen year old girls should be doing math, playing volleyball, 
and working on computers, not changing diapers and worrying about their W.I.C. 
funds. AFDC checks and food stamps 

Every Sunday afternoon, I see laige African American men running up and 
down the gndiron, knocking other men down and scoring touchdowns. Colleges 
ar'id piofessional teams demand excellence from mixir-city African American 
athletes Socrety, schools and the Left expect nothing from inner city African 
American kids, whether bright, average or oumb The most depressir'g part of my 
job IS to walk into (uvenile court on any day, and to see kids about the same age as 
my own two sons, with the same potential for excellence and achievement, who 
wilt never have the chance to attain that potential. As a society, we should 
demand excellence from everybody, but most particularly from those who have no 
one else to motivate them to reach then potential. 

I compare the underclass I sec m court today to the poor I represented in the 
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60’s and 70's, and the companson is invidious. I now see five or six generations, 
15 years apart, of welfare dependent families without constant male authority 
figures; schools that do not--and cannot without parental involvement--educate; 
factory jobs exported to Asia; a welfare system depriving people of dignity, 
fostering irresponsible behavior and belittling self-discipline; drugs sold on street 
corners as freely as soda, and guns as available as drugs; and the whole mess a 
Gordian knot resisting solutions and ready to explode m the outer cities as random 
violence and in the inner city as noting and looting. 

A New York Times' joumahst points out that "while the cost of welfare is 
not small, it is not as laige as the passions that suiround the issue. The cost 
of AFDC may not be astronoinical, but it is devastating in terms of spinoffs such as 
childion who ulliniaiely end up in the criminal justice system, who are abused and 
neglected, or who simply live out their lives in despair on welfare themselves. To 
understand the underclass and the piob'ems of the underclass, legislators, 
members of the Administration and other polilicrans should not read boring 
statistics which can be argued every which way. Instead, they should spend a few 
days, weeks and even months m our criminal and juvenile justice courts m any 
moderately si?ed city. 

The Democrats have predictably blamed Ronald Reagan, who has become 
the libeidls' favorite whipping boy for all the social ills facing our country. Reagan 
was not exactly Oscar material, either before oi after he was elected president, but 

New York Times. December 6, 1993. 
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I suppose it IS only fair that the liberals place the blame on him for the underclass 
because conservatives have excoriated L.B.J.'s expansive and "irresponsible” 
programs for the same problems. But it does seem just a bit much for the liberals 
to shirk their own responsibility, when it was we, liberals, who hushed up the 
Moynihan leport, when he warned us of the coming underclass syndrome almost 
ihiee decades ago. 

The Moynihan report was one of the earliest victims of political correctness. 
Moynihan pointed out what he perceived to be an alarming statistic-that 25% of 
all black children were being born to single moms. He also prophesied that the 
implications ot this report could lead to increased misery among very poor African 
Amei leans. In other words, although he didn't call it that, he was alluding to what 
has Since been tagged as an underclass. The Left would have no part or Moynihan 
01 his leport, both of which weie labeled as racist. What they were really saying is 
tnat we cannot openly discuss the implications of this report because so many 
Americans are racist, and they will surely take these statistics to mean that Afiican 
Amencans are somehow less stable, less moral, less ethical and less family 
oriented than thcir white counterparts. 

Instead of admitting to the pioblems of the underclass and welfare 
dependency, the Left purposely misstated the statistics, arguing that the majority 
of individuals on welfare are white. Of couise this is true, but the vast majority of 
AiViOi leans aie also white When the statistics aie studied realistically, it is clear 
that a welfaie dependent, piimardy Afiiran Ameiicari underclass wallows in misery. 
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The Bane/Ellwood studies show that when first time recipients of AFDC aie broken 

down by race, 60% are white, 35.7% black. At any one time, 48% of recipients 

are white and 47.5% are black. With respect to the percentage of individuals who 

receive AFDC for more than ten years, 15% are whit oOd 33.7% are black. 

Most of the cases we see in Juvenile Court involve the underclass. Because 

in our major cities the underclass is primarily African American, the majority of our 

abused child clients are black. The problem is not racial, but neither is it economic. 

It is cultural. A culture of welfare dependent individuals recycle their welfare 

dependency and misery to a new generation every 15 years or so, and that 

population, for reasons dating back to slavery and segregation, is primarily African 

American. If we do not stop now, examine the problem and, as a society, try to 

do something about it, it will explode to haunt the rest of us and our children for 

geneiations to come. Woise. we as a society aie flushing tlie lives of many 

potentially talented human beings right down the toilet. But forget the talented 

human bemgs, why should a decent society shove aside innocent children, talented 

01 otheiwise. because they come fiom a certain background? 

In an article wiitten foi the Chicago Sun T.mes. The ACLU argued that 

welfare reform could be jnconstitutronal: 

The child exclusion is not about saving money: 

It IS about Singling out poor cfuldren for punishment because of the 
decisions of their parents. The goal of child exclusion proposals, as 
outlined bv its proponents is to coerce 'welfare mothers' into not 
having children. But just as the government cannot outlaw abortion 
and require women to bear children, the government cannot prevent 






women from having Children.*’ 

The goal of welfare reform should not be to prevent women from having 
children, but to encourage teenage girls to make decisions based upon 
microeconomic realities and to delay child bearing until they are adults who are 
capable of supporting their children. The ACLU argument that poor children are 
being singled out for punishment is garbage. AFDC checks go to moms, not kids. 
These mothers make decisions how to spend the money and live off the checks as 
much as the chiidrei;, and some times more. Most mothers receiving AFDC checks 
do use the money for the benefit of their children. But welfare cast as a children's 
i.ssue makes questions of welfare dependency disappear. 

CONCLUSION 

Children, pnmarily from the underclass, are pouring into the Juvenile Court 
cind child welfaie buieaucracies, primarily because of the failures of our welfare 
system. I implore you to devise ways to cut down the federal bureaucracy and 
guidelines, which stifle creative thinking on the local level and which seem to exist 
only to uphold a politically correct philosophy, which no longer make sense. 

The child welfaie buieaucracy and ns supporters aie already turning up the 
heat, arguiiuj that reform will harm children. The reality is that children are being 
harmed toda y by a welfare system which rewards irresponsible behavior and fails 



^ Article from the Op Ed Column of the Chicago Sun Times, June 25, 
1994. by Deborah Lewis, Legislative Counsel for the Washington, D.C., legislative 
office of the National American Civil Liberties Union 
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to encourage teenagers to pursue educational goals and to escape the underclass 
through persistence and hard work. Children are being harmed today by a child 
welfare system which rewards parents for irresporrsible behavior towards these 
children, by keeping these children in the homes of abusive parents. 

And please do not forget that those who complain the loudest have financial 
incentives to do so. Child welfare is a major industry in this country. The 
Department of Children and Family Services in Illinois receives over one billion 
dollars a year in taxpayer support. Those who argue loudest against welfare 
reform more often than not earn their livings as part of a private/public welfare 
complex. President Eisenhower's 1960 dictum concerning the evils of a 
military/industiial complex today can be applied equally to public and private 
welfare and child welfare elites today. These individuals hide behind abused and 
neglected children in an attempt to keep the money flowing into their own coffers. 
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Chairman Johnson. Thank you veiy much, Mr. Murphy. 

Ms. Barr, I would like you to describe in a little more detail your 
State’s oversight system, because you mentioned that there are 
three different systems. You have to do certain things under sec- 
tion 427 that you don’t normally do. But in your testimony, you de- 
scribe in rather more detail what your State actually does and it 
sounds to me very sensible and appears in practice to have been 
very effective. So what do you do and what is the contrast between 
what you do and what 427 would have you do? 

Ms. Balasco-Barr. Section 427 requires us to do the division-di- 
rected case reviews that alternate with the court when there is 
court supervision of out-of-home placement The Child Placement 
Review Board works from the judiciary system. It is a group of vol- 
unteers who are located in each county in New Jersey and they, 
too, review out-of-home placement cases and hold informal hear- 
ings regarding those same children. My point was that there are 
three bodies then reviewing the same case. 

Chairman Johnson. What is your success with the volunteer re- 
view process? 

Ms. Baiasco-Barr. It is — I value that, because oftentimes we get 
tied up into what is good case practice and sometimes forget what 
is good common sense and oftentimes the volunteer perspective 
brings to the case review process very good basic common sense. 
And that is the value of having lay volunteers reviewing the cases 
who are vested solely in what is good practice and what makes 
good sense for this child. 

Chairman Johnson. Very interesting. 

Mr. Murphy, do you believe that this kind of citizen review board 
random outcomes testing, random intervention would be better 
than the bureaucracy that we have now? Might it enable us to 
reach these problems earlier or manage them more efficiently? 

Mr. Murphy. I think we are just kind of playing around with 
something like a shell game, as I think maybe my testimony im- 
plied. I just think the whole system needs total rethinking. There 
should be more local control. Where the money comes from is some- 
thing I am not an expert on. But I think that the control and the 
direction should be on a very local basis. 

Chairman.JOHNSON. Thank you. Mr. Matsui. 

Mr. Matsui. Thank you. I would like to just say, Mr. Horn, wel- 
come back, and Mr. Murphy is making you look like a Liberal. I 
want to thank both Ms. Barr and certainly Peter Digre is a good 
friend and somebody that we have used often as a resource. We ap- 
preciate your coming from Los Angeles. 

Mr. Murphy, I would like to ask you a question. You have 135 
lawyers, you were saying, in your operation, your division, I guess 
it is? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Mr. Matsui. And you are in charge of making sure that well, you 
are a guardian for children, right, you are a court-ordered? 

Mr. Murphy. No. The public guardian name is a misnomer. We 
act as a guardian for elderly people in one small division. We take 
care of them and their estates. Our largest division, which I took 
over in 1987, there were 12 lawyers when I took it over, now there 
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are 135, and there were no socialworkers. Now there are about 60. 
We act as lawyers for children in that division. 

Mr. Matsui. So 135 lawyers under your jurisdiction 

Mr. Murphy. That is correct. 

Mr. Matsui. You have jurisdiction over children? You are the 
lawyers for the children? 

Mr. Murphy. That is correct. 

Mr. Matsui. In other words, you are the guardian — then your de- 
partment, I guess it is, is a guardian for these children? 

Mr. Murphy. We are their lawyers. 

Mr. Matsui. And this is how many thousand, 30,000? 

Mr. Murphy. Thirty thousand. 

Mr. Matsui. It started with 8,000 in 1980; it is 30,000 now? 

Mr. Murphy. Correct. 

Mr. Matsui. Now, this is the State. In other words 

Mr. Murphy. The county. 

Mr. Matsui. In other words 

Mr. Murphy. Chicago and its suburbs. The city of Chicago and 
its suburbs, about 6 million people. 

Mr. Matsui. Right. And you indicated — Chairwoman Johnson 
mentioned the 19 ^ildren that were left abused. And then I recall 
back in — if I am not mistaken, back in 1993, if I remember, in Feb- 
ruary or March of 1993, there was a situation where a mother had, 
I believe, killed her child? 

Mr. Murphy. That is correct. 

Mr. Matsui. We had a hearing about that. 

Mr. Murphy. That is correct. 

Mr. Matsui. In Chicago, if you recall, that some of us were inter- 
ested in. 

If you are the guardian and you have 135 lawyers, why is it you 
are not able to deal with these problems? Because it would appear 
to me that as guardian, vou have a personal responsibility to mak- 
ing sure that tnese children are taken out of that kind of a situa- 
tion. Why did that happen? 

Mr. Murphy. Well, we are the lawyers. Again, we are not the 
State agency which usually appears, which is the guardian. And 
what vye end up doing is suing the State agency. We have won over 
1 million — I won’t go into all the lawsuits we have had against 
them. 

One of the frustrations I feel, though, is when I came on board 
in 1987, I thought that suing and, as I said, we won all kinds of 
cases, would bring about reform. What you realize after awhile is 
that 

Mr. Matsui. If you can answer my question, because you are — 
I have to understand this. You say you sue State agencies, but you 
do that on behalf of a particular child. Is that correct? 

Mr. Murphy. That is correct. 

Mr. Matsui. So if that child who was murdered by the child’s 
mother, why did you not — you were the guardian of that child. 

Mr. Murphy. We were the lawyer. That is a good case, because 
that is a case where I think our lawyers goofed up and it was a 
family preservation case. 

Mr. Matsui. What lawyer goofed? Not your lawyer but somebody 
else. 
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Mr. Murphy. Me. I think I goofed up in that case because I am 
responsible for the lawyers under me. This is a case, a good case 
to talk about, where a mom who spent years in a psychiatric facil- 
ity was doing dismsting things. She was eating glass, sticking bot- 
tles into her, that s where the State came in and said that we want 
to keep the kid with the mom. 

Mr. Matsui. Right. 

Mr. Murphy. We ultimately went in and argued the kid should 
not live with the mom and we lost the case and we refused to ap- 
peal it thinking that we couldn't win. It came to court the second 
time and we agreed with the State the second time that this was 
a great family preservation case, we should put a housekeeper in 
the home. There was a housekeeper in the home 7 days a week. 
And the woman turned out and murdered her child. It is a good 
example of family preservation gone crazy, and we were as much 
to blame as the State in that case in a^eeing to it. 

Mr. Matsui. And this is just the point I want to make, because 
this was a State-operated program. 

Mr. Murphy. That is correct. 

Mr. Matsui. In fact, what you are doing now is under State oper- 
ation at this time. 

Mr. Murphy. No, no. It is a federally — don’t forget family preser- 
vation came from the Adoption Assistance Act and it came from the 
19 — that is where it came from, right? So that Illinois was reacting 
and they had a special $20 million grant from the Feds to do this. 

Mr. Matsui. No, no. What I am talking about here is that your 
department is a State-operated 

Mr. Murphy. County. 

Mr. Matsui. County, excuse me. 

Mr. Murphy. It is government operated. 

Mr. Matsui. I guess we just talked about the 19 children that 
were left. 

Mr. Murphy. We were not involved in that until they came into 
the system, of course. We were not their lawyers when they were 
living out there. 

Mr. Matsuk Doesn’t this point out the problem with the entire 
system and the fact that here you are — you are running it. You are 
the one that should be in charge of this. 

Mr. Murphy. I am in charge of the lawyers 

Mr. Matsui. It is one thing to rail about how terrible the system 
is, but what specific steps are you taking right now to try to deal 
with it? How can the Federal Government help you with this? Be- 
cause we are having the same discussion that we had 2 years ago, 
and you are still doing the same thing but you haven’t come up 
with any solution. 

Mr. Murphy. The solution — the solution is this, is that you and 
I are talking about lawyers going to court and socialworkers 

Mr. Matsui. No, I am not. You are talking about that. Tell me 
what recommendations you would make specifically to us so that 
we can pass legislation to make your job better and make sure 
those 19 kids aren’t in a position of disrepair and that young child 
doesn’t get murdered? 

Mr. Murphy. You should put me out of business. 
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Mr. Matsui. We would like to put you out of business, for good 
reasons. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Matsui, I know I am in Congress here, but you 
asked me a question. I would like an opportunity to respond. 

Mr. Matsui. I don’t want a filibuster. I just want you to answer 
the question. 

Mr. Murphy. I will. 

Mr. Matsui. Good. 

Mr. Murphy. And that is my own agency has gone from 12 law* 
yers and no socialworkers to 135 lawyers and all these 
socialworkers in just a few years. The State DCFS office has tripled 
its budget in a few years. There was a prognostication by Secretary 
Bane that maybe things will level off. I will tell you they will dou- 
ble in our major cities in the next 5 years. Why? Because no matter 
what you do within the child welfare system, it will have no effect 
because the child welfare system is a product of the underclass and 
of our welfare system, which is in total disarray. So no matter how 
manv billions and experts and socialworkers you pour into the 
child welfare system, it doesn’t mean a thing, because as long as 
you have 14-year-old kids having kids, which no lawyer, no 
socialworker, no bureaucrat, no Congressman can do anything 
about, as long as we say we don’t care if you get an education or 
not, we are going to continue to reward you, the system is going 
to be in disarray. We have got to change our welfare system and 
take a look at what — who we are encouraging. 

You know, the real problem is that — I know the Democrats like 
to blame Reagan and the Republicans, Johnson, but no one listened 
to Pat Moyninan in 1966 when he prognosticated what was going 
to happen when kids were having kids without the benefit of fa- 
thers. We see it every day in juvenile court. That is what we have 
got to address. 

Mr. Matsui. Let me say this. I think you are getting to the root 
cause of our problem. And again, I shouldn’t say root cause. But 
you are getting to the fundamental problem that we are trying to 
deal with here. But given the fact that we are tr>dng to deal with 
the welfare system and that is in the same general area but on a 
separate track at this time, we still are talking about the child wel- 
fare system at this particular time and just to suggest that we just 
throw it out is 

Mr. Murphy. I am saying not throw it out. 

Mr. Matsui. What are you suggesting, then? 

Mr. Murphy. I am saying unless you concentrate on this bigger 
welfare system of the underclass, it doesn’t make a difference what 
you do with child welfare. You can run it from Washington, you 
can run it from Springfield, you can run it from L.A., you can run 
it from Mogadishu, it doesn’t make any difference because we are 
feeding into it from the underclass and it is the underclass that you 
have got to attack. You have got to attack that problem because it 
will make no difference. We are going to double the size in Chicago, 
I can tell you, in 5 years. 

Mr. Matsui. Let me just conclude by saying I tend to agree with 
you. I tend to believe that the problem is going to get worse and 
worse. And we have a long ways ahead of us. 

Mr. Murphy. Because the underclass is growing. 
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Mr. Matsui. I would like to thank all four of you, I am sorry I 
didn’t get a chance to ask you questions, I do appreciate and look 
forward to working with you. 

Chairman JOHNSON, lliank you. The panel has really given ex- 
cellent testimony. 

Mr. Hancock. 

Mr. Hancock. Thank you very much. Mr. Murphy, I read the 
last paragraph in your statement. I would like to get a response 
to the statement that you make that this is a major industry, that 
actually it is to their benefit to increase the number of people on 
welfare because that is the way they make their living. 

Would you like to make a statement on that? 

Ms. Balasco-Barr. I appreciate the opportunity to make a re- 
sponse to that, because when — I think we can get so overwhelmed 
by the numbers of what not — what is not working that we don’t 
take the opportunity to look at where in States family preservation 
is working and where there has been decreases in the number of 
children coming into foster care and what model programs are 
working in several States, three of which that I know of personally 
because I was there. In Michigan with the Kellogg Foundation, 
looking at neighborhoods, building neighborhoods, changing neigh- 
borhoods, helping communities become more responsible for the 
children and families that live in those communities; Grovernor 
Whitman with her urban initiatives going back to the center cities, 
empowering communities, empowering church groups, empowering 
small neighborhoods, small groups to be responsible for the chil- 
dren that we have to serve, finding different ways that don’t in- 
volve children going into foster care but still require the State or 
the city to spend money to help people improve their housing, im- 
prove their child care, improve their education programs, having 
substance abuse programs that serve people where they have to 
learn to live. 

Mr. Hancock. Pardon me. It sounds to me like you are talking 
volunteerism. You are talking about getting people involved in this 
area whose personal income is not necessarily tied to our welfare 
programs. Am I correct in that statement? Mr. Horn, would you 
like to make a comment? 

Mr. Horn, At the risk of no longer appearing Liberal to Con- 
gressman Matsui, I would like to 

Mr. Matsui. I ruined your reputation, I am sorry. 

Mr. Horn. I think that one of the points that Mr. Murphy is 
making is a very important one, which is that when vou separate 
out, particularly biological, fathers from the household, what you 
get is an extraordinary increase in the potential for abuse. By one 
study, the estimate is that abuse goes up 40 times when biological 
fathers are out of the household. 

Now, there are lots of reasons for that. One is there are less re- 
sources for the family. The second is that parenting is less public. 
There is not a partner to help you. The third is you tend to intro- 
duce nonbiological males into the household and that can be a very 
dangerous situation. 

The fact of the matter is there is a CTeat deal that can be done 
to improve this situation through child welfare reform and also 
welfare reform. Unless fathers start to take their responsibilities 
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more seriously and more men are in the homes to raise these chil- 
dren along with the mothers, unless we change that culturally, we 
are going to see exactly what Mr. Murphy predicts, which is a ris- 
ing caseload in child welfare. 

One of my conmlaints about the current system is that there are 
so many games States and local agencies have to play in order to 
access money for very specific purposes, that there are few re- 
sources left to address this problem, the problem of fatherlessness. 
One solution is to say OK, let’s start a new fatherhood program. 
Let’s appropriate $100 million and go out there and support fa- 
thers. Well, that is the wrong way to go. The right way to go is to 
^ve States and local agencies flexibility, and if, in fact, 
latherlessness is an issue in their community, let them use the 
money to address this problem. 

, Now, to the issue of whether there are people getting wealthy off 

the child welfare industry. Certainly there is a lot of money in child 
welfare and there are people making money off child welfare. But 
I don’t think there are a whole lot of millionaires who are running 
# around because of funding streams that are coming from Washing- 

ton for the child welfare system. 

But clearly the incentives are wrong. Mr. Murphy is right, the 
incentives say abuse your kids, you get lots of services. But if you 
stay in school, you don’t impregnate a girl, and if you do, you get 
married and you get a job, tnen where are the support systems for 
that family? We need to change the way that we do things fun- 
damentally to encourage much more positive family life and 
parenting. 

Mr. Hancock. What you are saying basically is it is going to 
have to be done through an educational process or a reeducational 
process that the male does have responsibilities in addition, be- 
cause I don’t think the schools are teaching that now. They are 
saying, we will provide you the equipment and encourage you to 
have sex. 

Mr. Digre. Yes. I think Mr. Murphy created a misimpression in 
terms of the nature of people that I see flooding into the child wel- 
fare system. We had a real good case study in California in that 
our AFDC grants were cut twice in the end of 1992, and what we 
saw coming into the child welfare system was people who lacked 
the basic essentials of life: Food, clothing, and shelter. 

We saw a vast — 40 percent of all the people who came into our 
family preservation programs were there basically for the reason 
that they simply could not find housing. And so it is not — certainly 
there are many dangerous people who should never be — have ac- 
cess to their children and never be reunified with their children. 
But there is also a huge proportion of people who end up with kids 
in the foster care system who simply lack the wherewithal to raise 
their own kids. It gets down to those very specific issues about a 
place to live, food on the table, medical care, and things like that. 
^ So I thought that was — that was much too strong a statement 

about the nature of the parents that we see. And I would invite 
any of you to come to Los Angeles to sit in one of our family preser- 
vation programs and talk to several dozen parents in a family shel- 
ter ana judge for yourself whether there is hope for their mtures 
if they can be stabilized m the economy. 
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Mr. Hancock. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you. Now we go to Mr. Merger. 

Mr. Merger. Thank you, Madam Chairman. 

If I could just follow up, please, Mr. Digre. Could vou tell — as I 
am listening to you, I believe you are stating that because these 
families, because of the economy downturn, they don’t have enough 
money, therefore we are seeing these problems multiply. Could you 
tell the committee your estimate of how many families you would 
say in your experience that are losing their children solely because 
of not having enough money? 

Mr. Digre. Approximately half. 

Mr. Merger. So solely for no other reason just that there isn’t 
enough money. 

Mr. Digre. Now, it is what Mr. Murphy talks about. People at 
some point start to give up. That is when you start to see the intro- 
duction of crack ana other drugs. But, you know, there is a point 
at which I would say about half of the families are not physical 
abusers, not sexual abusers, not people with propensities to vio- 
lence but simply people who are struggling to keep ends pulled to- 
gether and are eminently salvageable. 

One of the things we have done is we implemented our big, very 
comprehensive, intensive family preservation program in Los Ange- 
les in 1993. We brought it up covering half the county, half the zip 
codes in the county but not the other half. So we have compared 
the two. 

What we have seen is in those areas where we have a real pack- 
age of supports, a very intense package of 23 services and 16 visits 
a month to keep families together, we have had no growth in foster 
care whatsoever. Where we have not had this program, we saw 
during that same time period in 1994 about a 20-percent growth 
in the foster care population. So we saw about a 20- to 25-percent 
difference whether or not these were available. And what we found 
time and time again, what people were struggling with was the 
food, clothing, and the overriding issue of shelter and to back that 
up things like drug treatment, employment help, things like that. 

Mr. Merger. So you are — in about half the cases your depart- 
ment is removing children from families solely because they don’t 
have enough money? 

Mr. Digre. Not solely. People get into a whole complex of prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Merger. That was the reason you mentioned, about 50 per- 
cent — 

Mr. Digre. That seems to be the trigger. People lose their hous- 
ing. They end up living on the street to support themselves. They 
get arrested. They get attracted to the drug culture. There is a 
whole host of things that develop. 

Mr. Merger. Remember what my question was. Your statement 
is these people don’t have enough money, therefore they are losing 
their children. Evidently, it is your department’s practice to remove 
children from families in about 50 percent of the cases because 
they don’t have enough money. 

Mr. Digre. What our juvenile court law is — the definition of ne- 
glect is children who are deprived of food, clothing, shelter, medical 
care, and the other essentials of life. So yes, if families are des- 
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titute and cannot provide food, clothing, and shelter under the ju- 
venile court law, those children will enter the child welfare system 
for neglect. 

Mr. Herger. And that is about again, I don’t want to belabor it, 
about 50 percent in the Los Angeles area. 

Mr. Murphy, if I could return to some questioning from Mr. Mat- 
sui. It almost sounded like you were saykig — I want you to clarify 
it, is it because of policies that we have at the Federal level that 
are leading to the fact that you have had such a dramatic increase 
in lawyers that you have needed in instances where — we even have 
a mother, I believe you mentioned, who was eating glass and yet 
the system chose to have these children still in her family, under 
her care? Does part of that come because of incentives or dollars 
that are coming from the Federal Government? 

Mr. Murphy. No. That answers the question. I think that the 
system has grown so much with people coming into it that what 
was perceived a few — and I think there has been so many problems 
within the child welfare system of kids being harmed within it that 
we on a local level felt there was a need for lawyers acting as advo- 
cates to fight the system. Most of our lawsuits are against the 
State of Illinois even though we are a government agency. So that 
is why it has grown. 

My frustration is that as I tried to articulate in a not very good 
basis is that you reach a point where you understand that no mat- 
ter how many hours you work, no matter how many cases you win, 
that because of this growth of the underclass, of basically children 
having children without any — without any chance of — having any 
chance in life that it is going to go on and on. By the way, I am 
not against family preservation programs. I am just against the 
way they were conducted. 

Mr. Herger. Being conducted in a manner where a mother can 
cat glass, as you mentioned, and still the recommendation of the 
agency is they stay in the family. You would tend to think that 
that is not a proper policy. 

Mr. Murphy. We take the most extreme cases. My own lawyers 
and I was at fault in that case, too, as I told Mr. Matsui, and that 
is an extreme case. 

I will give you a less extreme case where a — a case came in with 
an undernourished kid at 6 months, went into the hospital, the 
doctors didn’t want to send the kid back home because the woman 
had an IQ of a 6 year old. And the State of Illinois said we have 
family preservation in the home, we have a housekeeper there. 

I looked at the report, it said the woman had — living at the 
house was a mess. There were cockroaches all over the place, ro- 
dents and garbage up to the ceiling, and also living in there were 
dogs, cats, a guinea pig, and a monkey. You say to yourself a mon- 
key? Well, maybe that was the smartest person in the house. 
Maybe smarter than the social worker who let this go on. That is 
the extreme you can go to. 

The University of Chicago conducted a 5-ycar study, said it didn’t 
work. It didn’t harm, it didn’t help. Families should be preserved 
if there is a family to preserve. It is cheaper and better for the kid, 
no doubt. 
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Mr. HerGEr. Let me conclude, I do have to agree with both you 
and Mr. Horn that a system that can allow a situation you just de- 
scribed, also a system that spent approaching $5 trillion over the 
last four or five decades and has the type of results that we are 
having now definitely needs to be turned around, and I commend 
both of you in your attempt and this committee is hoping to change 
that. Thank you. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Levin. 

Mr. McDermott. 

Mr. McDermott. Thank you, Madam Chairperson. 

I want to set a little context here. The two States that are held 
up as examples as the way we ought to reform welfare are Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan. They cut their welfare costs recently by dropping 
their grant in one State from $544 to $517 a month for a family. 
In another State, it was $525, now down to $459. Louisiana, for a 
family of three, welfare is $190 a month and in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, welfare is $120 a month. Now, being an Irishman from 
Chicago, I appreciate the subtlety with which Chicagoans deal with 
issues. 

I would like to deal with some of the rest of you here and talk 
about this business about children bom to children. I have been a 
witness, an expert witness in dozens of cases as a child psychiatrist 
on where the kids should be placed, so I have some experience on 
the street. If a young woman comes in and she has had a child, 
she is 15 years old and we pass a law in the Congress that says 
if she is 15 years old. she goes back to school. If she doesn’t go back 
to school, she doesn t get any welfare money and if she does not 
go back to school or she doesn’t stay in school — the Chicago schools, 
as I know them, or some of the big city schools in this country, are 
not exactly conducive, we take the kid away from her at that point. 

Well, let’s — first, we could put her with the family, right? We 
could let the child be adopted by her mother. Now, very likely this 
is a family where there might have been some history of the same 
sort of thing happening. But then what do we do? Do we take the 
child out of the home? If the girl won’t go to school and won’t seek 
to better herself what is the next step? How do we know? Because 
the argument in the court, in most cases when I was in court, I 
was in on behalf of the mother because the State didn’t provide any 
services to these very inadequate mothers and so to then say she 
is an inadequate mother when the State is taking the kid away and 
say you are not a good mother while doing nothing to help her, it 
seems like a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

What I want to know is what you would outline. When should 
the State step in and say, 01^ young lady, you have not done right 
by your chila and we are going to take that child away from you 
ancf put it into an independent — I hate to use the word “orphan- 
age,” but some sort of setting. I mean, how would you set the sys- 
tem up to break that cycle that we are talking about? 

No, I don’t want Mr. Murphy from Chicago. I want to hear from 
these three. They have been quiet. 

Ms. Baij\sco-Bahr. The first thing that we would do is see if the 
girl’s parent is able to provide a home for both her and her new 
child. And oftentimes 

Mr. McDkhmcvit. Even if it is a welfare mother? 
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Ms. Balasco-Barr. Even if it is a welfare mother. 

Mr. McDermott. OK. 

Ms. Balasco-Barr. That doesn't preclude you from being able to 
care for your children. 

Mr. McDermott. She would no longer get the grant. You would 
increase the grant of the grandmother: 

Ms. Balasco-Barr. The CTandmother would become the grantee 
for her grandchild, essenti^ly. Oftentimes, we find that these are 
problematic families and some States have been able to put to- 
gether programs where the adolescent and her baby are placed in 
what we call “ctoud homes" where the foster parent or the group 
home staff model for her how you are supposed to care for that 
child and bemn to do two things: Reparent the girl who has had 
the baby and also model for her what is appropriate child-rearing 
practice, and at the same time she is going to school and getting 
an education that will lead to self-sufficiency. 

But again, this is one of the rules that we have gotten a waiver 
on in that in order to place a child with foster care, there has to 
be a ward of the court. But waivers have been given so that the — 
that is a unit. The young girl and her baby are a unit in foster care 
and we are able to provide those visits at that time. There are 
some real good programs around the country, Lewell Belle Stuart 
in Detroit that has done a good job with taking young girls and 
their babies and turning them into self-sufficient young adults. 

Mr. McDermott. What is it that prevents those real good pro- 
grams from being massively applied across the country? Because 
there are always these demonstration projects, as you say, that 
work very well. And you say to yourself, every State can see what 
they are doing in Detroit; why don’t they do that everywhere? 

Ms. Baiasco-Barr. I think it is because it is — you get so focused 
on doing it that you don't get out and tell everybody about it. And 
you consistently take care of the children that come under your su- 
pervision in your locality. I don't think there is anything unique or 
different about somebody having common sense and saying you put 
the two together so that you don't repeat the mistakes in the fu- 
ture. And at the same time, you have that ongoing — and it is sort 
of appropriate because we have the Right to Life people protesting 
today, but the responsibility of what is good sexual responsible be- 
havior is also a part of what is taught to these young girls when 
they are with us in these group homes and in these special family 
proCTams. 

Mr. McDermott. But people in Chicago are desperate. Their 
numbers are going up astronomically. Why don't they look over to 
Detroit and see that pr(^am in Detroit and say, why don't we try 
that here in Chicago? What is it — they are certainly looking for so- 
lutions, don’t you think? 

Ms. Baiasco-Barr. I am going to respond because I used to be 
a children's protective services worker. 

Mr. McDermoit. Yes. 

Ms. Baiasco-Barr. You get so overwhelmed by the problem you 
don't see the solution. Ana one of the things that I believe has 
helped New Jersey work well, Michigan work well, Wisconsin, Or- 
egon, et cetera, is the quality of the supervision. It is the quality 
of the training. It is the roquiroment of the monitoring under Pub- 
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lie Law 96-272 that keeps the system honest. And I am being vei^ 
careful talking about Michigan and New Jersey because that is 
where I work. But it is — it isn't a philosophy. It is a worker's sole 
belief in family preservation and making good decisions in the best 
interest of children. And you can't legislate that. It is a feeling. It 
is in your heart or it is not. And some of us don't need to be in 
child welfare because we get so hooked on the examples that we 
have been given from Chicago where somebody wasn’t thinking, 
somebody only looked at family preservation and not what is in the 
best interest of a child. 

The ma^c of family preservation is training, is supervision, it is 
review. It is not money. It is not oversight. It is a belief in a direc- 
tion that this is good practice for children and families. Michigan 
does not write off substance-abusing mothers. 

Mr. McDermott. You must be a little worried watching us try 
to write rules to tinker with the system that imply that we know 
how to legislate from up here what ought to happen out there. 

Ms. Balasco-Barr. No. What we look for from Congress is direc- 
tion and intent. We count on the administration and the executive 
branch to give us the rules that we have to go by. And then we 
get down to case practice and go back to them and say I know what 
your intent was but this is what actually works. 

Mr. McDermott. Tell me about Los Angeles County. What 
would you do with the case I outlined, 15 year old, won’t go to 
school? 

Mr. Dicre. ok, specifically, if the 15 year old is not in any way 
abusing or neglecting her infant, we wouldn't do anything. You 
know, she would simply, if she was on the public assistance sys- 
tem, would simply be a participant in it. If the child becomes 
abused or neglected, then it would reallv depend on the nature of 
the abuse and neglect and really our judgment about what her ca- 
pacity is to make changes and to be able to safely take care of the 
baby. And the alternatives have been pretty well outlined here. In 
many cases like this, through education, through support, with 
helping them get back in school, helping them prepare for employ- 
ment, nelping them to stabilize their life through family preserva- 
tion, she can simply raise her own baby. 

Many, many — in many cases, we see that the family structure is 
so chaotic that probably half of the kids end up growing up with 
an aunt or a grandmother. That is half of what all foster care is 
in this day and age. So they are often kept in the kinship system 
with an aunt who has a more stable lifestyle or with the grand- 
mother who has really got some strength and is ready to do it. 

If you do have to remove them entirely from their family net- 
work, there are basically two choices and vou have to make a judg- 
ment about this young woman’s potential to grow up and be able 
to nurture the baby. We have several opportunities where mothers 
and babies can live together in the same place but in a very struc- 
tured and protective environment so she can complete her edu- 
cation, so she can make sure that the baby is well cared for and 
that the baby is protected while she grows up. In other cases, the 
young woman is so unstable that she just has to be separated from 
the baby. We will work with her from 1 year to 18 months to try 
to change that so the baby can live with her. If we can’t, we are 
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going to go into court, terminate her parental rights, and get the 
baby a new mother and father. 

Mr. McDkrmott. Do you have a particular system that says at 
18 months any case that has been out there comes up and if they 
are not making it, that is it, you go to court? 

Mr. Digrk. Built right into your Federal law are requirements 
for a 6-month judicial review and 18-month 

Mr. McDermott. Probation hearing. 

Mr. Dighe. Absolutely. That is reflected I think in every juvenile 
court statute in the country. Ours has two cutoff points. Our first 
cutoff is you start to make the judgment regarding do we need to 
give up on this person and find a new home at 12 months, and 
often the judges will continue that to 18 months to give the parents 
a chance, a second chance. But the 18-month timeline, although 
there are some exceptions, is pretty firm. If you don't have your act 
together, if you haven't stabilized your life, you are not able to safe- 
ly raise your child, about 1,100 or 1,200 times a year we do termi- 
nate parental rights and free kids to be adopted. 

Mr. McDermott. You are nodding, Ms. Barr. Do you agree with 
that? 

Ms. Baij\sco-Barr. We are going for that. New Jersey has a 
unique system called voluntary placement agreement and the court 
is not involved. Unfortunately, we have had some cases that have 
languished awhile because of these informal placement agree- 
ments. But we are rapidly coming into compliance so that we can 
move more quickly toward permanence. 

Mr. McDermott. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Thank you both 
for your testimony. 

Chairman Johnson. May I just clarify, Ms. Barr, something you 
said earlier in response to Mr. McDermott. You mentioned that you 
had a waiver. Did you have to get a waiver for the group home pro- 
gram? 

Ms. Bai.asco-Barh. No. You have to have an allegation of abuse 
or neglect in order to place a child in foster care. And we are — 
when you put the mother and the child together, you are not alleg- 
ing necessarily that somebody has been abused or neglected but 
this is in the best interest for the kid. So you have to have the 
waiver in order to access the funding. 

Chairman Johnson. So this is a Federal waiver? 

Ms. Baij^sco-Barr. Yes. 

Chairman Johnson. OK. I wanted to bring that out. I wasn’t 
sure that is what you were saying. But, clearly, if that is what you 
are saying, that is a perfect example of a need for greater flexibil- 
ity, even though, in addition, Mr. McDermott’s line of questioning 
and your comments about the judicial review do indicate the com- 
bination of oversight and flexible service patterns that we have to 
try to achieve i^ we want to improve the system. 

I turn to Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson ok Texas. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Chairman Johnson. Excuce me, Mr. Zimmer. I am sorry. I mis- 
read my own list here. It is Mr. Zimmer’s chance to inquire. 

Mr. Johnson ok Texas. Sure. 
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Mr, ZiMMKR. Thank you. Unlike Mr. McDermott, I am not an 
Irishman from Chicago, so I don't know what Mr. Murphy would 
have said in the last round. I would like to give him some time. 

Mr. Murphy. The Irish are known for fighting amongst tP n- 
selves, probably more than any other ethnic group. Probably 

Mr. McDermott. They have never said anything good about 
each other. 

Mr. Murphy. I think the McDermotts were the ones who were 
always turning in the Murphys back in — in any event, I think my 
answer wouldn't be that much different than Peter Dice’s here, 
and that is that a 15-vear-old kid who has a child, I donx — I think 
should go to school if she w^ants AFDC. And if she doesn’t go to 
school, I would not give it to her. I would go one step further. I 
don't think I would give AFDC to anyone under 17 unless they 
have a high school diploma under any circumstances, and I would 
expect the family to step in and fill the gap, and if the family 
didn’t, that is when the State would step in. 

The reason I say this, it sounds very harsh and it is harsh, but 
I think we have to get the same message across to the underclass 
that I get across to my own children and you to your kids, and I 
think we patronize the poor today, whether it is an African- 
American population, in cities like Chicago it is a racist message. 
The message is we do not expect anything of you. I think the mes- 
sage has to be we expect the same thing of you as we do of the 
kid from the north shore in Chicago or from Connecticut or wher- 
ever. And that message is a tough message. But the w'hole message 
has been soft. The message to date has been anything else but 
that, act irresponsible, you are going to get rewarded. Act irrespon- 
sibly, we will reward you. We have got to turn it around. It will 
be hard for the first few years but w'e have got to do it. So I would 
do it. 

I want to make one other comment. Mr. McDermott said Chicago 
may have bad problems, et cetera. We have an organized group of 
lawyers in Chicago, myself included. I am the one that went to the 
press in the case that Mr. Matsui talked about, and I stood up and 
I said, I made a mistake in that case. That case never would have 
come out unless there were lawyers doing it. 

New York, for instance, has an organized group of lawyers rep- 
resenting children but they have draconian laws of confiaentiality 
which we don’t have in Illinois. Most States, the bureaucrats, the 
child welfare crowd hides behind laws of confidentiality, so they 
can stand up here and say anything they want to you. 

What really goes on, if someone tries to come out and say there 
is a problem in the system, then everyone says we are going to sue 
you. I have had half a dozen — not half a dozen — I have had three 
or four beefs against me with the attorney registration of the dis- 
ciplinary commission, from State bureaucrats and other so-called 
advocacy groups because I have gone to the media. This system has 
more confidentiality than the CIA and the FBI have. That is be- 
cause it is in the child’s best interest, everyone argues. 

It is not. And I used to think it was because it was in the bu- 
reaucrats’ best interest for you guys not to know what really goes 
on. But now I think the reason, the real reason we have laws of 
confidentiality is everyone inside the system knows how flaky the 
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systcni is but really thinks it is good flakiness and doesn’t want the 
public to know so we hide behind them. The best thing you can do 
is do away with the laws of confidentiality so everyone can see how 
bad the system is. 

Mr. Zimmer. Mr. Murphy, I am glad you brought your son here. 
He should be proud of his father. You are setting an example 

Mr. Murphy. He is a very bored little boy right now. 

Mr. Zimmer. Weh, I can see that. Someaay maybe he will appre- 
ciate what a candid and forceful and passionate father he has got. 
And I want to tell you in my experience in my 4 years in Congress, 
you are the first public official who has ever taken responsibility 
for a screw up in his department or under his authority, and I 
want to commend you for that. 

Mr. Murphy. That is because I have only had one. 

Mr. Zimmer. Ms. Balasco-Barr, 1 want to commend you for the 
good job you are doing in one of the most challenging divisions in 
the State of New Jersey. I know how difficult that job has been to 
manage in years past. I am sorry you didn’t get to go through your 
entire written testimony. I want to give you an opportunity to go 
into some detail about where you think the Federal program should 
be changed and exactly how v^e could focus on outcomes rather 
than procedure. 

Ms. Bai^CO-Barr. I believe that each of the 50 States is dra- 
matically different and has different needs, which means that when 
you have an intent that is promulgated by Congress, there has to 
be flexibility in allowing that State to develop its child welfare plan 
according to the needs of that State. 

The reason that we are having this hue and cry over family pres- 
ervation, and it doesn’t work, you know, and it does and it is all 
wrong and it is all right, is because each community and each 
State has different kinds of problems that are addressed dif- 
ferently. ^d the — the flexibility that is required is not so much 
the flexibility in the money but it is the flexibility in the planning. 

What Congress and what the administration needs to require 
from States is an assurance of care, an assurance of the quality of 
care, an assurance that the money is being directed not into the 
ways in which have been sort of hinted at about people making 
money on child welfare, but that money flows to the lowest possible 
group of folks who can adequately ensure care for kids. 

When we — the case plan— and I think it was Secretary Bane who 
said the case plan is the foundation of child welfare practice. She 
may not have said it like that. But if you don’t have a plan, what 
are you doing? And that is where the structure of what we do in 
child welfare has to be, on the frontline worker, the training, the 
support, the knowing what it is that you are about the business of 
doing in child welfare. 

Oversight doesn’t do — I was getting ready to say a strange word, 
but^it doesn’t count for nothing. It doesn’t count for nothing if the 
training, the caseworker, the intent, the knowing what it is that 
the people of this country want for children and families. If v/e 
don’t know that at the line level, then we are wasting a whole lot 
of money and putting in bureaucracy that overview, overview, over- 
view and review. If you don’t have any foot soldiers, what are you 
overviewing and reviewing? 
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And that is where the emphasis, I strongly believe, in child wel- 
fare has to be — the support, the nurturance, the caring f^or, the 
training of the child welfare workers and firstline supervisors. 

It is — yes, there is a system that we call child welfare and it has 
advocates, it has people, it has agencies, it has whole lots of folks, 
but we are all supposed to be about the business of the children 
and families. And I think a lot of the anxiety and the discussion 
and the confrontation goes on because sometimes we forget to ask 
the people that we are supposed to be serving how can we best 
serve you, and we all get together in conferences and workshops 
and talk about those people and we haven’t taken the time to ask. 
And maybe we could cut out some of the money if we would use 
a lot more common sense, a lot more good practice, and we ask the 
people who we are serving and we ask the caseworkers, how can 
w'e nelp you do a better job? It is not going to conferences. 

Mr. ZiMMKR. Thank you. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you very much. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson okTkxas. You really sure this time? 

Chairman Johnson. Sorry about that. The angle is bad. 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. Ms. Barr, I like what you say. It seems 
to me you are saying that we ought to be looking after the chil- 
dren’s welfare and not talking about welfare for children. And in 
so doing, you made the statement that 427 reviews are a large part 
of your effort in vour State. 

Do you know how many people are involved? I know you quoted 
a number, 2-plus million, nearly 3 million. 

Ms. Bai^sco-Barr. There are 14 staff that directly report to me 
who do the case reviews. But within each office, there are also case 
practice reviewers on top of the case review boards that come out 
of the judiciary system and then the judiciary review by the judges 
after that. 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. So you have hundreds, at least, of people 
that are not really directly involved with Liking care of the child 
but involved in making sure they dot the i’s and cross the t’s, is 
that true? 

Ms. Bai^sco-Barr. 1 wouldn’t try to belittle it to the i’s, you 
know, cross the t’s, but we do have a de^ee of oversight, that I 
question its effectiveness. If you have ^stamished a pattern of doing 
what follows the law and your outcomes give you that, then there 
should be relief, some relief from the oversight. 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. And I also like what you say about no 
two States are alike. And you know, I don’t think we here in Wash- 
ington can decide what is good for New Jersey and that it is cer- 
tainly not the same thing for North Dakota or Texas, for that mat- 
ter, or California, or Chicago, even. And I don’t remember making 
but one mistake in my lifetime, either, Mr. Murphy. I appreciate 
your comment. That is all I have. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank vou, Mr. Johnson. Mr. Gibbons. 

Mr. Girrons. Thank you. A brief question. 

Chairman Johnson. And welcome, Mr. Gibbons. Pleasure to 
have you. 

Mr. Girhons. Thank you very much. 

I am of the opinion that the child financial support system in the 
United States i.s a moss. It certainly is in my State, in Florida. 
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What impact would having a better child financial support system 
have upon the problems that we are talking about here? 

Mr. Horn. If I could address that a little bit. I think that cer- 
tainly we could do a lot better job in both establishing paternity 
and collecting child support. And it certainly is better if you are 
raising children to have more financial resources. 

But even if we were able to wave a magic wand and collect all 
of the outstanding child support payments, children would still be 
at-risk. One of the things we know is that when children are raised 
in households where the father is absent and uninvolved, children 
are at-risk even in upper-income househoMs. So if what we are 
talking about here is simply getting child support payments from 
these men, as opposed to encouramng and supporting their active 
involvement with their children, their children will still be at-risk 
for things like child abuse. 

So if we are going to talk about child support enforcement, and 
we should, and if we want to improve that system, and we should, 
and if we want to ensure that more children have more financial 
resources through child support payments, and we should, at the 
same time, we should recognize that fathers contribute far more to 
their children’s welfare than simply child support payments. We 
must, therefore, be just as aggressive at ensuring that the fathers 
have the ability to interact with and be involved in their children’s 
lives. 

And along those lines if I could go back to a couple questions be- 
fore, it seems to me that one of the things we should have done 
for that 14-year-old girl is that when she was 13 have messages 
permeating her neighborhood that young boys should not impreg- 
nate young girls. Freouently lost in the discussion about child wm- 
fare reform is any talk about the missing fathers. We need to help 
men understand that impregnating women before marriage is a 
form of child abuse because we know that out-of-wedlock childbear- 
ing places children at-risk. 

One of the things we need to understand is that we have to focus 
not iust on the mother, the single mother, but also upon the absent 
adult in that picture. That is the father. 

Mr. Murphy. You knov/, I think I would agree with Mr. Horn. 
1 would go one step further, and that is, for instance, the New York 
Times last year did a study on all kids under the age of 15 charged 
with murder in New York City. Of the 25 kids, 21 had no father 
invdved at all, 2 were silent on the issue, only 2 had a father in- 
volved. To me, that is the missing thing. 

1 don’t know if — going after them for money becomes irrelevant, 
because many of them don’t have money, but they should be in- 
volved with their children. For instance, again in Chicago, we had 
a 10-year-old kid who slit the throat of an older woman recently 
and killed her. And everyone was saying this is a horrible thing, 
ho should go to jail. Of course he couldnx go to jail. The question 
to me was not the child, but whore were his parents? Because es- 
sentially he had no upbringing. 

And I would — I would on a local level go for laws that said if a 
kid under the age of x — whatever it is, 14 or 15 — was brought in 
on a charge of delinquency, 1 would bring the parents in and find 
out what tneir involvement was. Now, if it was a poor welfare mom 
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that tried hard and didn’t succeed, well, then there is — but if it is 
a father who was not involved with that guy, he is the guy that 
should be in the can, not the dopepeddler, because he is the guy 
who is responsible. I am not suggesting dopepeddlers shouldn’t go 
to prison, but I think it is more important to get word across to 
fathers that we are going to put you in prison. You don’t have to 
^ve them any money; what about taking him out to a ball game, 
just being there once in awhile? And if a father is not doing that, 
that is a crime. That, as Wade points out, is child abuse. 

Chairman Johnson. '^There are requests for a couple of follow on 
questions. We will go to Mr. McDermott. 

Mr. McDermott. Thank you. Madam Chairman. One of the 
questions I wanted to ask, because you talked about training, I 
would like to know what the minimal qualifications are for hiring 
a minimal — an entry-level worker in the child welfare system in 
New Jersey and California and Illinois, if you know them. 

Ms. Bai^sco-Barr. a bachelor’s degree in a human service area, 
meaning education, psychology — preference is given to socialwork. 
And there is an incentive for a master’s degree in socialwork, psy- 
chology or counseling. 

Mr. McDermott. Can't get in with a history degree? 

Ms. Balasco-Barr. No. 

Mr. McDermott. OK 

Mr. Digre. It is very similar. It is a bachelor’s degree and at 
least 3 years of experience in socialwork and an educational pro- 
gram in a socialwork-related field. About 70 percent of the time, 
people we hire have master’s degrees. Now' the one exception to 
that is, we recruit very hard in the universities to hire fully bilin- 
gual employees, so we do have a class where we can hire trainees 
and put them through a special curriculum and a special entry in 
our department so that we have always got an adequate number 
of bilingual employees. 

Mr. McDermott. And the starting salary? 

Ms. Baiasco-Barr. I don’t know. 

Mr. McDermott. Range? 

Ms. Balasco-Barr. The range, I think it starts around $32,000. 

Mr. Digre. About the same, $32,000, $33,000. 

Mr. McDermott. Do you think you are representative of the 
United States in terms of the qualifications to get an entry-level job 
in a children’s welfare system? 

Ms. Baiasco-Barr. I think so. There might be some States that 
have more of a preference or are more specific about the socialwork 
degree. But generally we sort of clump it under human services, 
and then — but that is contingent on a real specific training pro- 
gram after hire. 

Mr. Digre. In my experience, I believe we are considerably high- 
er both in terms of qualifications and pay, and frankly, back to 
your earlier question, our tuniover only runs in the 6 to 10-percent 
level. I think that is a direct correlation of, if people can make a 
living doing these jobs, they get invested in them, they stay, you 
just have better outcomes. 

Mr. McDermoit. Before you give a caseload to people, how much 
training do people have in Now Jersey? 
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Ms. Baiasco-Bakr. They have a minimum of 2 weeks’ training 
before they get a caseload. And then there is a period of time in 
which they simply, like a shadow caseworker, they accompany a 
professional worker around on her caseload and then slowly are 
given cases. And then they come back for additional training after 
they have had a small caseload of around 10. 

Mr. McDermott. And what — what is the average caseload in 
New Jersey for a caseworker once they are full? 

Ms. Baiasco-Barh. It ranges between 25 and 32. 

Mr. Digre. The training requirement is 8 weeks in our training 
academy, which incidentally is funded under IV-E administrative 
costs. We have three training academies at USC, UCLA and Cal 
State-Long Beach, our three schools of socialwork. And then they 
go into a 4-month program in training units, where they are gradu- 
ally phased in. 

Mr. McDermott. So it is really almost 6 months before they 
get 

Mr. Digre. Yes, exactly. 

Mr. McDermott [continuing]. Actually starting to handle fami- 
lies? 

Mr. Digre. They are starting to handle, but in a special training 
unit where they are under special supervision, where they are 
slowly introduced to it. 

Ms. Baiasco-Barr. New Jersey has just started working with 
the Rutgers School of Social Work in a public child welfare training 
proCTam. So I commend you — I mean, I envy you. really. 

Mr. Digre. Our training academies were, inciaentally, one of the 
things that caused the IV-E administrative numbers to jump up. 

Mr. McDermott. I raise this issue because I think it is impor- 
tant for the record and the m.embers to know the importance of 
training and what you start with when somebody comes in. 

When I was, in the early eighties, in the State of Washington, 
we were taking people with history de^ees. And they were getting 
into the department because they had good grades and whatever, 
and they really had no experience. You take a middle-class kid just 
out of college and suddenly hand them a caseload of 15 or 20 fami- 
lies from the inner city, most of them are sinking at sea, so deep 
that they don’t know where they are for a long time. So that is why 
I think it is important that people recognize the importance of the 
proCTams that you are involved with. 

Thank you very much. Madam Chair. 

Chairman Johnson. I thank the panel. 

Oh, Mr. Matsui. 

Mr. Matsui. Very briefly, both Mr. Murplw and Mr. Horn an- 
swered questions regarding the cutoff of benefits at teen level. Per- 
haps Mr. Digre and Ms. Barr could give me and the panel their 
thoughts on the issue of cutting off benefits for teens or whatever 
group they may be. 

In addition to that, perhaps, Mr. Digre, in view of the fact you 
have worked with family preservation proCTams, and so has Ms. 
Barr, very briefly again both of you could answer the question 
about the example that Mr. Murphy gave where a child was living 
in a home with pets, monkeys, everything else, with a woman 
whoso IQ was low. And again, I know it depends upon the specific 
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facts. But what would you do in a situation like that, in terms of 
your programs? 

Chairman Johnson. Before the panel answers this question, I 
want just to clarify that the only proposal that denies benefits to 
children under 18 does give them Medicaid benefits and food 
stamps, and requires them to live at home. So those are the dimen- 
sions of what we are talking about. 

Ms. Balasco-Barr. Governor Whitman has been asking us for 
several weeks our reflections, and she hasn*t really come to a con- 
clusion, but I do know of her intense involvement and interest in 
early intervention and prevention. And I think whatever New Jer- 
sey does, it will be a decision based on an individual case basis. It 
will be something that — a decision made in the best interests of 
children. It will not be a blanket or arbitrary denial of benefits if, 
in turn, it does far more damage to a child than a principle regard- 
ing if you are such and such an age and you haven’t done this or 
that. 

Mr. DiCiKK. Well, if somebody is terminated from assistance and 
they are able to go into employment or income through a decent 
child support check, or be part of a broader family, and if they are 
able to have employment— the most important thing there is to 
have health insurance so you can take care of your children and 
all the health needs of young children — I think it would be fine. 

If they end up in a situation where they don’t have assistance 
to get the necessities of life, the juvenile court statutes will be 
there. And as soon as you hit the point of lack of food, clothing, 
shelter, the children will end up in the family preservation or fos- 
ter care system. 

In terms of the kind of approach we bring to family preservation, 
we have taken a comprehensive — packaging 23 services into 1 
package, a community-based approach working wdth community- 
based agencies, everything from churches to local school districts to 
the boys and girls club, to mental health centers, people that really 
have roots in community networks. 

We have required a high level of intensity. You have to visit the 
family as often as 16 times a month to make sure that the first pri- 
ority of family preservation, child safety, is that the kids are kept 
safe; and we also institute 17 additional standards of child safety 
to make sure we are really constantly keeping an eye on the safety 
of the children. 

So it is basically a comprehensive, community-based and very in- 
tensive approach, very intensive on the visitations. 

Mr. Matsui. Did you have a — did you want to respond? Maybe 
you already have responded to the family preservation issue. 

Ms. Baijvsco-Bakr. You know, as we were leaving the table, I 
did have a thought, an impression, that no one that I know of — 
and I have been a worker and a supervisor, et cetera — voluntarily 
wants to say that they are abusing and neglecting their kids solely 
to get the benefits of family preservation. I don’t believe anybody 
in any community, whether it is rural or inner city or suburban, 
wants to be labeled abusive or neglectful because of alleged serv- 
ices that are given, or the $300 in emergency money in th family 
preservation program. 
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The families that I have met and worked with see only the bene- 
fits of having their family strengthened by being involved in family 
preservation. They then become advocates for the program when 
they CO back into their own communities, when they are in their 
churches, that oftentimes we are able to intervene in another fam- 
ily that is in crisis before they have been labeled abusive or ne- 
glectftil because of the kind of value that communities have placed 
on the family preservation program. 

I feel badly that there are some States, and in Chicago it doesn’t 
appear to be working, but I would ask that the committee look at 
the places where it does work, that you do have people who don’t 
want it to work for whatever reason. But family — for every time 
they tell you, yes, after 12 months there was another incident, but 
rather for 12 months there wasn’t an incident of abuse or neglect; 
and then for every family that requires foster home placement and 
we go through reunification, we have decreased the length of time 
that that chOd has been in foster care. And that is a value that we 
hold. 

There are no blacks and whites, and there are no this ways or 
that ways. All of it has to be in light of, are we really doing the 
best thing for kids and families? 

Mr. Matsui. I would like to thank both of you and all of you. 

Chairman Johnson. I would like to thank the panel as well, but 
before I do, I want to ask one concluding question and make a com- 
ment that feeds into the conversation of the preceding 15 or 20 
minutes. 

Mr. Horn, in your testimony, in talking about what has caused 
the explosion in the caseload, you say that abuse is up to 40 times 
more likely to occur when the biological father is not living in the 
home. Then you go on from that statement to say that this should 
have driven a change in welfare services or affected the service net- 
work in some way and that, instead, it resulted in an enormous ef- 
fort to maximize reimbursements under title IV-E, which is the ad- 
ministrative costs section of the program, which also is loosely al- 
lowed to fund prevention. In other words, you couldn’t just address 
this problem of fathers; you had to go tnrough the burden of ad- 
ministrative costs and all the documentation. 

We all know that is a very heavy, complex program, that admin- 
istrative costs section, and yet that was the only place you could 
go for money to address this kind of new need. Is that the right 
conclusion to draw from those two paragraphs of your testimonv? 

Mr. Horn. There is a wonderful moment in the movie “All the 
President’s Men,” in which Deep Throat says, “Follow the money”; 
and I think if you follow the money when it comes to child welfare, 
and you understand where the incentives are and where you can 
draw down large sums of money, you understand where it is that 
people have put their efforts. And where they have put a lot of ef- 
fort is in maximizing claims under the title IV—E administrative 
costs program, because that is where the money is, that is where 
the incentives are. 

And last year, Congress passed and appropriated money for fam- 
ily preservation services despite the fact that there really is no em- 
pirical evidence that it is helpful. As Mr. Murphy says, the largest 
study of its kind shows that family preservation doesn’t hurt. 
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doesn t help, just has a neutral effect. And yet now we are setting 
up 3 . wnoiG riGtwork of family prGSGrvstion SGrvicGS. 

What we have to do is stop telling child welfare agencies to fol- 
low the money, but rather to do what makes sense for them, con- 
sistent with the needs of their local communities. And if in that 
community one of those needs is to address the issue of 
fatherlessness, well, they should be able to do that with the money 
that they have available to them through Federal funding streams 
And so what I recommend and what I continue to urge this com- 
mittee to consider is making those funding streams much more 
flexible so that States can use them, given the wisdom that we 
hear at this table about what is good practice, and stop them from 
simply following the money. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank you. And in conclusion, let me say to 
the witnesses, any suggestions you have for the governance lan- 
guage of a child welfare services block grant or for the means of 
accountability, we are interested in those two things. Because if we 
bring moneys together in a block grant, we certainly will not do it 
without clarifying what the uses of those moneys should be for nor 
suggesting how we will know whether it got done or not. 

As to the issue of the eligibility for children under 18, that is cer- 
tainly a part of the welfare debate that is going on before the 
Human Resources Subcommittee. 

I thank you, Mr. Murphy, for your insight into that problem, and 
all of you, for your thoughtful testimony, written and oral. Thank 
you very much. 

On the next panel are Marcia Lowry of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, the Children’s Rights Project; Michael Petit, the dep- 

Welfare League of America; Ronald Henry, 
the Childrens Rights Council; Brigitte Berger of Boston University 
profrssor of sociology; Corinne Driver, National Association of Fos- 
ter Lare Reviewers; accompanied by Charles Cooper, Citizen Foster 
Care Kevnew Board; and Karen Howze, adoptive parent. 

We are going to let Karen go first since she does need to get back 
to work. ^ 

Sor^, Karen, that this has gone rather longer than we might 
have led you to believe it might, these first two panels. But it is 
important for the committee to have a chance to pursue their ques- 
tions if we are to make good decisions in the future. So with that 

Ms. Howzk. Sure. 



STATEMENT OF KAREN AILEEN HOWZE, ADOPTIVE PARENT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Howzk. My children are products of the foster care system 
in the District of Columbia. My children receive an adoption sub- 
sidy each month, and that amount is equal to the amount that 
their foster parents received when they were in the care of the Dis- 
tnct of Columbia. 

I adopted Charlene and Karie 10 years ago. I was given very lit- 
tle information about their backgrounds and their parents. I was 
simply told that the parents were “perennial homeless people*’ 
with no known history of drug abuse or alcohol abuse 
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I think we all know now that perennial homelessness is a deeper 
problem than just people wandering the streets. In fact, it over the 
years became very clear to me that there was, in fact, drug involve- 
ment by the mother, though it was not street drugs; it was her 
need to take psychotropic medications because of her mental ill- 
ness, and the assumption is that she was indeed taking those medi- 
cations during her premancies. 

By the time my children were ready for school, it was obvious 
that there were some very serious problems that were directly at- 
tributable at least to the mother’s condition and possibly to the fa- 
ther’s, who was diagnosed as schizophrenic. 

My children were not nurtured in foster care, which exacerbated 
the situation. One of the things that they had to contend with was 
a hypersensitivity to touch, which meant that if you touched them 
or got close to them it felt as though there was a hot poker being 
run across their skin. 

They have serious difficulties processing language and using it. 
Karie was nonverbal until the age of 6. At the age of 6, Charlene, 
who is the oldest, one day said to me that she didn’t know what 
was wrong, but she just felt sad. That was 1986, and since then 
Karie has learned how to speak; she is now 11. By the time she 
started first ^ade, though, she was on the road to autism because 
of the level of nonservice that she had received in the public school 
system. 

Four years ago, Gloria was placed with us. She is a sibling of the 
other two girls. She has a different father but the same mother. 
Gloria was caught up in the District of Columbia’s lack of compli- 
ance with Federal guidelines and standards and lived in foster care 
and was reunited with her mentally retarded mother over a 5-year 
period. In that course of time, she was sexually abused by both her 
mother and by the foster care provider, who is the same provider 
who cared for the other two girls when they were in foster care. 
Learning about Gloria’s past helped me also understand 
Charlene’s. 

Today Charlene, and I mean today, this afternoon, is why I have 
to leave at 2 o’clock; she is an inpatient at the Psychiatric Institute 
of Washington. She has been diagnosed as bipolar, or having manic 
depressive disorder. This child is 12 years old and it is very dif- 
ficult for a 12 year old to understand what is happening to her 
body. The end result is these are my children, but without adoption 
subsidy, which comes to approximately $440 a month, which is not 
a lot of money — if I did not^ave that as a resource plus the medi- 
cal assistance all in one package where I did not have to run 
around and try to touch base with all the entitlements, I probably 
would have had to turn my children back in, despite the love that 
I have for them. 

Four years ago, I left my job as an executive with the Gannett 
Co.; I had been a founding editor of USA Today. I left that job be- 
cause I could no longer travel and find adequate care that could 
meet the needs of my children when I was on the road, regardless 
of how much I was willing to pay. 

Today, I k»nd of piece together whatever I can do to pay my 
mortgage and pay transportation and food costs and save enough 
aside to pay for the constant therapy that the children need. 

i 7 
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The one thing that I would like to say to the committee is that 
this entitlement program, unlike a lot of the other things that are 
going to be discussed here and in the fixture, is one that was de- 
simed for the children. Many people within the social service arena 
believe that the parents who are receiving adoption subsidy are 
money-grabbing people who just want to be paid to care for these 
children; and of the 50,000, I can probably only imagine maybe 2 
who would be in that category. 

You lose everything when you suddenly find out 5 years after you 
have made a commitment to a child that that child is not the child 
or the children that you thought you were going to have. My chil- 
dren may never be independent. My middle daughter, Karie, will 
never be able to read or write with facility. She tries very hard, but 
she is almost functionally retarded. Gloria has the beginnings of 
multiple personality kind of issues that we have not begun to deal 
with because it is too soon, it has only been 3 years. 

Without the little bit of help and the security of that help, I 
would probably be among those who would say to social services, 
please come get them, I cannot care for them to the best that they 
need to be cared for. 

Now, since leaving my job, I now place all of my frustration 
about this system — and in my attempt to really understand it, be- 
cause it is extremely complex, as the other panels discussed and I 
am sure we will hear today. I now represent children who are in 
foster care as an attorney, similar to Mr. Riley. 

Is that his name? Murphy. Some Irish something. They all look 
alike, right? Similar to Mr. Murphy in Chicago on a different kind 
of panel approach. 

What I would say to you is, I am primarily a children’s attorney, 
though periodically I represent parents. The children on my case- 
load, my goal is to get them into families. This money helps, be- 
cause the children I represent are iust like my kids. 

Children who come into the child welfare system came there be- 
cause something went wrong, wliether it is internal or external, 
and those things that go wrong don’t go away. And somewhere in 
society there has to be a responsibility to assist in paying for it. 

I will tell you in the District of Columbia — not necessarily New 
Jersey, not necessarily Oregon, but I think Ms. Balasco named only 
5 States that seem to be paragons of good socialwork; there are 45 
others, and those 45 would take the money out of this program and 
the foster care assistance programs and use it to hire a 
socialworker who would only help probably to exacerbate the kind 
of problems that my children experienced and will continue to ex- 
perience the rest of their lives. 

I thank you. The yellow light is on and I made a vow not to hit 
the red light. If you nave any questions 

|The prepared statement and attachment follow:) 
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KAREN AZLEBN HOWZE 
BEFORE THE 

StJBCONMITTBB ON OVERSZaHT 
JANUARY 23/ 1995 



My name is Karen Aileen Howze, and I am a single adoptive 
parent of three daughters -- Charlene, Karie, and Gloria. My 
children receJive an adoption subsidy each month that is equal to 
the amount their foster parents received when they were wards of 
the District of Columbia. 

I adopted Charlene and Karie ten years ago. I was given 
little information about their parents. I was told the parents 
are "perennial” homeless people with no known history of drug or 
alcohol abuse. Little was known about homelessness at the time. 
And no one told me that both parents were severely mentally ill, 
and that the mother had been taking psychotropic drugs prescribed 
for her mental illness -- probably throughout her pregnancies. 

By the time the children were ready for school, it was 
obvious that there were problems that were directly attributable 
to their parents and their early days in foster care. My 
children were not nurtured. They had a sensitivity to touch that 
can only be described as the sensation a burning poker would 
leave on one's skin. They have difficulties processing language 
and using it. Charlene taught herself to read in kindergarten, 
but she couldn't stand in line with the other children without 
bumping into them and disrupting the all important line process. 
She never cried. She was depressed. And at age six, as 1 was 
putting her to bed, she looked at me and said, "Mommy, I'm sad." 

Karie, on the other hand, did not speak. By the time she 
was to start first grade, she began to present signs of autism. 
She could not function in crowds, and large spaces made her 
extremely irritable or withdrawn. She is learning to read, but 
will never be facile with reading or writing. 

Four years ago, Gloria was placed with us. She has the same 
mother as the other two, but a different father. She experienced 
abuse during her early life that included molestation by her 
mother and foster mother. She has serious emotional issues that 
we are dealing with on a daily basis. 

It is clear they have challenges that will be with them for 
the rest of their lives. But, they are loving, caring children 
who have a respect for themselves and for others. But all of 
this does not change the reality of rearing them appropriately. 

Today, my oldest daughter Charlene is in a local psychiatric 
hospital. Last June, at age 13, she was diagnosed as manic 
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depressive, the illness that plagues her inother. She has a 
condition that she will be faced with for the rest of her life, 
sne will need counseling and constant monitoring of her 
medications, she must be taught at this early age how to tell 
whether the medicines are working before her behavior 
deteriorates. This is a lot to ask of a 12-year old. And it is 
* parent who volunteered to love and care for 
Children who had no one, unaware of the level of problems these 
children face . 



My friends often wonder how I am able to handle these 
extraordinary stresses of parenting special children. i have had 
to leave a career as an executive with the Gannett co. Inc., to 
care more effectively for my children. At the age of 40, I had 
o change my profession and cut in half my earning power, qo 
bankruptcy, and start again — all for the love of my 
children. ^ 



Without the four hundred and forty dollars I receive each 
month for each children and the medical insurance that is part of 
the package, i would not have made it through various periods of 
the past five years. I might have had to dissolve the adoption 
despite my love for my children. The combinations of problems 
that my children have make for a household that is frequently 
manic and probably would be considered classically dysfunctional 
I frequently feel so overwhelmed that I think it might be better 
for the kids if they were returned to the child welfare system. 

I receive great peace knowing that I am not the only parent who 
has these thoughts. And I am grateful that I have had the 
support of family, friends, and the financial support to meet 
some of their special needs through the adoption subsidy program. 

With the program, I have at least eliminated the first 
reason that many parents give for returning children to the child 
welfare system, not enough financial resources to meet their 
needs. As an adoptive parent with special needs kids who is also 
children who are in foster care in the District 
of Columbia, I know that if local jurisdictions are given the 
chance to decide where the money will go, the choice will be for 
social workers or support services to maintain the child welfare 
system. i know, and you have heard from others, that the 
tinancial support earmarked for special needs adopted children 
saves the system financially in the end by promoting permanency 
for the children. I ask you to consider the parents’ side of 

subsidy program provides the support for the 
Children wnose life history or life condition make it clear that 
love will never be enough. 



I am attaching to my testimony some information prepared by 
the North American council on Adoptable Children, who assisted me 
in the preparation of my testimony. 
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North American Council on Adoptable Children 



970 RcMTiondA»w«jft Suite 10A St. RaJ. Mmwata 56114-1149 • 6l2-644nS0a6 • to 612-644 9815 



WWi its enactment of 'Hie Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1960 (Public 
Law 96>272) nearly fifteen years ago. the United ^es Corigraaa began to promote 
the adoption of special needs children in out-of-home care by provicting federal 
reimbursement for adoption assistance payments made to the families adopting them. 
Under 96-272. stales are required to establish at^ion asshaance programs that 
provide monthly maintenance payments. Medicaid coverage, selected social services, 
and reimbursement for nonrecurring adoption costs to families adopting eligible 



The North American Council on Adoptable Children (NACAC). through the support of 
the W.K. Kellogg Foundation, undenooK this study to: (a) assess the general 
effectiveness of adoption assistance programs around the country; (b) construct 
profiles of children and families receiving assistance, as well as the types and 
suffKiency of benefits mode available to them; (c) arialyze the impacts that various 
systemic policies and practices have on the distribution of these benefits; and <d) 



assistance providers and recipients. 

To address the objectives described above, input was solicited from state-level 
adoption administrators and policymakers, front-line adoption workers, and adoptive 
families in twenty stales, including; Arizona, California. Colorado, the District of 
Columbia. Illinois, Indiana. Kansas. Louisiana. Massachusetts, Michigan. Minnesota. 
Mississippi. Montuia, New York, North Carolina, Ohio. Pennsylvania. South CaroUna. 
Texas, and Washington. In total. 27 administraiors/pollcymakors (i.e.. state adoption 
super^^rs. state legislators, budget analysts, etc.), 140 workers (^en-hve public 
and two privale-per state), and 532 families (responsible for finalizing 753 domestic 
adoptiva placements through licensed public or private agencies alter f 990) provided 
information via telephone interview and/or written survey instrument. 



In compiling the responses of these stakeholders, it was revealed that: 

1. Adoption essfstance programs (AAP) are critical in promoting 
permanancit for apaciat needs chi7dren. 

While some respondents questioned specific provisions or practices within their state's 
adoption assistance programs, there was virtually unanimous agreement thal 
payments and services provided through them are critical in finding permanent homes 
for large numbers of vulnerable children. In general, Interviewees confirmed th^ 
adoption assistance programs are acomplishing what they were set up to do-tnat is, 
facilitating the permanent placement of children who otherwise might remain 
unadopted. 



children. 
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highlight ^minant trends and areas of major programmatic concern among 
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Rospondonts f6p#ftt6dty indlC8t6d th&t benofits provided through adoption assistance 
agreemonts are crucial to the long-term •health’ of children and families lnvo>»/ed. The 
statements below-the first two from state adoption aupervisors. the third from a veteran 
adoption worker, and the last, most tellingly, from a letter written by an adoptive parent- 
-typify comments made regarding the vital nature of these benefits: 

• ’There is no doubt that adoption assistance increases the number of special 
needs adoptions that occur. There are kids out there who simply wont be 
adopted without assistance. . . . Needless to say, money used for these benefits 
is money exceedingly weti-spent. Adoption assikance Is one of the few areas 
in child welfare where doQars spent actually rnaka a concrete difference in 
children's lives.* 

• ’Adoption assistance expenditures are absolutely essential. . . . Waiting kids 
are the neediest children In our entire society. We as policymakers cant 
pretertd to say that we support the tamily unit' if we dont provide assistance to 
these kids.” 

• 'Adoption assistance is a Qod-send. rve been a worker for over fifteen years, 
and there is no comparison between the number and types of adoptions that 
are completed now and those that were done when I started. So many families 
have benefited from the program. I cant im^lne what would happen to 
families If they had to do without these benefits.’ 



• ’I am the father of twelve children, four bum to me and eight adopted. My 
adopted children ail have special needs. Their dIsablUtles range in severity 
from a daughter who was born missing her right hand to a son who has 
Hanharfs Syndrome-congenltat absence of one leg. both hands, and his lower 
law. Others of my children are physically able but emotionaity disturbed. 

I want to tell you about one of my children because I think It Is essential that 
you have some ser\se of what It is like to parent a special needs child and, more 
specifically, to give you some insight regardir>g the critical Importance of 
adoption subsidies to adoptive families. 

Peter (not his real name) is fourteen. He was originally adopted at age 
three by p^enta in Los Angles. After one year of a difficult placement, his 
adoptive motlior burned him with boUing water. He went to the hospital, she 
went to jail. He never saw her again. He was sexually abused during his 
recuperation in the hospital. After that he lived In two separate foster homes 
before joining our family. 

Peter suffers from ^st traumatic stress syndrome, attention deficit disorder 
with hyperactivity, and serious learning disabilities. Until he began aggressive 
chemical treatment by a neuropsychiatrist, his behavior was teeing him 
straight for residential treatment and quite possibly the criminal justice system. 

Life with Peter b agonizing and painful. It can also be satisfying and 
rewarding. To say that It is a severe test of our parertting skills Is an 
understatement. We never know from day to day or moment to moment whether 
he will be threatening one of his siblings with a krtife, or sitting quietly playing 
with Legos; on the roof urinating on the first unsuspecting soul to leave the 
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house, or reading a book on John F. Kenrtedy (a favorite of his); holding a 
playmate's head under water, trying to drown him, or neatly organbdng his 
betonglnos in his room in his peculiar compulsive way; or running away and 
wandering all over town with Qod knows whom. 

When his medicadon is eiective, and lalely-thenk goodness- it is more 
often than not, he can really focus and attend. On those days or during those 
hours we can see his potential for achieving a normal life. 

The expenses associated with our and Pater's accomplishmenis have been 
enormous. The costs of psychiatric care, numerous psychological evaluations, 
ongoing therapy sessions, specif educational piacements. and medicines arp 
a mrasurable drain on our financial resources. Mora dirdcutl to measure are 
the emotional costs of our fear, concern, and amdety. The costs of alienated 
relationships (neighbors, friertds. and relatives) are rumllariy un measurable but 
equally gr^. However, I can assure you that all of these expenses have been 
substantial. 

The adoption subsidy we receive for P^er a tremendous resource which 
goes a long way in allsrviating the financial strrjn of caring for him and in 
procuring the professiorial assistance he needs. It also gives us the resources 
necessary to provide a lourKtation for his life and to strengthen our family 
structure. Most importantly, it attows us the matns to continue our commitment 
to him and to all our children so that they may g*ow up safely in e permanent 
and loving home. WHh adoption assistance, thers is hope for Petefa future, and 
that's really the bottom line. 



In addition to affirming the overall effectiveness of adoption aeslstanw^ 
oermanency incentive, moat respondents-particularly those a» the admiftttrailve or 
policymaking level-were firm in their belief that adoption assistance procrams are an 
efficient outlet for child welfare dollars. As voiced by one state supervisor. The 
adoption assistance program is the best *bargain* in the entire child welfare 
realm... We're getting more for our dollars here than in any of our other pi^ams for 
kids.* This is not to say that all interviewees were completely „ 

workings of their own. or others', programs. As "veral emphaslie^^We m^^ 
some things up in certain areas...The subsidy program Is not a 'curo-air for alt bad fils. 
It is merely e safety net * 

Nevertheless, and despite these caveats, when spedfically a^ed 

prioritizaiion ol adoption assistance programs within the ^oader child w ettwe wena. 

respondents were Quick to stress the importance ot subsldiz^ 

discussions gerwally focused on the comparative merits and/or 

providing additional (or fewer) resources at the *^nr 

preservation services) and *bacK* (adoption ser^) ends of »» 

SDOCtrum. Participants agreed that aMocating sufficient resources at brth ends of the 
spectrum remains critical lor children end lamiUes, but none advocat^ lor 
ad^tion assistance funding In order to bolster front-end serv^. 
wrono-family preservation services are definitety needed. We might oven be short- 
changing’ families a little brt in this area right now. But ^Pjton 

and It should not be cut in any way. There wiU alwa^ ^ 

whom adoption is the most appropriate permanorv^y option who desperalely need 
adoption assistance benefits.* 
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Chairman Johnson. Thank you very much. 

Are there questions of Mrs. Howze? 

Mr. McDermott. 

Mr. McDermott. How much trouble do you have in getting serv- 
ices for your kids? 

Ms. Howze. Well, that is another issue. What I found in this 
community and through networking with other parents who have 
special-needs kids, we are — our needs are further ahead than the 
helping psychiacrists, psychologists. 

So often we are coming to them and saying, I see this, and they 
can’t fi^re out what it is. We may have a sense of what it is, but 
it is all touch and go. In fact, a number of people I know person- 
ally, the therapists have said to them, why don’t you just turn 
them back in, it is too much probably for you to handle. So there 
isn’t really a network out there for people who come in this — with 
this I-am-going-to-help attitude, and then find out that there are 
very serious emotional and physical difficulties with the children 
that says, oh, we will be a part of your process. 

Instead, it is sort of like, well, you volunteered, just go on and 
unvolunteer. And that is not unusual. 

That is not part of the normal child welfare where you go for so- 
cial services. It is the rest of the community. 

So that is a very good question. It is very difficult to find serv- 
ices. 

Mr. McDermott. Well, I was reallv driving at a more specific 
point, and that is, you have Medicaid coverage for these children 
under the special needs program? 

Ms. Howze. Right. And my agreement also allows — they have 
changed the way that they are doing it new, but because there 
were so many uncertainties and because I am a smart person, I 
asked that they leave some wiggle room. So when I don’t — when I 
first go to Medicaid providers and when they are not working in 
the best interests of my children, then I will find people in the com- 
munity v/ho will let me pay after reimbursement from the District 
of Columbia. 

There have been times when the District of Columbia has re- 
fused to reimburse. For example, my middle child has no tongue 
muscle, so her speech is affected by that. She needed braces to re- 
shape her mouth. We still haven’t gotten the braces, though she 
gets lots of speech therapy, because DHS decided that they didn’t 
think that was an appropriate expense. 

So it is a dicey situation that parents are in, and you have to 
pick and choose what is most important. I have had to choose be- 
tween focusing on my bipolar child because of the seriousness of 
that and the level of meaication, and hold off on the other two in 
terms of their needs; and I don’t think anybody should ever be 
placed in that situation, regardless of where the children came 
from. 

Mr. McDermott. Are the costs for your child being in the mental 
hospital, are those going to be coverea under Medicaid? 

Ms. Howze. Those are covered completely under Medicaid, and 
that is another very good issue. Because if I — I don’t have health 
insurance because I left my job. But if I did, she would not be able 
to go in the way she has been able to go in the last 2 years. 
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Mr. McDkrmott. Thank you. 

Ms. Howze. Now, I would like to say, I will guarantee the U.S. 
Government and every taxpayer that my daughter will not be 
walking around the streets lying on a grate somewhere. That is 
what this is for. It is the preventiveness that keeps us from having 
major adult problems down the line, and that is what adoptive par- 
ents attempt to offer to their children. 

Mr. McDermott. We are m^ateful for people like you who will do 
the kinds of things you are doing. Thank you. 

Ms. Howze. Thank you. 

Chairman Johnson. As you work with the system, is there any 
focus on, as there is with people over 65, you know, the costs of 
keeping people out of nursing homes versus in nursing homes? Is 
there any support for perhaps more generous services or supple- 
ments in addition to Medicaid, recognizing that if you didn’t nave 
these kids, they would almost certainly be institutionalized? 

Ms. Howze. No. Because I think one of the things that has hap- 
pened, and probably was happening before the passage of the Pub- 
lic Law, is that the State or local jurisdiction is so bound with their 
budget vagaries. So, for example, the District of Columbia is in a 
major, major problem right now. 

I happen to have a client who is about to be adopted who is CP, 
G-2, blind, deaf, the whole bit. It has taken 9 months to try to ne- 
gotiate a rate of payment for the care giver who wants to keep this 
boy for as long as he lives. That is the kind of playing with people’s 
lives that occurs, that is based on fiscal and not on the needs of 
the child. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank you very much. Thank you for your 
good testimony. Thank you for your contribution to the lives of 
these children and to the strength of our society. 

Ms. Howze. Well, any time. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank you very much. 

Marcia Lowry. 

STATEMENT OF MARCIA ROBINSON LOWRY, DIRECTOR, 

CHILDREN’S RIGHTS PROJECT, AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES 

UNION 

Ms. Lowry. Good afternoon. I am very glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to talk to you. Coming at the 

Mr. McDermott. Use the microphone, please. 

Ms. Lowry. Coming at the end of a morning of very interesting 
testimony makes it hard to kind of restrain myself to what I origi- 
nally started out to say, because there have been so many interest- 
ing and important ideas here. And certainly the first speaker on 
this — can you hear me? 

Mr. McDermott. Madam Chairman, your remarks will be in the 
record, so if there are other things you have heard, I hope that you 
v/ill carry on so it is a real discussion here. 

Ms. Lowry. I am going to do my best. And certainly the last 
speaker illustrates a very important point, which is there are in 
fact extraordinary human beings in this country who are willing to 
give homes to children in serious trouble and willing to stick with 
them. And many children who have been in our foster care system 
arc very, very damaged by that experience in itself 
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The government spends a lot of money to produce children who 
are very, very fortunate to find a woman like Ms. Howze, who is 
prepared to take these children in and make a commitment to 
them. 

We were earlier hearing a little bit about children having chil- 
dren, and let me just say I am — I am an attorney. I represent chil- 
dren in class action lawsuits against State and county child welfare 
agencies for falling below even what I consider to be the fairly 
broad standards of Federal law. And one young man, who was in 
foster care from the time he was 13 months old and is now 28 
years old, said to me at one point, when he was getting married, 
and I said, “You know, maybe you ought to think about postponing 
having children for awhile^; he said, “I never had a family, I want 
to have my own family, I want to create my own family.” But he 
had been in foster care his whole life, and although he was able 
to father children, he wasn’t able to raise them. Amd his children 
are now in foster care as well. 

The points that I really want to make today, that I have heard 
a little less about, are three: 

There must be specific Federal standards in whatever Federal 
legislation governs the provision of money to the States. There are 
standards now in title IV-E. They are minimal standards. If we 
really wanted to have good child welfare systems, we would have 
more specific standards; and we could do that without taking away 
from the States, flexibility about how they administer child welfare 
.'services. But from the standpoint of these children and particularly 
from the standpoint of someone who has looked at many of these 
Slate child welfare systems, it will be a disaster, in my view, for 
these kids and for the use of government money if we take away 
what we have already got in terms of standards. 

You heard something today about training for workers. You 
heard about caseloads. You heard about supervision. You didn’t 
hear about quality assurance, but that is a big issue in the States. 
None of those things are required in the Federal statute now, and 
I am not here today to ask you to put them in. But what I am say- 
ing is, if you are really looking at quality services, those kinds of 
things are minimal things to do. 

What you have now is a requirement for case plans, you have a 
requirement to move toward permanence. What you have is some 
very minimal standards with regard to placements. Without telling 
the States how to run their systems, I can’t believe that anyone 
would say it is possible to provide decent services for children when 
you have 150 kids on your caseload. You can’t do it. 

During trial on the lawsuit against the D.C. child welfare sys- 
tem, we heard testimony from workers who said, when we asked 
them whether they made case plans, they laughed. They said all 
I am trying to do is get through my day without a child dying on 
my caseload. Now that was the right choice for the worker, but if 
we are serious about trying to get permanence for kids, the work- 
ers have to have caseloads and training that enables them to do 
what we want in the Federal statute. But most importantly, we 
have to have some general standards that are enforceable and 
about which there is oversight exercised. 
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And I really emphasize, I am not trying to come out on the other 
side of the question of whether the States should have flexibility. 
They should. They should decide what programs work best to get 
permanence for kids. But they have got to get permanence for kids 
or we will be back to where we were prior to 1980 when we had 
Federal funds go to the States under a statute, title IV-A, that ba- 
sically did not set any standards at aH, 



Second. I believe that there has to be some Federal oversight, I 
do not believe that the 427 audits were effective and I don’t believe 
that they did a good job. That doesn’t mean that there can’t be 
good, competent Federal oversight that will really tell us what is 
happening in the States without being incredibW burdensome. 

And finally, whatever standards we have in Federal law must be 
legally enforceable, so that when the Federal oversight falls back, 
as it unfortunately has over the last 14 years, and when the States 
are not meeting the Federal standards, the children have some 
ri ’ ' ' ’ ’ ' the States accountable themselves. 




[The prepared statement follows:] 
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an O'stuenona- not .»■?_, :„i ^cvcrai re«n‘.. a sei-i>-. i-I ? 
aiK; mstu-jtions >.f:e»i ' ir •;‘».pr\'Sseo 91-10' ..ver hi.. Si"-.- \ 
he vvas cofnmiiten to a si.it 'rent at hot pi ul rthei- ii- ir >. 

was imprisoned for un dlU‘i-oation aIU' .1 (h*lu r •.: 5; t.t 
socuruv guard he is iu>rt C8, lurs '..-n fhu slrcv! .n i i-os 1 ... 
children m foster ca*'e V.-o-'v .s.m notr.mg e.li-aoi-iin^-if . th.ot ou 
case and notning that napteih.'O tu violaird th.,» te.ps'* 

appiicdb'e \'f ^Oi 1;; liie p.issage i.f :..hlu‘ i d.s ‘u- 

Susie. ana - .5:,, -,t« , .< 

tficii' n.ji) ’v't 1 ...• in*., i;,i 1 “-.'{.’"j.. ; ' ■■ ; t-- 

Uu’ir ei!’’> : tti.-, ^ . ; : 

PS.Choh jua 1 Sl.i’.A 'r. ttri! I. .* .. 

where u<irnU' ’(Mm'-.*.: i t'. t’-.o- -a- : ^ ‘ • - 

was lepeite.!'. , 5!.....: t. '<■ : !!•■■ -i \ - 

p<nei.ts 

After ; j.'.' 'Mj / C I'lMv't . I'^r''.' .sfri- i —pt: ! 

m state systt'^.. ! - ("ut'v ;.ri m.. altr: * : 1: ^..r- ; : : 0- * ; 

serv Ill's to I jn ;•< .jtu-e a*. 1 ir.iA t .no * > m.' v.; ■: i t > 

foster care ‘i- j ,n : ' -> ■■ :• 

CAponsi .e cusi‘..".r.i ' -r^ti*.,; .•■ -'.v., -n. re ■ ' , :\t<> -’e.-as" 

"idS7 of wnn h » iH i.M'e. . o.i ; . ■ - 1-:; : ‘ • ; : . • ' 

they entered lj!( t :• j.;i. .a 

pldns fe-;- ohiAffo: .ml, f- . ; •• ■;■ 

'■eOd to sel 00a'-.. i* ,- m i -’I* • >• ; : • - 

ftOthin the fi:st S-tfOrj' v.M' m' r'. -.j ,it ^s,/; '.,;1 • i ' .'f- :■ ■■ 

t..p-j'olu:-n iPspp.'J t-s .'h'p.;-.'.' ..'..u.m. 

hCv..^.-!- . \ tir‘^1.' .1 I . JM.'i-.', f • I t I . <>0 I : Ml' . l” .1 ' ... ^ * 

tO" Stalcti' l.Ut at l.j't . '* '-c,'.. 

-.1 It <■ 1 ■ ■ 5 * : r <1 ■ ; . . ; ... 

mp tite t f ’• t. ' < . IV. .3 . t ... . Si. - m- . . ♦ 

.I'-ij itum.ns sei . .v.i ■ ■ ■ ; 

rrechap'sn- t-r. ta:*.-. '.j . : s •, . 

h^rneo that a-., t.jt- ■ ' 3 t.' ' ■c. . * j : .' 

■:l-i Mron -. ' )■ ;, ‘ ..... • ,’! . ; 

One red see 'v; ti.'sJv;:-0 ‘.jv l‘.« |r.. . <3' 

review to pm.kcss w.j' ir.. Oi-r. .51 * v-iS-i-r •ui .p: <i , p 

impose <.r^ a ' vr- : .-. 'tj.,. .I'.-.-.jv ..sa;.'.- :■ f w i.s> - .,1 : ! 

MM vu <^S tii < r,; , M V ;o. < ' • -ur 1- s s • . .. 



till* fedei a I f ..r -0 

•h’.’ rev <{',•. 



1 ' * j n- s.j’ ‘i ' 1 . it . , ij ! 



a 



it -,fe!i.- 



ijt "I. t I • 

n j,.!,.. 

linscgui". • 

I he lav. 





;• if!::- 



.‘.'M- ,|1 .....’ 



. f Witfe |,t I‘ I : I . ” 

S’ 1 ! Ill <•' I 1 } ! >f e’ . I. ) : 
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circumsldfV.i?*^ {.f ang-.- j ]< o '.i/;.:.-*' ,! .r p>v! .sji-; ?v., 

('\plooed. rtiU. j \X:^i •i ,'’; ; ^*■>1 i .. t-n jn “• '-.’i.iti-.; ; 

t 0 gr-t'o t |.;u!’ I .3'. !•-! t ; • i ,!'r: :y/ ; '• 

; lci,c*l/ Aitf. 0 »* -c: .lU,,- ; 3 -: 

hj/c> Ot’vo'/cisi (%j .01 .'■.;■■■ j ' x\ ' • r .«•. 

t.rcg.:': cr-li-rnig ^ o .ji ‘ • ;• ; j: . . . 

:i V '.--r 1 ■ . ; i'\'' •• s- 

};: l.ho» ■. V.,I r ■ii.r,- ; rn ; Vtj It t* * JO 'or« 

»-r-i I ff;n r I.J.O fe-!! Si.bi.l j;>: ■ : = ■ i. ’ • 

• * jt o .31 ; ' A. ^ • • * ■ j‘, i > 

' ■ J . 1 ' -• , 5 ' • ' ••r d * ' j' ' O*' , ; , r 



d" ' : .i .. ‘ : V ■ 

•‘•-Av,-."' :: . ,: :<■ ■ ; i . 

. rt! \ :• :t ’ ! ' - 

'.J .<1 ■' '■ ; ‘ ’ . !'• ; I'-' ; 

j! ui“ 



. ^ ‘ ’!■•;. •(vr.-.r: : 

■ .r :■ :t ‘ ' 

!'■ V ..:4 /•'!. J ‘ ■ 3 *.‘. i‘ ‘t* '• \ 

■ i--' :■ ! ,1 ’ ft'. 



.A . < 'fi., ‘ • ! 3'i ‘ ' ' i. ■ ' cr'?';’.j3 ’ * , ;J ,* ‘ . ‘ I 

: - V fMfti.- ;,J , ' . 

!' / <'0 .'<3 .! ft. ' ' * } . ; 




' 3I" = . .* ' IV . . ; » <r If. V • 



<0. I 'I j' :1 , <■ ' ' ■ , !«: I' i; * 0 | 

-■ V..'.* .-f; ' v< ; ■,!!,}•,.• . 

1 » .1 .3’ 1 o Os ' j t- ; , I; ■■ 1 • • ! ■ ;j • il. . Vi* : ■ 3 ’ ( '■■ ; 

\'i". f, r < ■ , i ' • ■ f ii ■ tv.r,. I ; r .. ■ 

.O ’‘V-..- M 5 - ..jI r .!. « • : . v 

' -J • *' ; i'V'. If' “< ; J;| > ' ' j I*.'., | ■ ; ' If 

P' J. pj (.• . ‘ f 

• r!;. ■ . . j:.- : a- 

' ■ t'." i .II'.' V ;■ . ('■ i. •.•=:! 

t’j', .st.« !f, ...V, ,o ... 

(, 3 0 , 0 . ' ,|V ^ 



d . .o' ' j' ; 

< ■ toi i «m 1 ’■ -''I. ■ ■ ■■ 

. '.'fS; in. 3 *. V ■ ( O 3 . ’ > 

' .3' f’ . ' ' ,3 ■ ' ; ' 

S'.- t..' 0 ' ;• . : 
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U . THERE MUST BE ADEQUATE FEDERAL REVIEW AND OV ERSIGHT TO ENSURE 
THAT THESE STANDARDS ARE APPLIED. 

I his subcommiilei.-* is concerfieO wUh iho uueruon of ;NnvMht.-f the- A2- rev 
ho/e, thus fjr. sert/eJ it,- iirprove ine of diiUJrt'ti i (.r ir<‘ wsL purl, thv 
answer to that quesUun i'.. tiOAf/ot . tnut dCcs tuil mt-ar *jul uncihcr ton:; 
lederal oversiijht wuuhi nut brimj ubout u difforeni ums.-.cm Congress ajs 
ccncerncd about the lacr ot feuerai oversight in 19B0. it si'Msld be equal Iv 
'•.oncerned today, while aO are ctilical of the Seitiun T// ru/iews that have 
taken place thus far. we very strongly endorse the need for nieainngfu) . eftec.ti w 
oversight, which can and siioii'a be provided under Section 42' of tne statute 
That IS not to say tnat st;ct isn 12 ' cooU rot bo itiprovod But c-.-en as preset.;;, 
enacted, that sectnu d?.' prc»-ioes d ba«i«. for adequafo no'^loriny. if tne 
pr(>cedurc‘S l.tial art' Oeie loped statulo • about wh'rr; HhS lias oroa.l 

Oiscretion • ore v.el) U'd' .e.i ar.t not... 1 ihe pi'ccec .I'l-s if.ut ha.e : c-c 
jtilii'ed in uv past v.o^r n.v 

t>eCtiOn n 2. f'v.I'' •. . ja . , p*’ ij;]..** r i iit '■tat.'' . ‘ '■■•I't i; .-nt ' 

criterra rr^’oted !u rnr- b's .uj ; (do it-.- '’-v “st.e:-* ".i in r.:cfi ; 

qualify for .KXUi;t<ol ‘..■dr'.i' puyi'i-n;., Oues n-jt '}•«,*. ‘ t.. " .v. ■,!■■■ j- 

qu* et'nn»ent '>h'<ul<l ii:ut<' the O’.'te*'" .! j* Vi'U'thor t’'ooe *.e' "•,! ‘ .i.*: l.vir I’-.n 

In the past. Uitj rie|ari;n‘'.' :\ hi.jlih arid lom.ni Ser, : xse to r; 
w’th this pfo^'VwH cl Uc iu.-. r. :.J. t 'f-; whot ims sui;c.<"r i ; v. ritm'-! ,i 
to as ttio "A,[< revues'. ' I* a, ..'.: :>■" iMr.i \>J t U;.] n-nry p-^ople 

re.i^nvc. in le'.n v . ■ ;.. '■<: ! '. '-n ’.-I’ e .od. 

L-t'lte.. <ee .! :< i-' ' '.’..i l,'.- ,V -u) -C ;».rt;; 

trSii rr »;.,•(•>» p .; ■. ' r ■ f.e' *'eM <:>>' ul i' .•.‘e’. , ■ r 

:.:r.'.«!,ue 

‘Ss ujinall. e’-:s ! -d ,;i T; ' cl thi- - icpt ion A-.' e ■■■ t 

■ tutOi tv piwvlue '-t . i;es j';0 hive ^ertjiii ny.tv'i.v 'n pi^:C( it. u'O"!' t- 

'err-iv*' child .-.eMai'.' lund- undei stalrrle jn an eM-.':’! to i* SeS'- 
,;<ite. At?re cerph'-nq ^Uh ihv'e 'iiiiiiiul n<<ir..!al' S . the 2. ; .e ! dv,ee..v,-eJ 
;r-..v •'*.<> tru* V, I.- 1 .r, ."i . t.ite as .scI’ vC. u rev;e.v el a .e; . 

mimI! f'^rbe' .u ■ ■‘.v’-.:. ...1 .rild'-Vi in lie- stut-.'S ’i.svr v.ore [/‘oq!- :■ 

i'dSeJ c:t; tlv r.nnv., the i'». u: fret *. .iM ;!e»iit''e .-.hel ‘ stute 

v\rtS rv.'T ; ai;i ' ' ■•jn.dit. . .1 i i ■ ■!< ' Ihecr* ''.ii-.. tj.-i, .-.ore ...2 

}i Ci.esj ’’otv.' .-.'M.' * I;' :■ e.-!ni:u'.' 'uf 

he .I'l .nt; 1^ "-iiti': ’'..-.A "i* t • .-lUS r.i-d"' ’'v... '. n 

i ..j*' • tiii t <i! ice . If'dt 'I r lUvP.' ! ; /■ 5 . . t'le tJ'iC'rit could .c- *• at .io i»vt as . s- 

vjf.os. r»'qaroU'Ss o' ''' • nan.i terv. nl t^'Oasands of ciuldi'O'; ir. .j tab '■ 
car” -.y'.tem. 'ii : uir. \.d > ny Inal the st.il” was cuisp 1 :■ i ' ; ■•.•in t 'v 
!he SliOt'lcr'inu; ;s ef inv rr;..? U'”.; Oeiu.!' ,tr jl v.: t’.nV. *! *, n l« ■- 

Departr’ivnl d-'Shiren Is.U fro- l'M-‘'»ct ol hay [-a^'-'/t Hs 4; .• ■e.le.v 

shioi lly before a ^e.Ie:' i' !*" < ! ‘J e- [; v-,st-*T. a> u .m.t :.-*e j 

the wh':ile S..S* t • t a* . '■ ty.i ' 't i-.i e 



h.v. m 1 1 ' -.ri 1; tnat v. ;r.-p'ei.'-< Su' i'e< le.! I'" ba.f.nj :.j‘ . t ; 

fur slates that fa' led T. ' '.svs. li”':- r as also sus; •. n.t' t I’.e rcnti .-., 
ihoiriSi'lves ll is ni> utidei <.iai-0oiy ih.il f<>b has h'een Aor» in-.”: pfn-.:e'j.i''”' 

t '» provide T,or'' e'O ’tivO o' J r'd'etspM' riwi.,v,s wneU’..;'- 1'. . j .n, ,r''Sl-.-n • ' 

t;:./42' ! e. it.v.s A 1 1 i lehi’tia- M>:ia'.'”. tebesee'* K.t -i ■ lea! ti.ol 

<.ffeCli,e .(liv) ”f!l(U'”t i! t.n'iAS vat; be deMOned I «. S I er ■< »r ;>';et hr* 

vinid'rri ar-' ber* : pt et t'.- 1 .n't .■.i.eiier th” 'mvt.ji yuls • * d 2‘/ are tm : 
'!« *t 

Hort.'.e* * .jt ■' ' V- 's t'” s' •! .. 

i( «'<ii 1 1 s ..*. 1 ' :*(■ : e ! ; t • | ‘ . ' ■ ..;i . ■ 

• uMudv. O' al 'IS, ,e (it'”;n.! ,o t : ' t t 

t( j.'tsil Jii ;n»'y law !'* s'; ' i * i!'*.I < 't’-.’ d, ' ' 

HH'.' ifer-lopmenl «d an <** '-A ,v 'e-.j' n.)*,, l*i. Mb!..n; ; .- 

• in late I'lll'rr !h«' ; '!•. ■ f t(” '.-.•nv. . -e 

i h'''b, ‘ M •, t • !' ■ ' * ,n ‘„t , : :e s ■ 
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Conyro'SC o ‘jiu> n; ^.-hiurini^ me poieniij) e< i(*ci ’• vv’iirss o! 

reviews by us poi,.Sdoe cT m k S- ,' u: the io:<r'd Congrot-:. fi.u. bi : ] puv iOes 
for a far rnore construcis U’ tnu i<jt it:irusue Mr*' fov u*/. procf'ss. Unjc’’ 
this new bil). states substantirtl }/ I y ) ng .sUn ihe Droad the feoerjl 

law will be reviewed less rrequOtsil/ biatc-s which ■’Knr thv- tr-.s r^vv^Awi’i 

have the opporiunity tc irriplenieM iheir- corrccn.-c acn^r plar ' wim uv 
provision of technical .issutonce Ihe bill snil makes sat nrVc 

ayailoble. but provides far m- ro rppouunuv rc,t r-on-compi . imo M.it-s tc br'-u 
themselves mto cooipl lancx- wuji me Ir.rrai siaridards. truu tv^nali/to 

by the loss ol tedeial lur^os while Uy-ng tu Jo su 



while the ■IJ/ f Oi* ii.vi:. iijt.-'j ;.w!‘ *''0 1 ts* !-♦ vrjp fia '** • * 
demonslrabiy nn:.- y/eo the -f ;T',r;r.v. -n., u-i . .^pi , ‘ia.M'd’' '»0^’ 
does not in any tie I'l- i r-’, Cu-Vi’' s ■» » *' 

ovei'sight and : ■ tectii.r. f,:»- m--sc- chilorcf .-.Uhoji thf uVreri 

many ai Uic ;.i ,;-j le/iO !„r uv.r ■ ■i.-.i i..-,. i^a ai;a c:.;':--: 

inescapable fact is tr^ai uc iran, sUsies na.i' a : -v •• : • - 

to protect the clnlaren ir Uieir '‘ustody 

JJJ — Ihf siAUi,Ai<rtf; s> 1 iM i m-M ia^ Kr irc^i; > 

In ihc ubS'.^nce of sp. in, . en^<u.:cjble loderal MvinoarJ:. 
currently t.M SI m the * 'vf ction A^siUa'X,/ Act . tnn»-,u -n ; ; ;,it. .hi 
m government ru\t...Jy have i int-. a;j.iv,l tij.-'r siaU- ; i/t .jiitns, u 
custodians tali to itoet me fitt.!:’.i^ ‘Iji.Jinvh .n--j pr, . ' p i- ; p- a,., i-.t- ■ 
them » . . 



AlUlougli Iiv M.iies .nr eihiiit I ^v.«rUn'i In d.h,-;':uv U-- 
to meet the fedeiMl stanJa' ,3,,,; 1 . j,r... lo-- pt pfi ^.jt.. • . . p ri,,.,, j, 

programs are most eflr’i.tur m l' »in(; tr rf'’.ott.' peniijnei.^^r i-.> rj;V:j.i; jn-j . 
best to provide services t-j thev- rtr ij-ei. tuuever. th.' -.n . nio’-.j*' ► 

the fle>.ibility to tati- n.il'i .■(. ‘.,1 lUllaf-. n frceia! "or!* .r.j e.."- 
efforts to meet me.^r .vr. UtNt.l gnjiv. rr t'a peratc U,..ir rt,.-,) ....•'•y l 
in su«. h a way mat mak ire at le.r; r’ls.'ii* ■. p.. , ■ . 

for .-..au-'b', t - i'‘ oU<a'>v,^ " rU< 

systems in wnun inr i;.. , 1, r , . 

una n j t'ler CO aic h<>r, ''"j p* ’<'i \ iii i 1 > 

children ir un' i -etts.-.: .r.g r . -J : ..’r; t . j, ,.,V. 

I'Ow proyraii! design:- '.l it*- .p,,. t .. i , 

rhi loren are ohjdcptablr iv p 1 p : ; ; ‘ ' 

• are not iiyii<} t(^ . : . (;X!i;vi*’ a,-. •• . « ■ 

provide any treatmont at a-! ‘rr sr-u-i;!. ara'-d Un hv-.- 
services to nect chi idrr-t.s tved ■ bo/.v I' r ic. ■ -irt ,p.i\ V. 

sUuaiiofts crust in too ,n y\'.v<. ;p,d <til-' f - p .. 

federally -funOrJ Cf.i 1 (P ■ n 1. 11 V p..,- " • •• • , • ■ 



The stand;! up. I' r*. jinrl '■ ^ ioW } 

to <r.alirnor 1 ‘I't' ■,<■ h - , < . p,*sej «> ■ - *• 

aopruach to .hu.ptM’', -....5 :■!. :•■ !».,<, a-,.!'.. 

advocat''’. lit S'.'.'i pj’.i!.- • !• * . ... i . . . 

uCv lop Ur V." ■ . a - ' g ; ■ ; ■ ^ 

'*nt. r Us S.- : ,P3- : . S r. ■* . ■ ^ 



bs-fCMS'' 1':, y..) 

' * Sr ’ * e'i St ■ n,; ' • 

hjvp Peer used .is f t* : 1 
ifrer for 




t r; V * ' . h- S*' ,j ; , 

• ' ' ■ :.v * S' ! : 




t : ' : !■■::. .... 

Ir .! .f ; ; r ‘ • - p, 

esjl .■ s;.tr *■ .; w' ’ ’ ' ■ ' ■ p ■ ... . ... . . 

!••• > 'll )' ,M, ....'- .■ ; U . ; ; . j . . ' * . ‘ , 

• ‘ i e ' ■ ‘ ' i- : -a! . t p ’ j.- ; , * 

*s'<.p! » ’ .p.' v'-ii's ;r 

;■ I . 1.. ! , , < ^ M- f,!l. •' 

”’"V' ' ■!• • ; ' ' . , ! . I'... S, . 5. 

< h’ '.;ps-n ,r' }., -.■ . ‘ ». 1 , 

1'^ ■' iM'.H.. ; ... .. 

i>.!sr.n o' • I, . r - , . . 
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''iViiPn A-.'! '■ Viv c ■pi"'’-’ ’ vo iVul .iS'NuUdl) n? 

' <, ■ ,.s;r. o'w. ,M'\- rtiv.}-, ihey co-Ul ■'.oiC L'-of" 

: i'-- ! ' :■ lo -t:»r 

CC-!:C'w*-CM i.;llvr‘ 5 ! ISJ'. 1 .^. ll'ot Ij.trf ij ••.dV 

;.\r>j to ;shu -x. c3rc?J for cr.s'Jron o-.t 

tt'^ostr narnoo ^acl ree>. tdf.v-n of? Ihe rolls 

.1 •:. • t-r;.!,/' .j.-., ; p'-rl: lOTS '‘rnar’ n<t j ;ro3t 

.Icj': ^ 3 \ /■ j' ;■. j *. -j - ■ ’m : '*.^.100 l'.;r all .sorKer^. 

tno i\.rp,or .*• :;■ r.io: ' f-c;T.es arc tv..s ne'o; visited 

ooG ss. ,>.'■. i Sr.: ar-r Ls:”t^y speoxi”! 

..nitt ’’.j**' ‘.-•.■■i-f’ X ‘ , J: ' P. ‘.ler .ore P. 

LJ ;.!x: 1 !v' 5 • . :■(,■■ rareris. .r-.i !»'■' i.f.* ♦■ 

0 '.’'.: di'j'v .ji.,: I V ■-■: '-.js r.x'v tir.oV 

N^v,. (. * rt’W.ipoi, r;/S'Ct'' 0‘p-’’'tS ••Jit' prt*' 

irv-wort •■: t »■ w :o.r’: t: .<j\i uv Ifismct / ’.r 

Ms ir:ai u. put cn idren at rit.>, 

spoil!. ' ►•’III Ur S'' >-:\U's u' lo'itrr <;.:rr Aroo the oast Aem 

to t’Ui'. .Psi .sjs ratri-e, ,,'in pai-yi'ls sr v-' Uk? Ioasiui 

err d l. ;rue !o!i r' ‘dU.: :r*i A'«"r. t.i luo a'iIP hu- fam': iy. she- 

'• :. ’ r: ■ le ! 'r •le'- si'or-r. , o’* p’aj. .su! other ch ’’ 

• I' ...r .2 :J'0r : kPOa a! dt 3 ''.i' a.:S didn't 



.i'.;!i I! r rr . : - ♦ : "f- i •■• i ‘ ■■ /.t- 5 ^ r^^.A• 

Me ;<• I liit-.'. . ■'. '• ' .: .'U" d'< ’ rt ./-.oM'’/ 

liCiOliO le M u. . • : . 



s» d' i.s ’.. 1 , ^ i : s " ' r : ' ; ■ " i".\ 1 .^. . : • ' ■ • ; ■ • : .» r : 

r- r.. 

jJL 'Mi ! . ■'! * 'r'. {)..;■ s* .*<♦■ ‘ r- ui ■ 

I . D' ' r ,1.,- I ‘ M M.i' e:'vro*'',:v '' i :r ‘ a;;d 0;.C''M‘G 

■'■ - i - s ■ .• :<• ■« . ;'.r i; :t 0’ \u:- ciuldrei; ’ 

’’ r '.1 :\v j.:< i\‘ . A.j M '•.; ’ 1 ';.' r.jdte sMl oi me n pcr'ii •: 

.: <:t* . ' : ' ’■>:'< 'i : ':e.r. a. '.'•oz\ et rhi<cien u‘ st-iM* rnstiM. 

■ Mec ‘ ‘ '■•'I' ; a' Tv' * er paeeuts aO'V so under* 

;\i’.i t* r. u'fut!'-: u u*' rjj tc rea. ■' 'I'U t'"p!r p::ck,oi.s t-. 

h.jv ditisjiejl i‘ !i«>: y"j vli ’Mus} t'lf fu ivtren, luauu'.;; the Jeuber of people 
Lr*.;, ije i jr s'u iO'^eu i.‘»:nrr..i 1 1 Ji h.jo I'-.r^ of mo sarn-' 

Ms-' j'vv..' , I c>st(?!n 

A iii/.s'."' 1 1 liel 'M i O-/< ■ ■■ .U.' O '! i ■■ seri! dt\'re .u«i ’’ovr J 11' (TionU.s 

• il'T ' ’!“< ■} : , rq irp!e:ferianC'i' . 

.•■■•.I' . : .' ':■< ’I'-jr T M el .ono sof v u:oo for 
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Chairman Johnson. Thr.nk you very much, Ms. Lowry. 

Mr. Petit. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL PETIT, DEPUTY DIRECTOIL CHILD 
WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 

Mr, Petit. Madam Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 

I am Michael Petit. I am the deputy director at the Child Welfare 
League of America, a 75-year-old nonprofit organization that rep- 
resents 800 public and private child-serving organizations. About 
2.5 million children a year are served by our member agencies. 

In the last 25 years, I have worked on child welfare issues and 
have traveled to all 50 of the States working to evaluate and 
strengthen their child welfare systems. In the 8 years prior to that, 

I was the commissioner of Maine’s Department of Human Services, 
j which is that State’s child welfare agency. In my travels, I discov- 

ered that the good news is, like the lady who testified at the begin- 
ning, there are thousands of individuals privately and within agen- 
cies who successfully protect children each day and who help fami- 
t lies learn to better manage their own affairs. Yet, hundreds of oth- 

ers — hundreds of thousands of other children are living in dan- 
gerous and neglectful situations and most of those children are 
presently known to the authorities. For these children, government 
at all levels is the one thing that stands between them and grave 
injury. 

It is our strong belief that the Federal role in this instance needs 
to be strengthened, not weakened. The real issue is that which you 
were alluding to earlier, which is that an increasing number of 
families are unable to manage the affairs of their children safely. 
The consequence of that is a State and county child welfare system 
that is so overburdened that many children in danger are literally 
receiving no protection whatsoever. 

On the whole, the child welfare programs that we have visited 
in the country — and as I said, our work is helping those States to 
evaluate their systems — are generally severely underresourced. 
There are no States that meet Child Welfare League of America 
standards. We have been setting those standards for nearly 75 
years. We have 11 volumes of such standards. 

The caseloads that we encounter are as much as 100 to 1. Our 
recommended caseload standards in some of those programs are as 
low as 15 to 1. 

Witli respect to flexibility and block granting, we think that is 
a terrific idea, at one level, the flexibility. But if the St.ates were 
operating to the maximum degree of flexibility and efficiency, they 
would still be severely underresourced. There are simply too many 
families — States have been virtually overwhelmed by the crush of 
cases that have been brought to their attention. 

The 18 children that you made reference to earlier, Madam 
Chairman, last year in Chicago, that were discovered in a neglect- 
ful situation, I subsequently met with many agencies across the 
country around that particular issue. It is viewed as a garden- 
variety type of a neglect problem; it is not viewed as an extraor- 
dinary case at all. 

Representative McDermott asked what can be done 
programmatically. Among the things we are strongly advancing are 
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notions like getting seriou« with teenage pregnancy and all that 
means. Home visitor proCTams to certain households, particularly 
teenagers on AFDC, until such time as it is proven that home visi- 
tations are no longer necessary. 

We have got some excellent models on that: Serious parenting in- 
struction; child care in every school in this country, including pro- 
grams that are run by junior and senior high school students; and 
with regards to training, one-half of the States have no preservice 
training right now for the child welfare workers. You can be a 23- 
year-old socialworker on Friday doing food stamps, and on Monday 
you are talking about somebody who has had sex with their chil- 
dren. 

Having served as a State administrator myself and having inter- 
viewed hundreds over the years, 427 is a meaningless process for 
most of the States. It represents no kind of sanctions to the States 
whatsoever. It is viewed as a paper tiger. 

Overall, I would give the system a grade of D. The reason why 
is that, for example, half of the kids that are killed in this country 
at the hands of their family members are already previously re- 
ported to the department. In one study, 40 percent of the kids re- 
turned from foster care, 1 year later, nad been re abused and were 
back in State custody. 

And one area that is seriously neglected is child sexual abuse. It 
is our belief ri^t now that fewer than 1 out of 10 child sexual 
abuse cases in this country, where a felony has been committed, re- 
sult in a prosecution. That means that 90 percent don’t have a 
prosecution. And in State after State we ask judges, socialworkers 
and others if they believe that there are children that they know 
who are living at home with a sexual perpetrator, and the answer 
is always yes. 

Some States have a much stronger inclination to do this than 
others. Let me give you two States, 3 million people in both States. 
One of them spends $24 million on its entire child welfare system. 
The other one spends $240 million on its child welfare system. 
Block granting anything back to the States is not going to change 
that reality. 

The State’s general fund appropriation is $4 million in the first 
instance. In that State, I have visited children in iail, 9 years old, 
whose only offense is to have been sexually abused by an adult, in 
jail because there was no other place to locate the cnild; children, 
13 years old, in straitjackets because of mental illness, in local 
lockups without legal representation. 

One of the consequences of all this is that telephone calls come 
into jurisdictions in which they are supposed to generate a protec- 
tive investigation. In one jurisdiction we are working with right 
now, they get 30,000 referrals a year. They screen out 24,000, they 
go out on 6,000. They don’t go out on 24,000. Imamne a comparable 
situation with the local fire department in whi(m there is an in- 
quiry over the phone trying to screen out a fire call because of, how 
hot is the smoke and what color is — what color is the flame? 

Finally, with regards to the paperwork issue that was raised by 
Congressman Matsui, our experience, when we asked socialworkers 
this question — we have asked thousands of them, how much of 
your time is spent on paperwork versus families, it ranges from a 
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low of 3 percent with fanr>nies, to not much more than 25 percent 
with families. 

There is a crushing weight of paper. I would submit, though, that 
it is marginally related to Federal reviews. It is mostly rdated to 
the kinds of legal processes that are going on in the courts. 

And I would just note that on that, ^en we are talking about 
t^ing children away from their families, I have a hard time imag- 
ining something that isn’t going to be largely driven by certain le- 
galistic considerations. Our testimonv includes, I think, some 14 
recommendations which I would be happy to talk about at some 
point. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF MICHAEL PETIT 
CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 

Madam Chairwoman and members of the Subcommince, I am Michael Petit, Deputy 
Director of the Child Welfare League of America (CWLA). CWLA is a membership 
organization representing 800 public and voluntary child serving agencies that assist over 2.5 
million vulnerable children and families each year. CWLA welcomes this opportunity to testify 
on federal child welfare programs and how the Congress might better protect children and 
improve their lives, I believe this is an urgent maner. Children arc in danger and the federal 
government has a key role to play to protect them. 

The principal focus of my work throughout my career has been to work on behalf of 
families in the care, development, safety and protection of children. At CWLA I also serve as 
the Director of CWLA's National Center for Excellence in Child Welfare. I have been to all 50 
states and in nearly all of them have worked with state and local governments to evaluate and 
strengthen their abilities to better protect our nation's children. In the eight years prior to my 
work at CWLA, I served as the Commissioner for the State of Maine’s Human Services 
Departinent. That Department had jurisdiction over child welfare, AFDC, Food Stamps and 
Medicaid. In the decade prior to that, I worked for private non-profit organizations such as 
United Way at the neighborhood and local level. 



CWLA concurs wholeheartedly with your Subcommittee's desire to reexamine the 
effectiveness of current federal efforts on behalf of abused and neglected children. The good 
news is that there are many thousands of individuals, to be found in every state and jurisdiction, 
who are de^ly committed to the care and safety of children and who everyday successfully 
protect and serve children at risk, whether in or out of their home, and who help families learn 
better ways to manage their own affairs. Their dedicated efforts provide the front line assistance 
that children need and these workers deserve great recognition for the important work they 
perform daily. 

However, children’s lives are in danger and the federal government has a critical role to 
play to keep them safe. I have found that, despite the best efforts of local communities and state 
governments, the work of the country’s public and private child welfare agencies is insufficient 
to the task. Unless the federal government provides more leadership, not less, promotes greater 
accountability, not less, and commits more resources, not less, to the care and protection of 
children, states will not be able to adequately protect and care for the lives of our children. 
Hundred of thousands of children are at risk of serious injury and death and many of them 
known to authorities are failing to receive the attention and protection they require. 

Much needs to ^ done to remedy these terrible situations. Specific to the questions 
pos^ by the Subcommittee, CWLA urges that an entitlement be maintained to help children 
receive the serv'ices they need to keep them safe. A block grant could severely undermine state 
and local community efforts to protect and serve children by eliminating the individual guarantee 
of support. Many of these children are in sUte custody. In other words, the state is their legal 
parent. They should not have to depend on an accident of geography and goodwill to be 
protected. We also must ensure enforceable protections for children in whatever systems are 
put in pla«. Accountability that includes a range of sanctions with real teeth is needed at all 
levels. Right now, 427 reviews don’t accomplish that objective. 

While child welfare is the administrative focus on these issues, the courts, as we all 
know, play a central part in child welfare determinations and must be included in new 
partnership to address the problems. 



STATE CHILD WELFARE SYSTEMS ARE SO OVERBURDENED THAT MANY 
CHILDREN IN DANGER RECEIVE NO PROTECTION 

I have worked with thousands of individuals engaged in the process of caring and 
protecting our nation's most vulnerable children— social workers, judges, law enforcement 
officers, prosecutors, state and local administrators, elected officials, therapists, educators, 
public health officials, and hundreds of children and families whom the system is intendeo to 
serve. I have learned first hand of many abused children who are protected, and whose familic.s 
are successfully helped, because of effective intervention. But I have also learned first hand of 
numerous children, young and old; 
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• who arc profoundly neglected— no food; no medical care, no personal hygiene 

• who are abandoned— a six-year-old boy pushed from his car and left on the interstate 

• who are seriously abused— severe head injuries resulting in a life time of paralysis and 
semi -consciousness spent in nursing homes 

• who are raped repeatedly by adults— as young as 4 weeks old with venereal diseases, 
a S year old child with cerebral palsy sexually assaulted in her own crib 

• and who are killed— burned to death in furnaces, hacked to death, drowned when 
forced to drink gallons of water. 



Unfortunately, those agencies and individuals with the principal responsibility for 
addressing the horrible problems experienced by many children are nearly overwhelmed by the 
sheer number of childrai in need of protection, and by the increasing number of parents unable 
to fulfill their traditional protective responsibilities to their children. Having worked in this field 
for 25 years, 1 conclude that the nation's response to the often life-threatening conditions in 
which many of these young victims lives is unorganized, underfunded and, ultimately, 
completely inadequate. 

Although child welfare operations vary wildly from one jurisdiction to another, 
sometimes even within the same state, and cenainly some do a better job than othen, the federal 
Title IV-E 427 review process has largely been ineffective in capturing these differences and 
certainly in compelling, or even guiding, corrective actions to improve the situation. 

FEDERAL PROTECTIONS AND SANCTIONS ARE CRITICAL 

Having served as a state administrator myself, and having woiked with hundreds of 
others over the years, 1 can state with confidence that the use of federal sanctions aimed at 
correcting major deficiencies in state or local operations is not a worry to the states because, 
in practice, there are no federal sanctions. While the 427 review process has indeed created an 
onerous paper burden in some jurisdictions, it has not worked to effectively change the way the 
system care for our children. Congress and the Administration have begun to take welcomed 
steps to improve the 427 review process. Much more needs to be done. 

The idea of a vigorous federal monitoring role must not be dismissed. In fact, CWLA 
believes that the federal government must assume a much stronger rote in working with state 
jurisdictions, in a true partnership, to attack the widespread problems of child abuse and neglect 
which deeply threaten and damage our culture. 

PRINCIPLES OF P.L, 96-272 REMAIN SOUND 

CWLA continues to endorse the progressive principles passed by Congress in 1980 and 
contained in the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Reform Act (P.L. 96-272). We believe 
this law’s emphasis on making all reasonable efforts to allow abused and neglected children to 
remain in their own homes with their own families, if it can be done safely, is the proper central 
tenet in providing assistance to troubled families and their children. In many juris^ctions across 
the country progress has been made in introducing family-focused, child-centered services in 
response to abuse and neglect; many children have been able to remain safely at home or safely 
returned to their homes after receiving short or long-term placements because of P.L. 96-272's 
commitment to reasonable efforts and family reuniftcation. This is an accomplishment with 
which we can be pleased. 

Specifically buiJl into the law are the following priorities: 

• providing supports to families in order to prevent sq)ajation of children from their 
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• where separation is necessary, providing support services to enable children to be 
reunited with their families 

• where reunification with their own families is not possible or appropriate, providing 
services that enable children to be adopted or plac^ in permanent foster homes with 
some form of legal protection. 



To accomplish the above purpose and priorities, the law incorporates a number of 
procedural reforms and fiscal incentives: 



• Provision of prcplacement and postplacement services to keep children in their own 
homes or reunite with their families as soon as possible. These are sometimes 
referred to as services that must satisfy the "rrason^le efforts” clause of the law. 

• Requirements of case plans, periodic reviews, minagement information systems, and 
other procedures to ensure that children are removed from their homes only when 
necessary and are placed with permanent families in a timely fashion. 

« Redirecting federal funds away from inappropriate foster care placem;.nt and toward 
permanent alternatives, particularly adoption. 

• Establishment of adoption assistance programs, specifically federally funded subsidies 
for adoption of children with special needs, such as older, disabled and minority 
children. 



Despite these provisions, the nation's collective response to abused, neglected and 
abandoned children is failing to provide both protection and appropriate living arrangements for 
hundreds of thousands of them: many are removed from their families prematurely without 
reasonable efforts having been made. Some are not removed quickly enough. Many children 
unnecessarily remain in foster care because of inadequate reunification efforts. Other children 
are reunified but without adequate follow-up services to their families, resulting in re-abuse and 
removal once more. Some children and youth are placed in facilities appropriate to their needs, 
others are placed in programs that are too restrictive or nor restrictive enough. For some 
children, known to be living in dangerous or threatening conditions, little or nothing is being 
done. 



It is also reflected in the deaths of children killed at the hands of family members, nearly 
half of whom had previously been reported as abused or neglected prior to their death. A study 
found that 40% of one group of foster children, who had been reunified with their families, were 
placed back in foster care within a year because of re-abuse or further neglect. An informal, 
but reliable, opinion surveys of child welfare agencies and law enforcement agencies revealed 
that perhaps fewer than one in ten strongly suspected cases of child sexual abuse result in 
prosecution and conviction. 

FEDE31AL GOVERNMENT HAS KEY ROLE 

CWLA strongly believes that the principal role of government and private agencies in 
the lives of troubled children and families is to enable families, whenever possible, to better 
manage their own affairs and safely care for their children. We are talking about the protection 
and care of millions of children. 

Some jurisdictions have a much stronger inclination and capacity than others to address 
this urgent challenge. For example, consider the commitment of resources: two like-sized states 
of nearly 3 million people have allotted hugely different sums to child welfare, twenty-four 
million dollars in one state, two-hundred and forty million in the other, the last time 1 looked. 
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In the first state, we have seen children as young as nine years old, whose only offense was to 
have been sexually abused by an adult, spending days in jail because there was no foster home, 
emergency shelter or residential care facility for the child. In the second state, there is a well 
developed network of treatmeot services and shelter to help the child. 

In the first state, child welfare workers involved in the most intimate a^iects of a 
family’s life can begin their job having received little or no training. In the second state, 
worken must have sufftciem experience and education prior to being employed by the agency 
and receive weeks of qrecialized training prior to ever handling a case. 

In the first state, juveniles who run away from home or who commit the most modest 
offenses, such as shoplifting or not attending school, can find themselves in a state training 
school or local jail, sometimes without legal representation, because there is no alternative 
shelter. In the second state, them is a network of ^)ecialized treatment and residential care 
aimed at meeting the child’s needs and getting him reunited with bis family as <{uickly as 
possible. 

In the first state, there are no intensive family preservation services which might have 
prevented placement in the first instance. In the second state, there is a statewide network of 
family preservation services preventing hundreds of unnecessary placements each year. 

In the first state, a well defined blueprint documenting in detail the extensive child 
welfare problems that exist, including what it would take to correct the problems is ignored by 
the governor and legislature despite extensive press coverage and a large state budget surplus. 
In the second state, the governor and legislature convene public forums, bold press conferences, 
convene citizen groups and conduct the extensive pubUc education and planning needed to 
effectively protect abused and neglected children. 

Neither the 427 review process nor any other federal oversight mechanism captured the 
differences in these two states and the subsequent harm that routinely befall the children in the 
first state. 

The different responses by these states are not unusual nationally. In some states, elected 
officials provide leadership on behalf of abused children. In o^r states, we regularly 
encounter situations in which the basic attitude towards child welfare, communicated by top 
elected officials in the executive and legislative branches to child welfare administrators at 
budget time, is ‘don’t ask, don’t tell.‘ And they usually don’t. Wboi they do, they may be 
fired, a situation we have encountered more than once. Neither the 427 review process, nor any 
other federal oversight mechanism, is able to address this reality at the present time. 

These wide variations have tremendous implications for children. For instance, in some 
jurisdictions virtually all child abuse and neglect referrals result in in onsite investigation. In 
one jurisdiction in which we are working 30,000 referrals are made each year to the public child 
welfare agency. The agency screens out 24,000 by telqihone. Imagiiie a fire department, 
whose dispatcher receives many false alarms, screening out 80% of its calls by telephone: How 
hot is the flame, the di^tcher might ask? What color is the smoke? What fabric is burning? 
Are you able to put it out yourself? This would be absurd, of course, because everyone 
recognizes that the consequences of being wrong in the assessment are so severe that it is worth 
the added cost to check every situation in person. This is how it should be for our children. 

CWLA believes the amount of child abuse and neglect in this country is a national crisis. 
We believe it is contributing directly to subsequent criminal behavior. We l^w that many child 
victims eventually turn the tables and become the menacing vlctimizers we have come to fear. 
In the debate about crime insufficient attention is being paid to the connection between child 
abuse and neglect and public safety. We absolutely concur that neighbothoods, communit ;s, 
counties, states, public and private providen of services, families themselves and all others with 
an interest in the well-being of children must be deeply involved and have important roles to 
play in solving the alarming and worsening problem of abuse and neglect. 
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We believe equally however, that despite the best efforts of local communities and state 
governments, the work of the nation's public and private child welfare agencies will remain 
insufficient to the task unless the federal government provides more leadership, promotes greater 
accountability and commits more, not fewer, resources to the cate and protection of children. 
We believe a national strategy is necessary and must be tied together by a federal government 
working in close cooperation with states and local communities in the public and private sectors. 

We recommend: 

1. First, maiotalo the entHlements for all services necessary to provide care and 
protection to children who are brought into state custody. Block granting the 
entitlements would undermine the ability to protect and serve children and would 
make safety dependent on accidents of geography or individual goodwill. Careful 
and thoughtful consolidation of some discretionary activities in related areas 
would make good programmatic and fiscal sense. 

2. Include enforceable protections in whatever systems are put in place. At 
pxsent the federal government is a paper tiger in addressing the worst violations 
of federal intentions in child welfare. In numerous instances where class action 
litigation has been filed the state had recently passed a 427 review. 

3. Assume greater responsibility for coordinating and enforcing all federal child 
welfare initiatives, and provide support and guidance to the governors enabling 
them to better coordinate federal e^orts at the state level. 

4 Promote a nationwide unifying thane of child-centered, family-focused 
casework practice as the heart of government strategy for protecting the safety 
and best interests of abused and neglected children. 

5 . Provide support for the fbll array of prevention and treatment services 
necessary to assist victims of child abuse and neglect. 

6. Develop national standards for child welfare practice and condition federal 
funds to the state.s upon full adherence to these standards by the year 2000. 

7. Develop a national data base, with mandatory state participation, that allows for 
more serious and effective accountability and planning. 

8. Establish and enforce more rigorous and comprehensive scrutiny of child 
welfare outcomes within the states. 

Continue support for new computerized case management technology that 
promises to better protect children, reduce unnecessary removal of children from 
their families, greatly reduce paperwork, increase social worker productivity and 
strengthen management capacity. 

10. Identify the true costs required to respond effectively to the country’s child 
welfare crisis, based on uniformly developed, state-by-state budget estimates, and 
provide the federal funds to support the national governments fair share needs. 

1 1 Develop a nationwide system of worker recruitment, training and 
certification, including ongoing training of all child-serving staff, supervisors and 
administrators, similar to that which exists for nurses and teachers. 

12. Conduct a nationwide campaign to recruit new foster and adoptive homes 
and to retain existing homes, and assist the states in their efforts to retain 
current foster homes and promote adoptions. 
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13. Develop a technical assistance capacity to assist the states in the transfonnation 
of their child welfare systems. 

14. Convene a national panel, to report back to the Congress by this summer, on 
the scope of the problem nationally and the ^licability of the above 
recommendation, and others, on this national failure to our children. 



We recognize better than anyone that the federal government is unable to provide the 
warmth and attention that every injured child requires for healing. But we do know more about 
producing healthy children than ever before. We are committed to the idea that children do best 
when families are attentive to their needs. We believe equally that families themselves do best 
when communities are attentive to their needs. That speaks to the need for supportive public 
policies that help communities help families in the care ar>d protection of all children. The 
federal government must assume a far more vigorous role in working with the states to assure 
that every child in every community is protected. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express our concerns and suggestions. We and our 800 
member agencies across the United States look forward to working with members of the 
Subcommittee and its staff to craft smarter and more effective ways to address the needs of 
injured children. 
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Chairman Johnson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Henry, Children’s Rights Council. 

STATEMENT OF RONALD K. HENRY, ESQ., CHILDREN’S RIGHTS 

COUNCIL 

Mr. Henry. Thank you. Mv name is Ron Henry. I am a volunteer 
child welfare attorney, testifying today on behalf of the Children’s 
RigMs Council. The Children’s Rights Council would like to thank 
the Chair and the committee members for scheduling this veiw im- 
portant hearing on the reform of the Federal role in child welfare 
proCTams. 

’The Children s Rights Council is a nonprofit educational organi- 
zation whose sole purposes are the encouragement of family forma- 
tion, family preservation, and the demilitarization of divorce to 
keep both parents actively involved in the child’s life. 

In providing services to children, we must always begin with the 
understanding that the best service we can provide to at-risk chil- 
dren is to reduce the number of children who become at-risk. ^- 
gardless of the social pathology that is under study— whether it be 
teenage pregnancy, drug abuse suicide, low self-esteem, juvenile 
delinquency, poor academic performance or any of our other social 
|j*s— the CTeatest causal factor that researchers find for us is fam- 

nonformation or, as you heard from some 
of the earlier witnesses, father absence. We believe and we are 
^ today about the most underutilized resource in 

child welfare; that is, the family itself. 

All of our programs currently focus on the single custodial moth- 
er alone. We give huge arrays of resources, many of which you 
have heard described today. We prop up that single mother as a 
stand-alone entity and insist over and over again, despite experi- 
ence, that we are going to make it work. 

Many of these single-parent families will never be able to func- 
tion without support. Many of them will never even be able to func- 
tion with support. Many of them continue in the very abuse and 
neglect that brought the child into the system in the first place. We 
know that from our history. That is why we have been aiscussing 
such things as orphanages, and other third-party placements for 
children. 

Right now, our problem is that policy assumes a dichotomy of 
choices for children. Either we preserve that single-motner, 
propped-up situation, or we go to third-party care. We believe there 
IS another way, a middle ground. That is, kinship care, using the 
resources of the full connection of blood-related relatives, all the 
people who care about and have a passionate love for that child be- 
cause of their relationship to the child. That is the resource that 
is often overlooked and the one that we think needs to be brought 
more fully to the center. 

WG continue to believe that the single custodial mother is the 
child’s sole family, we will be butting our heads against the wall 
forever. We will be continuing to come up with new props, new 
sendees, 7-days-a-week housekeepers and the rest. That is not 
going to get us anywhere. 

The typical at-risk child enters the welfare system as the result 
of an abuse and neglect complaint. Many of these abuse and ne- 
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gleet complaints are initiated by other family members who observe 
and are concerned about the child's status. 

Now, before addressing the positive steps that we can take as a 
government to aid that child, we first must be sure to obey the 
physician's creed, “do no harm.” Too often, our approach does 
Harm. When the Federal Government's narrow definition of family 
preservation is heavily oriented toward defending the single-parent 
custodial household. Federal intervention can and does actually 
prevent an improvement in the child’s situation. 

Take, for example, the sadly all-too-common case of an abusive 
or neglectful parent who is reported to authorities by other rel- 
atives, such as the grandparents. The CTandparents are concerned 
about the welfare of the grandchild, ^ey are frequently willing, 
even eager, to provide rescue for the child in their own home. Rath- 
er than obeying the physician's creed, however. Federal family 
preservation resources are reflexively mobilized on behalf of the 
abusive parent — cash benefits, the housekeeper, counseling, in 
home services, free or subsidized legal services and other resources 
are all brought to bear to prop up that dysfunctional single parent. 
Generally, the only party who is not legally represented or sub- 
sidized by the Tederal Government will he the very relative who 
reported the child's need and offered himself as a rescuer in the 
first place. 

One simple but critical reform is to recognize that family preser- 
vation is not limited to the single-parent household, but includes 
the blood relatives of the extended family or kinship network. 
Whether it is the father, the grandparent or the aunt who seeks 
to be pirt of the answer for the child's needs, the government is 
wrong when it defines family preservation to exclude these rel- 
atives and actually mobilizes its own resources to resist their in- 
volvement. 

The tunnel vision that afflicts current family preservation efforts 
can be seen at all stages of the child welfare process. It is rare for 
a caseworker even to seek the identity of the child’s father, and al- 
most unheard of for the caseworker to seek information regarding 
the father's fitness and willingness to provide for the child’s needs. 
Too often, we ask only, can that father send a check. We don't look 
at that father as a human being, as a parent, as a physical and 
emotional resource for the child. If the father or another relative 
independently comes forward in an effort to assist the child, the 
caseworker's standard response is to resist rather than embrace 
the assistance. This resistance is wrong. 

The government's interest is in protecting the child and not in 
defending one parent’s ownership of that child against all others. 
F'amily preservation must be understood to include and encourage 
the participation of all family members, and must move beyond the 
mere administration of programs designed to prop up the single 
parent as a stand-alone entity. 

Now, Madam Chairman, I have a number of specific responses 
or ideas in response to Congressman Matsui's request, which I will 
save for the question and answer period. But just to conclude brief- 
ly, the committee recognizes the bn ad differences among State pro- 
grams. One of the things that we do wrong now is to measure State 
performance in terms of the number of Band-Aids they count and 
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administer; W6 arc measuring how many Band-Aid s rather than 
how' much healing 

We need to change the 427 review process to look at the extent 
to which child welfare is ei\hancecl. We need to look at whether the 
child’s safety is improvjid, whether the child’s behavior is improved, 
and whtftlicr the child’s school peiformance has irnproved. 

Madam Chairman, 1 look forward to the Question period. Thank 
you. 

(The prepared statemcMU follows:! 
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TESTIMONY OF THE CHILDREN'S RIGHTS COUNCIL 
BEFORE THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT 
JANUARY 23, 1995 

PRESENTED BY R ONALD K. HE NRY 



The Children's Rights Council thanks the Chair and 
Committee Members for scheduling this very Important hearing on 
reform of the federal role In child welfare programs. 



educational organization whose sole purposes are the 
encouragement of family formation, family preservation, and the 
"demilitarization*’ of divorce. 

In providing services to children, we must always begin 
with the understanding that the best service we can provide to 
"at-risk" children is to reduce the number of children who become 
"at-rlsk". Regardless of the social pathology that is under 
study, whether It be teenage pregnancy, drug abuse, suicide, low 
self-esteem, juvenile delinquency, poor academic performance, or 
any of our other social ills, the greatest causal factor Is 
family breakdown or family non- forma t ion . 



aids and tonics to treat our childrens' afflictions. The Intact 
two parent family is the imiTiunlzatlon program that reduces the 
tragic needs for band aids and tonics. Too often, our government 
programs have forgotten the simple axiom that prevention is 
better than treatment. This hearing on family preservation 
programs specifically demonstrates the need to reform government 
programs that locus on treating symptoms while leaving the cause 
ot the symptoms in place. 



preservation" has become narrowly defined to mean the propping up 
of the single mother household as a stand-alone entity. While 
most single parents do all they can for their children, and many 
children of single parents develop beautifully, the inescapable 
history of our programs demonstrates that many single mother 
households will never succeed as stand-alone units and mcnv 
children in those households are in grave danger, both physically 
and developmentally . 



system as a result of an abuse and neglect complaint or at the 
request of the single custodial parent. Many of the abuse and 
neglect complaints ore initiated by other iamiiy members who 
observe and ore concerned about the child's status. Before 
addressing positive steps that can be taken by the government 
that can aid the child, we must be sure to obey the physician's 
creed of "First, do no harm," 



"family preservation" is heavily oriented toward defending the 
single patent custodial household, the federal intervention cun 
actually prevent an Improvement In the child’s situation. Toko, 
for example, the sadly all too common case of on abusive or 
neglectful parent who is reported to authorities by other 
lelotivcs ouch as the grandparents. The grandparents ate 
concerned about the welfare of the* grandchild and arc freqvif*nliy 
wllllncg, eagerly or leluctantly, to provide rescue in llieJr own 
home. Rot her than obeying the phynirlnn't; creed, howev(*r, 

" family p i eiic r va I ion " icjit-UKct arc rcllcxlvcly mobjlirtcd 



The Children's Rights Council Is a non-profit. 



Virtually all of our social welfare programs are band 



In virtually all of our programs, the phrase "family 



THE .kinship care, ALTEIWATIVE 



The typical "at-rlsk" child enters the child welfare 



When the federal government ‘ s narrow def ini tion ol 
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on behalf of the abusive parent. Cash benefits, counseling. In-- 
home services, free or siibsldlzed legal services, and other 
resources are brought to bear to prop-up the dysfunctional single 
parent. Generally, the only party not legally represented and 
subsidized by the federal government will be the relative who 
reported the child's need and offered to serve as a refuge. One 
simple but critical reform Is to recognize that family 
preservation Is not limited to the single parent household but 
Includes blood relatives In the extended family or "kinship" 
network. Whether It Is the father, the grandparents, or the aunt 
who seeks to be part of the answer to the child's needs, the 
government Is wrong when It defines "family preservation" to 
exclude these relatives and actively mobilizes Its resources to 
resist their Involvement. 

The tunnel vision that afflicts current "family 
presezvatlon” efforts can be seen at all stages of the child 
welfare process. It Is rare for a caseworker even to seek the 
Identity of the child's father and almost unheard of for the 
caseworker to seek Information regarding the father's fitness and 
willingness to provide for the child's needs. If the father or 
another relative Independently comes forward In an effort to 
assist the child, the caseworker's standard response Is to resist 
rather than embrace the assistance. This resistance Is wrong. 

The government's Interest Is In protecting the child and not In 
defending one parent's ownership of that child against all 
others. "Family preservation" roust be understood to Include and 
encourage the participation of all family members and must move 
beyond the mere administration of programs designed to prop up 
the single parent as a stand-alone entity. 

The absurdity of the current system Is even more 
starkly highlighted In situations where the caseworker realizes 
that the child roust be taken from the care of the single parent. 
In every state In the country, the standard operating procedure 
Is for the bureaucracy to skip over the entire extended family 
and consider only third party placement. The bureaucracy's 
fallacy Is In viewing child placement as a simple dichotomy — an 
unfit single parent versus third party foster care or adoption. 
Kinship care needs to be recognized as the broad middle on the 
continuum of options between single parent custody and third 
party placement. 

While the Committee recognizes broad operating 
differences In the programs and procedures among the various 
states, the above prejudices and Irrationalities have become a 
universal outgrowth of the current, narrow federal view of 
"family preservation." If child welfare programs remain 
federally directed, "family preservation" must be clearly 
redefined to embrace and encourage fathers, grandparents and 
other relatives as child rescuers. if the states are given block 
grants, the federal government must assure that Its 
responsibility for having created this bias Is countermanded In 
the block grant terms In order to assure that the block grants do 
not merely perpetuate the status quo . 

Regardless of the form given to new child welfare 
programs, the federal government must change Its method for the 
measurement of program success. Like many federal programs, the 
427 review process examines the number of band-aids that have 
been applied to the wounds rather than the amount of healing tiiat 
has taken place. In 427 reviews, the states are asked to 
disclose the number of band-aids and give a description and 
explanation of those band-aids. What Is needed In reforming the 
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427 process is an evaluation that looks at those things that 
actually matter in the lives of children: 

• Has the child’s safety improved? 

• Has the child's behavior improved? 

• Has the child's school performance improved? 

We know that the states are capable of running programs 
that use lots of band-aids. The federal government’s evaluation 
system needs to be structured to incentivize the states not 
simply to devote more resources to the problem but to devote the 
available resources to those things which measurably improve 
child well being. 

Kinship care is a resource currently overlooked by the 
too narrow definition of "family preservation". Kinship care 
does not create any new legal obligations, it merely embraces the 
voluntary love and resources of the family. Kinship care saves 
money. Unlike foster care providers, kinship care providers need 
not ( Lipscomb v. Simmons . (9th Circuit, April 27, 1992)) and 
should not (to avoid improper incentives) be paid a salary in 
caring for their own kin. Kinship care improves child well 
being, reduces spending, and reduces government intrusion by 
promoting true family preservation. 

The remainder of this testimony describes the overview 
of the Children's Rights Council's approach to welfare reform 
with particular emphasis upon the methods by which kinship care 
can become an important part of the solution in AFDC cases as 
well as in child welfare cases. 



WELFARE REFORM INTRODUCTION 



It is time to reform welfare. We must change the 
systems under which our only criteria are that beneficiaries must 
continue to neither work nor marry. Children are harmed when the 
unintended consequence of policy is to favor non-working, single 
parent households over all others. Most law-abiding citizens 
work 40 to 45 years to qualify for a social security benefit that 
is smaller than a teenuger's welfare package. 

Welfare reform requires attention to four areas: 
responsibility, paternity, accountability, and eligibility. 

Responsibility . Every welfare recipient should be 
required to devote 40 hours per week to some combination of Job 
search, training and work, with a strong emphasis on work. 
Revising current programs to end the existing discrimination 
against two-parent families will also Increase access to child- 
care from both parents and reduce the cost of day-care needs. 

Paternity . Current policy falls to distinguish between 
"runaway" and "thrown away" or "driven away" parents. Successful 
paternity establishment requires that fathers must be accepted 
and respected in all programs as family members rather than 
merely as cash donors. 

Accountability . Prior efforts at reform have been 
reluctant to Impose sanctions against uncooperative and 
irresponsible adults because of a fear of "punishing the child." 
The reality is that current policies allow children to be held as 
hostages to guarantee continued subsidy of adult 
Irresponsibility. 

Eli gibili ty. Minor parents must live with or at the 
expense of their own parents. Income based eligibility standards 
nhmild consider both the income of the parents and the resources 
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that are voluntarily available from the kinship network. Fraud 
must be addressed as a serious matter. 

The following pages provide: 

(1) an Overview of Principles and Programs (pages 

to ); 

(2) a proposal for kinship care as an alternative 
to government care ( pages to ) ; 

( 3 ) a proposal to end "federal pre-emption of 
state law regarding teenage births (pages 
to _); 

(4) a proposal for allocation of the dependent 

tax exemption (pages to ); and 

(5) a proposal for dealing with program fraud 

( pages to ) . 



A . OVERVIEW OF PR INCIPLES AND PROGRAMS 

There is widespread agreement that the current welfare 
system is destructive of the families it was intended to help. 
Despite its good intentions, the government has made a devil's 
bargain with the poor -- "We will give you money as long as you 
continue to neither work nor marry." Current programs and many 
reform proposals are patronizing. They assume that large classes 
of citizens are simply too stupid and incompetent to make any 
current or near terra roritributlon to their own support. Real 
welfare reform requlrp^: recognition that there is no respect for 
the individual unles.s there is lespect for the Individual's 
labor . 



1 .Work. Pay":. Rhetor ic and Reality 

Work always pays. Our problem is that we have 
established a parallel system under which non-work often pays 
better. Most law abiding citizens work 40 or 45 years to qualify 
for a social security benefit that is smaller than a teenager's 
welfare package. Many welfare recipients are not unemployed, 
they are prematurely retired. We have long recognized that 
Social Security rules discourage paid employment among senior 
citizens. We have recently recognized that welfare rules 
discourage paid employment among welfare recipients. The 
cornerstone of welfare reform must be respect for the importance 
and dignity of work. Except for the small number of people who 
are genuinely unable to moke any contribution to their own needs, 
welfare must be a supplement, not a substitute for work. 

Welfare reform requires attention to four areas; 
responsibility, paternity, accountability, and eligibility. 



2 . Resp ons ibility 

Re.sponsibllity should be immediate, mandatory and 
universal. Beginning Immediately with entry into any welfare 
program, every recipient should bo required to devote 40 hours 
per week to some combination of Job search, training and work 
with a strong emphasis on work. Actual work experience is 
generally the bast training for advancement in the work place. 

An immediate, universal work requirement alcn €*llminotea the "no 
lob" oht Ion and CMic:out ages '.eiloui! aoQich el foils te.r the bent 
avail all j(> Job. 
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The work requirement con be sotlsfled by private 
employment or by unpaid public service in exchange for receipt of 
the welfare benefit. Work programs should not discriminate 
against the non~welfare working poor. Vouchers and other special 
Incentives to hire welfare recipients create the risk of 
displacing other workers. We should not support programs that 
have the unintended consequence of encouraging people to enter 
welfare as the path to job preferences. Community service Jobs 
( e . g . , assignment to charitable organizations) provide benefits 
to the community and training to the employee at little or no 
government cost. Many of the current, unmet needs of communities 
can be satisfied by this new pool of labor as a supplement to, 
rather than a substitute for, current employees. 

All programs must be open to and end the current 
discrimination against two parent families. In two parent 
families, at least one parent must satisfy the 40 hour 
cequli'ement . 

Welfare reform should also begin the process of 
examining barriers to entry-level Job creation. Many worthy 
tasks In society are not performed because the total cost of 
obtaining labor, including regulatory and recordkeeping burdens, 
exceeds the value of the service. We need to examine the extent 
to which willing workers have been priced out of the market by 
government mandates . 

Clilld care may be less of a problem than argued by 
liomo. Most current working parents utilize some low-cost 
combination of family, Irlends and school to satisfy day care 
needs. As discrimination against two parent households Is 
eliminated, a greater number of children will have access to 
child care from both parents. Finally, a portion of the 
community service assignments can be made to child care 
organizations to increase the available supply at little or no 
incremental cost. The Head Start Program already utilizes large 
number u of low income parents who begin ns unpaid Interns and 
XI.' pa uj '..tail .ir\<l vi sory pt)s i t i ons . 



3. Paternity 

Current policy tails to distinguish between "runaway" 
and "thrown away" or "driven away" parents. The federal 
government spends approximately two billion dollars per year on 
child support enCorcemenr but purposefully and consciously 
excludes fathers from all parent-child programs. Under current 
AH)C rules, the low Income father who wishes to be a physical and 
emotional asset to his children also becomes a iinanclal 
liability by disqualifying them from most assistance. Research 
conducted by UHS Itseil confirms that both mothers and fathers 
distrust the bureaucracy nnd work jointly to conceal paternity. 

Wc cannot be surprised by low income parents who separate or 
conceal paternity when our policies make such behavior the 
economically rational course. A work requirement for single 
parents and an end to discrimination against two-paient 
I'.oxischolds will change* the dynamics of paternity establishment. 

Eligibility loi all federal programs should require 
t uii 1 i c.hmcnl oi paternity, beginning wl Ih eligibility lor the 
* Wir piogiam. That progiam rt.colf mujil be levlsed lo develop nnd 

en«-oiiiagu tlie rules ol lathers. 

Parornlly ent.ahl 1 nhsmuit loimu in hospital programs 
;:i»uult\ c-nruuiagc,- Uk> i<aril(*:. tc< vtduntorlly establish custody and 
» vi !ii ttil irm as well as Iinanclal support. Avoidance of poverty 

and v/oliaii* dcpraidnnrv air' <iita>('lly Jinked to father irrvolvomrurt . 
'h)M '.uppuil < u;t!pl liu.ee ex' ri ds SO pcu.ent In Joint cuutody 
I iin;l I ir'i; . l*lu Id puvexty i.ives and w<‘lfarr> dependency rated arc* 

I iu li )<‘wet in ( ust'.dy lamllic': than in m-dtiei rnntudy. 
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Women's workforce participation and economic security are 
increased in joint custody and father custody families. 



4 . ftccountabilltv 

AFDC and other programs are intended for the benefit of 
the dependent children. Adults receive the benefits and are 
expected to participate in the programs in support of the 
children's needs. Failure or refusal to participate in required 
programs or to spend the cash payments for the benefit of the 
children should be seen as evidence of child neglect or abuse. 
Such evidence should weigh heavily in determining whether it is 
in the best Interests of the child to transfer custody to a more 
responsible relative or to consider a foster care placement. 

Prior efforts at reform have been reluctant to Impose sanctions 
upon uncooperative and irresponsible adults because of a fear of 
"punishing the child." The reality is that current policies 
allow children to be held as hostages to guarantee continued 
subsidy of adult Irresponsibility. 

All recipients should be required to reimburse the 
value of benefits received. Currently, child support paid by 
non-custodial parents is used for reimbursement after a $50 per 
month waiver. The custodial parent should have the obligation to 
reimburse one-half of the welfare payments made on behalf of the 
child and each adult should have the obligation to reimburse 
benefits paid on behalf of that adult. Many welfare recipients 
require only short term assistance and that assistance can fairly 
be treated as a loan or a line of credit rather than as a grant. 

A uniform reimbursement requirement also encou' ages all 
recipients to minimize the period of dependency, take no more 
benefits than are required, and resume paid employment at the 
earliest possible date. Community service should be counted 
toward the reimbursement obligation but should be valued at a 
level that does not compete with the attractiveness of paid 
employment . 



5 • Elioibllitv 

Under the law of each state, parents have an obligation 
of financial responsibility for their minor children. If the 
minor children themselves become parents, the minor parents 
should continue to be the obligation of their own parents. 
Accordingly, the birth of a child to minor parents may create a 
requirement for welfare assistance to the new Infant but does not 
create a requirement for assistance to the minor parents unless 
their own parents are unable to supply the required support . 

Minor parents must live with or at the expense of their own 
parents. Payments on behalf of the new Infant should be made to 
the parents of the minor parents as their guardians. 

Welfare payments should be limited to citizens and 
immigrants with refugee status. 

Income based eligibility standards should consider both 
the income of the parents and any rocouices that are voluntarily 
available from the kinship network. soo attached proposal for 
more details. 

Fraud must be addressed as a serious matter. Welfare 
benefits are based on the appllc^lnt'G s(?lf -reporting of available 
Income. if welfare fraud has concealed additional income, 
welfare eligibility must be recalculated, at a minimum, to 
Include the demonstrated capacity for self support. See attached 
proposal for further details. Other frnvjd reduction mechanisms 
including electronic transfers nnd improv<’d identification 
verification must be adopted. 
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The earned income ta* credit oust be modified to reduce 
the incentive and opportunity for strategies such as over- 
reporting of income to maximize benefits and to reduce 
discrimination against two parent families. Currently, many 
working class couples are ineligible for EITC but, simply by 
splitting into two dysfunctional fragments, both become eligible. 



B. ELIGIBILITY — KINSHIP ALTERNATIVES TO VELFARE 

There is a broad consensus that %relfare dependency is 
not in the best interests of children. Recent legislative 
initiatives have begun to examine the structural flaws in 
existing welfare programs. One of the best opportunities for 
reducing welfare dependency is to be found in the development of 
more thoughtful eligibility criteria to better identify the 
children who are actually in need of welfare assistance. 

Currently, most welfare programs look only at the cash 
income of the custodial single parent without regard to the 
availability of voluntary kinship or extended family assistance. 
The attached proposal provides that welfare eligibility should be 
determined by examining all resources that are available 
voluntarily through the child's kinship network. 

The proposal does not relieve the child's parents of 
their obligations nor does it impose new obligations on other 
relatives. Only voluntary kinship assistance is considered. 

Examples ; 

• Brother is willing to care for child of drug abuser 
with or without change of custody/guardlanshlp . 

Welfare dependency is not in the best interests of the 
child and eligibility should be denied. 

• Father of child is willing to provide child care with 
or without change of custody while mother works. 

Welfare dependency is not in the best interests of the 
child and eligibility should be denied. 

• Adolescent mother lives with her parents. The parents 
have a legal obligation to support their adolescent 
daughter and are willing to care for grandchild while 
daughter completes school or works. Welfare dependency 
is not in the best interests of the child and 
eligibility should be denied. 



KINSHIP CARE ftCT OF 1995 

SECTION OWE FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 

The Congress of the United States finds that: 

Welfare programs are intended to provide temporary 
economic sustenance for individuals while they seek to 
enter the workforce and eventually extricate themselves 
and their dependents from poverty. 

Welfare programs have fallen short of this goal os many 
individuals receiving assistance fail to find and 
retain Jobs. 

The failure to escape poverty persists through 
generations as children of welfare families go onto 
welfare rolls as adults, resulting in a needless waste 
of human potential as well as economic and other costs 
to society. 
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A primary cause of Intergenerational welfare dependency 
is the adverse impact of the welfare environment upon 
children . 

To break Intergenerational welfare dependency requires, 
where possible, the separation of children from the 
welfare environment and their placement into family 
situations that will be conducive to rejection of the 
welfare career. 

Current welfare provisions lack measures that would 
assist in the elimination of intergenerational welfare 
dependency and. Indeed, actually encourage such 
dependency by ignoring the availability of non-welfare 
alternatives for dependent children. 

It is therefore in the public interest to amend the 
welfare laws to eliminate the encouragement of 
intergenerational welfare dependency and to promote the 
placement of children in non-welfare environments more 
conducive to on economically and socially productive 
adulthood . 



SECTION TWO RMETNDMEirr TO PtJBLIC LAW NO. 



Suction _ of Public Low No, is hereby amended to add a 

nc'V/ subi^ection os follows: 



Subsection : 

No person shal) be eligible to receive benefits under 
this program by reason of the need of that person to 
support one or more child dependents unless the 
administrator for agency or other appropriate state 
of tidal J has certified, after undertaking diligent 
efforts, that there are no family members who are fit 
and willing to provide for the needs of such child 
without resort to welfare dependency. Such 
certification shall be required prior to initial entry 
Into the program and, thereafter, upon periodic reviews 
c'i eligibility conducted annually. 



C. TEENAGE PARENTS - WELFARE ELIGIBILITY 

Under the law ot each state, parents have an obligation 
ol financial responsibility for their own minor children. If the 
children themselves become parents, these minor parents 
should (-(jnttnuo to bo the obligation of their own parents. 

Current welfare eligibility rules subvert this basic 
rule of parfMital reeponsibi 1 1 ty and create perv'erse incentives 
fen teenage child bearing. Simply by having a child, federal 
V>rogramr. give the teenager an Independent income source and 
ioH<’ve the teenngei’j, paient*; of tlto obligations imposed by 
a'.i- i-u/. 



iJiidei- i.late law, a minor must live with or at the 
' ei hill hot own paiunta. The birth of a child to that 

uinot lifu uld not bt? a basis for the federal government to 
ovorii(h» jstiite jaw. The iodeial government should not ouhsldlr.o 
fie <5. uib I i shnien t of 1 n<lept*ni}(*nt households by minors. 

It 1 1te pmtMitn of the minor are already on public 
a'>'.lslaiw~e, their payments should bo governed by the rules 
upplltMhJf? other families f*xporlonci ng the birth of an 
alJitlonal depiMident , It the patents of the minor are a danger 
\t. he iiMri,.) <.i u'l h i U1 , Ui<* t.Hfte should be pronosood under 
i.'i'si '/i ijvj.u •! 1 uiijihi p used by the state. Again, thuiu 
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is no justification for a fpdcral program which automatically 
establishes all minors as independent households upon the birth 
of a baby. 

D . DIVORCED FAMILIES - DEPENDENT TAX EXEMPTIO N 

Prior law provided that the dependent exemption for a 
child of divorced parents was available to the parent providing 
greater than 50% of the child’s support. At that time, it was 
difficult to determine which parent provided greater than 50% of 
the support and the law was changed in 1984 to create a 
presumption that the exemption would be given to the custodial 
parent. The current law has created some new problems and has 
not kept pace with federally imposed changes in the establishment 
of child support orders. 

Most divorce litigants do not have lawyers and, even 
with lawyers, most divorce decrees fail to address the allocation 
of the dependent tax exemption. Some courts have taken the 
position that they do not have authority to allocate the 
exemption to the non-custodial parent even in cases where the 
custodial parent is unemployed and it is clear that the non- 
custodian is providing 100% of the child’s financial support. 
Allocating the dependent exemption to a household with no Income 
does not help the child and, in fact, reduces the after-tax 
income available to support the child. 

Recent federal legislation governing the establishment 
of child support orders has eliminated the uncertainty which 
motivated the 1984 low regarding allocation of the dependent 
exemption. In the past, child support orders were subjective, ^ 
hoc determinations that did not identify each parent’s share of 
the child's financial costs. Federal law now requires that each 
state have a presumptive, mathematical guideline for the 
establishment of child support. Under the "income shares" model 
used by most states, the state determines a child's costs and 
then allocates these costs in proportion to each parent’s income. 
The child support computation formula thus establishes 
unambiguously which parent provides more than 50% of the child’s 
financial support. 

The law should be revised to provide that the dependent 
exemption shall be allocated to the parent who bears more than 
50% of the child’s financial support as established by the 
applicable child support order. To avoid ambiguity and dispute, 
the taxpayer claiming the exemption could be required to submit a 
copy of the court order os an attachment to the tax return. Most 
child support orders are now generated by computers using the 
State's child support formula and are set forth in a one page 
computer printout . 



E . RESPONDING TO WE LFAR E . FRAWP 

In the District of Columbia and Lu most states, welfare 
fraud is a no-rlsk adventure. 

1 f caught , the sta ndard gu i lty plea me re ly requires 
res tl tu t ion (. some t imes on ly pa rtia l ) w hich is p aid ou t of fu ture 
wel fare be nef.it s„! Welfare is a cJlsastrously anti -family program 
Jn which the government offers itself os a substitute for 
responsible two-parent family behavior. Welfare fraud multiples 
the problem by making welfare more lucrative. 

Welfare benefits are predicated on the assumption that 
the welfare recipient cannot earn an outside Income and that a 
government subsidy is required for basic needs. Initially, we 
accept the oppl leant 's unilateral nnsortlon of this inability to 
earn an Income. In the cose of the welt ore cheat, however. 
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behavior proves that an income can be earned and the receipt of 
welfare benefits Is simply a theft of benefits that are not 
needed. Having proved that an Income can be earned, the welfare 
cheat should be disqualified from receiving benefits In the 
future at least to the extent of the earnings potential that has 
been demonstrated. 

Past enforcement efforts have been backward. The 
welfare cheat Is permitted to quit the unreported Job and go back 
to the dole. The reverse should be true. Having demonstrated 
earning capacity, the welfare chest should be disqualified from 
again asserting an Inability to earn Income. 

In the current economic crisis of budget deficits and 
soaring welfare rolls. It may finally be possible to Impose 
serious sanctions upon welfare cheaters. The following 
legislative suggestions are offered: 

1. The presence of unreported income means that the 
welfare cheat either does not need or has less 
need for welfare. Accordingly, the law should 
provide that welfare benefits will be reduced or 
eliminated on a forward «»QoinQ baslt^ to reflect the 
Income that was being earned during the fraud and 
thus can be earned In the future. 

2. State laws providing for mandatory Jail terms of 
not less than 30 days for all persons convicted of 
welfare fraud should be required as a condition 
for a state's receipt of federal funds. 

3. State laws providing that conviction for welfare 
fraud Is a sufficient basis to support a Judicial 
finding that It Is In the best Interests of the 
child for custody to be placed with another 
relative should be required as a condition for a 
state's receipt of federal funds. 

4. State laws providing that conviction for welfare 
fraud Is a sufficient basis to support a Judicial 
finding of neglect or abuse so that the child may 
be placed In foster case should be required as a 
condition for a state's receipt of federal funds. 
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Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you. We appreciate your comments. 
Dr. Berger. 

STATEMENT OF BRIGITTE BERGER, PROFESSOR OF 

SOCIOLOGY, BOSTON UNIVERSITY, BOSTON, MASS. 

Ms. Bekgkr. Thank you very much. 

I am a sociologist who has worked in family issues for a long 
time. I have written a number of books on these issues, including 
issues of child care, foster care, and the care of handicapped ana 
severely disabled children. I could easily have talked about these 
issues to this committee. However, the Postal Service’s— the Fed- 
eral Postal Service’s Specialty Express Service does not function as 
well as one would expect. So you have to make do with what I have 
to s^ today, which is slightly different from what the charge from 
the Chair has been. 

The purpose of my testimony is to strongly endorse making use 
of largely unrestricted block CTants in the overhaul of the national 
welfare system and to urge tnis committee not to fall prey to the 
fatal error to cast the issue of welfare reform in political and eco- 
nomic terms only. 

A large set of data available to us today compels us to recognize 
that three decades of Federal intervention has resulted in the cre- 
ation of a new culture of relative dependency at the bottom of 
American society that is stubbornly resistant to simple administra- 
tive and economic measures. It is therefore of sin^lar importance, 
to my mind, to recognize that welfare today is threatened by the 
cultural dimensions of welfare dependency; and if you wish to 
make a dent in the, by now, deeply entrenched welfare culture, you 
will have to make use of culture-changing measures. 

Block grants, in my opinion, offer a first and perhaps only avail- 
able melanism. In my written testimony, I provide the more de- 
tailed rationale that has led me to this conclusion. 

I have first reviewed the data that show how we have gotten our- 
selves into this welfare mess. And while I do not wish to throw as- 
persions around — we all have to share blame together — there is no 
doubt in my mind that the phenomenal explosion of welfare rolls 
coincides precisely with the plethora of grants and programs that 
Federal intervention has dispensed. 

The second point, then, which I am addressing, is why is that so 
in spite of the enormous amounts of money we have spent on these 
issues. And here I have come to a conclusion, which is as simple 
as it is straightforward. 

I do think that Federal programs have unintentionally cir- 
cumvented precisely those social mechanisms and factors which 
make for the spontaneous growth of a productive cultur e As you 
can see, I take culture very seriously; and again in my testimony 
1 take some pains to spell out how culture functions and, in par- 
ticular, how in the absence of what I call “the mediating institu- 
tions” of the family, neighborhood and ethnic organizations, and 
the churches — the American welfare population has been deprived 
of its most important help. 

The next point which I am trying to make here is that with the 
wisdom of hindsight we cannot help but come to the conclusion 
that Federal efforts have largely served as conduit and reinforce- 
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menl of the dysfunctional social norms leading to the consolidation 
of a dysfunctional welfare culture, which we are now called upon 
to address. 

Now, how do we get out of this mess? And that is the next point 
which I am spelling out in my detailed presentation you have be- 
fore you. 

I think it is important to recognize there are no easy panaceas. 
Once the social fabric has been torn, there is very little the govern- 
ment, at any level, can do but prevent the worst from happening. 
If there is any hope for turning the present situation around, we 
are obliged to return to precisely those ground level mechanisms 
that have proven to be useful in providing structure and meaning 
to individual life — the family, the community, and religion. 

I have written a lot about the role of' the family. And everything 
I have heard so far at the.se hearings confirms my own findings 
that the past welfare practices have conveniently bypassed the 
family. It is onlv very recently that we have? rediscovered the fam- 
ily, and thc*n only by trying to sup(‘rimp)osc all kinds of restrictions 
on its normal functioning. Nonetheless, it is very important that we 
recognize as wcdl that the pn sent welfare population — mostly 
women and children, single v\omen and children— cannot help 
themselves and need some* kind of support. What kind of support? 
(.'omiminity support, voluntaiistic, spontaneous gi*oups that exist in 
ev(*rv community, tlio suj^port ol'ilu* churchc*s. 

Now, I want to come to an end very quickly. I spell this out, if 
and how it can he done. The most critical point which 1 make in 
my testimony is this connection, one that I know will raise a lot 
of problems to this committee, is that 1 wish to urge that block 
grant nu'chanisms will allow religion to do its good work as it has 
(lone in the p)ast. I know' that 1 am getting into conflict with the 
first amendment and iho way it has been interpreted since the six- 
ti(*s. 1 do think we can r(*v(*rse some of these questions and prob- 
lems by returning welfare to the State level. On the local level, 
where everyone is involved, ihvsv. issues will have to be sorted out 
in a r(*sponsihle mamu*r. I have no doubl that all citizens can do 
that. 

i The pre pared stal(*ima)t follows.l 
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BrigiUe Bcrj'cr 
Tiofcssor of SocmlouN 
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- are only loo well known for me to comment on here By the same token, it is equally well 
known that the same period that saw the componenlial increase of children and women on 
welfare coincided with the explosion of a plethora of federal child welfare programs - family 
planning, prenatal and postnatal care, child nutrition, child abuse prevention and treatment, 
child health and guidance, daycare. Headstart, and many more in addition to the “big three" 
(AFDC.Medicaid. and Food Stamps) Both individually and collectively most, though not all. 
of these programs have fallen way short of producing the desired effects The growing 
number of children growing up in poverty are not measurably better off today than they were 
some thirty’ years ago and all too many seem to be trapped into a life of poverty. Well- 
intentioned governmental programs appear to have accomplished little more than making child 
welfare a purview ot the federal government, with governmental coffers disgorging ever larger 
amounts of money, and with no limits in sight 

Time and again it has been demonstrated tliat this new' welfare culture exerts not only an 
intolerable dram on the national economy, but equally importantly, it is destructive of 
individual human lives What is more, the new culture of welfare dependency is morally 
unacceptable and fraught with penis for the nation's future While the block-granting 
inechanisni in anti lu itself cannot provide us with leadv-madc panaceas, it is a very 
important fust step toward genuine welfare reform 

riiis line of argumentation. I would propose, is as commonsensical as it is straightforward 
Once a culture - that is the wavs in which people behave, their values and their lifestyles - 
has come into existence, it starts to take on a dynamics of its own And once this has 
happened, it is extremely difficull to change If lifestyle changes can be brought about at all. 
then certainlv not by government fiat The bitter experience of the past decades have brought 
into start relief the impotence of the federal government foi this task If productive cultural 
changes could he brought about simply by a combination of good intentions, money, and an 
active iiuoKcrnent on part of the federal government, then surely the cornucopia of federal 
pmgiams that have been institiitionali/ed across the country in the course of the past decades 
should h.uc doiio the trick 1 ho term ’culture" as used n the social sciences, however, though 
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not mysterious is something much more complicated It is the spontaneous production of 
collective social life arising at the intersection of family, work, and voluntary associations 
taking place in any society' The problem with the existing welfare policies is that they have 
discouraged precisely these elements vital to the productive functioning of culture to do 
their work 

Permit me to elaborate this argument briefly The welfare dependency culture that has taken 
roots in the wasteland of America's inner cities is a culture in which the game of social life is 
played out between isolated individuals at the bottom of society and the large, distant 
bureaucracies of the welfare state at the top The federal policies of the past decades have 
bypassed the elements that traditionally mediate between the individual and the distant state, 
the family and voluntaristic institutions, such as informal neighborhood and ethnic 
associations and the churches In the absence of the vital input flowing from these mediating 
institutions, an anomic culture of dependency has been forged which prevents individuals 
from developing habits of self-reliance and the capacin* to plan for a future independent of 
government hand-outs, just as it prevents those trapped in it from taking advantage of existing 
educational and job opportunities It ;s a culture characterized by fatalistic attitudes and 
chaotic lifestyles, a culture in which the language of entitlement has replaced the language of 
responsibilm It is contagious and provinces a social ethos that stands in direct contradiction 
to precisely tho'^c norms and values that have made for America's strength in tlie past 
Contrary' to all intentions, the w'elfare system in its l^60s liberal mode has cut all too many 
people loose from their faminal moorings, has isolated them from communal ties, deprived 
them of the spiritual and moral guidance of religious institutions and driven them into an 
existential and psychological dependency on the state 

It would be unfair to put the blame for the rise of the new welfare dependency cultuie on 
federal intervention policies only Broad and poorly understood shifts in the normative order 
of society have transformed all segments of twentieth-century America with cataclysmic speed 
regardless of their location in the social hierarchy Yet despite a geneial discrediting of 
traditional virtues, the American middle classes have been able to withstand the most harmful 
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clYecis of the turbulent 1960s and 1970s Those living at the bottom of society have not While 
mass've federal interventionist practices may not have been solely responsible for the creation 
and diffu^iion of welfare dependencv . it is safe to argue that they certainly were instrumental 
in giving expression and shape to its formation Hence it is legitimate to conclude that 
\mejica‘s welfare classes are not primarily victims of an uniust economy or a neglectful 
g.‘\crnmcnl Katiter. they are the victims of bplh^ general shifts in the normative order as well 
■is il’-conccived interventionist effoiis. the consequences of which neither the poor nor their 
welfa'c mentors expected With the wisdom of hindsight, it is heartbreaking to observe that 
the e weD-intentioned federal efl'orts largely served as conduit and reinforcement of 
dv ’d'Ktional ^u^.lal norms Icadine to tire con'-olidatiun of a dvsfunctional welfare culture 
»v*'uh v.^ M«wv an ^.alk'd upon tii undo 

Ihcf ,;<<■ no i.isv panauM*. Un athicving tlio monnmcin.il task Om\- the stwial fabtic has 
i'cc: t. M thc'c appears to be preciou'' little I'.nv crnmcnl can do but prevent the worst from 
li ;|'t'cini-; If theie is ,ui\ hope lot tuinine the present situation around, we are obliged to 
•‘.'turr ‘o e.iouiid-lev ci iiic\ bam''iiis that have a proven track recoid in pioviding 

(a e ano meaninr to iiiOiVjJu.il lile. narm lv the <km 1 insimitiim'' of the famdv, the 
o'-oiiMun'tv ai'd iel)r.u‘'’. 
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Idi !. ie».rni .o.d \{ I’laiiis me to '>a\ tliaj fedcial policv m its hJttMs mode has done mute tluui 
M'. •'.hate tn di''Ctcditing the tiaditional familv ‘Mtlunigh two-paieiit families still form about 
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pov.‘it\ lot exler-ded peiiud; , not Jo thev oM<*n ‘.|iov, up iimi'ne the homeless Children in 
two patent laniilic; have a bcucr ‘-tart in life llian cliildren from single-parent liouscliolds 
wlieie latner- ate tolahv v‘i plav I'Olv a uim.mal role in then lives .A huge set <»f daia 

(.olleeted (wet the pa a dot .tdes !ia> led t<> the nr ight that well'ape dependenev, along with a 
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hx>‘A ot other ptessinu JonioMtc problems such a*^ ranipanl south crime and the catas,trophic 
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In the face of the overwhelming evidence from the grim experiences of the past, however, it 
IS more than doubtful that federal bureaucracies located m Washington are up to the task 
Although It goes without saying, that basic individual rights rnust be guaranteed and enforced 
on the national level, decentralizing public power from the federal government and shifting it 
to smaller units closer to the targeted problems make eminent sense I think it theirfore of 
great importance that block grants to the states come with as few restrictions as possible.The 
precise mix between federal restrictions and mandates, on the one hand, and the discretionary 
power of individual states, on the other, is still an open question and will have to be carefully 
worked out Yet one thing is already perfectly clear today federal interference must be kept 
at a minimum In the absence of any fool-proof recipes for the reduction of the current 
welfare dependency culture, states must be allowed and encouraged to explore and experiment 
with initiatives and programs best suited to deal with local, and frequently distinctive 
problems Onlv m this manner can efforts be identified that not only hold the potential for 
changing welfare-dependent behavior and that simultancouslv hold the potential for creating 
dvnamics produiiivc of commimitv development 

Fears have been voiced in recent weeks that without the protection of federal entitlement 
legislation the poor will be at the merev of uncaring states and mean communities Such fears 
sounti hollow in the face of strong evidence to the contrary This nation, more than any other 
1 know, can be rightly proud of its voluntaristic tradition It is this tradition that has made for 
America's strength and uriiciucncss An extraordinary degree of compassion, of responsibility, 
and trderance continues to thrive today m all sectors of American society from coast to coast 
Not to provide considerable discretionary powers tu the states, w'ould. from the perspective 1 
aargue here., severely defeat the \erv purpose of the block grant initiative Most important, 
such federal restrictions w'Ould in all likelihood interfere with the culture-biiilding dynanucs 
needed for achieving genuine and lasting welfare reform 

Ms recommendation that block granting should not be burdened bv undue federal restrictions 
IS further informed by the recognition of the important role religion plays in the 
transformation of individual values and behavior \Vc know from the data available to us - 
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and our experience reinforces this knowledge - that nothing can compete with religion in 
effecting lasting changes in the behavior of individuals The utilization of religion to this 
end. however, runs directly counter to the highly secularist interpretation of the First 
Amendment that has been favored by the courts since the early 1960s While nothing is 
further from my mind than to argue for some new establishment of religion by the state. 1 
think It of some importance to ensure that the law does not inhibit states from making use of 
the guidance and sustenance-providing capacity* of the very institution central to the life of 
most Americans The historical evidence of the role religious institutions have played in 
incorporating generations of poor and destitute people into the mainstream of American 
^ society is too well known to this gremium to be trotted out once more 

My recommendation that also present-day federal legislation should not unduly interfere with 
# the opportunity to make use of religion's behavior-changing and culture-buildtng potential 

will, undoubtedly, lead to a major political battle The fate of America's welfare population, 
however, demands immediate action and cannot wait for the outcome of prolonged disputes 
I nrestneted block grants to the states. 1 would argue, allow for a renewed deliberation and 
sorting out of church-state issues in more manageable settings On the basis of all we know, 
we have good reason to hope that the responsible and compassionate citizens of all states of 
the Union will arrive at formulas that will not deprive today's poor of the benefits of religion 
in their search for a purposeful and meaningful life 

Mv support of block grants then is informed by considerations among which the identification 
of mechanisms that promise productive changes in the current culture of welfare dependency 
figures prominently Converting the present federally financed and organized welfare system 
into unrestricted block grants to the states is the necessary first step in the reversal of a 
Situation in which federal policies designed to aid the poor have unintentionally turned 
welfare into an institution that feeds on itself For genuine welfare reform to occur, however, 
individual states, in turn will have to carry- the task of reform yet one step further A number 
of states currently working under waivers, have already explored new and promising ways to 
achieve welfare reform All states of the Union. I finally would recommend, should be 
obliged to reach out to municipalities, to businesses, and to private groups in their respective 
states in order to er^courage initiatives of scale consonant with the distinctive needs of their 
welfare population C ommon sense leads us to believe - and the research data confirm it - 
local and ethical l\ inspired initiatives aie our single best hope to bring about the much needed 
welfare reforms 
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('h airman Johnson Thank you very much, Dr. Berger. 

Ms. I)riv(‘r. 

STATEMENT OF COIIINNE DRIVER, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FOSTER CARE REVIEWERS; ACCOMPANIED 
BY CHARI.es COOPER, ADIVHNISTRATOR, CITIZEN FOSTER 
CARE REVIEW HOARD, STATE OF MARYLAND 

Ms. Drivku. Honorablf* hungry Congresspcople, thank you for in- 
cluding citizen v()IunU*crs in your discussions, I am Corinne Driver, 
a volunt(‘(‘r and unsalaried executive director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Foster ('are Reviewers, a nonprofit organization which 
promi>tes citizen review fur every child removed from home by the 
State. 

Childnm play with blocks. Blocks must not play wdth children. 
1'his stat(?ment explains citizen review, an existing, dynamic, cost- 
(‘ff(‘ctiv(‘, rommunity-hasi'd monitoring system, in which citizens re- 
view (.'vurv child removed from home; nromotes ongoing, periodic, 
ind(‘p(auU*nt rovi(‘w for all children in placement; recommends that 
volunt(*(‘rs can carry out those* r(*views cost-effectively; suggests 
that trained, C‘Xf.)erienc(*d citiz(*ns should be empowered to share in 
holditig their tax siH)f)ort(‘d [)ublic systems accountable; suggests 
the 42 1 's niad(' a difr(*renc(.', even though th(*y w(.*re woefully inad- 
e(|uate; and recommends that Congress must hold public systems 
to standards of good case* practice* and must maintain penalties. 
With rm* is (Tiarh's Coop(*r, administrator of the Marydand Citi- 
zen h()st(*r Care R(*vi(‘w Ik^ird. CJiarlii* rt-presents more than 400 
Maryland vol un tec* r citiz(*n reviewers supported by 25 staff, Mary- 
land r(‘viewers conduct(*(l nearly 11,000 reviews of in(il\ idual foster 
children last y(*ar. Nationally, in 1992, 3,500 volunteers reviewed 
cas(* plans for over 50,000 children. 

Before 427 revi(*ws, States did not even know how many children 
wert* in their care*. States did not have data on children in care. 
Childre n were- ling(‘ring longer in the system than necessary. Cost- 
ly for the State*, yes, but what about the cost to the child? Before 
citize*n r(*view canu* to N(*w Jersey, which is my homo State, the 
ag(*ncy was responsible for about 13,000 children. They were not 
sure. When cilizem revi(*\v canu* into b(*ing 3 years afler that, the 
caseload had droppe ri to tb5u(> Kxpf*diting children out of the sys- 
t(*m saves momw. 

(atiz(*n n*vif‘w boards i-xist by virtue of State law or judicial 
mandate, and U'^ually consist of five trained citizens. I am rep- 
resenting thos(* citiz(*ns who can tell of childrcm like Maria, for 
whom the agency plan was return to her father until she told my 
revi(‘w b(tani tliat for the s(*cond time* she was carrynng her f;ith(*r’s 
child. 

Constituents can tell yOu of* children whose* biggest problem is 
bur(*aucrati(' polities Witliin flu* v(*r\ syst(*ms that are stippos(?d to 
be b(‘lping, systems support(‘d by our own tax dollars. If the policy 
of block granting is to bring decisionmaking closer to honu*, who 
b(‘tter than citiz<'Ms from home to re(]uir(* accountability? 

Citizen revi(*w boards e.xamim* f)lans an(l r(*sults lor (*ach child 
in placi’ment. Cili/(‘ii r(‘vi(*w boards acbi(*v(* hands-on accountabil- 
ity for ea(d) (dnld, give (Tizens res[)onsibility for fellow citi/.(*ns, re- 
move vest(*d inter(‘sts from foster care* d(‘cisionmaking, cr(*at(^ a 
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window into and offer accountability for the working? uf tjxpayer- 
supported public systems, and empower knowledgeable ciMiciis to 
work toward improving those systems. 

As a trained citizen reviewer under an oath of confidentiality, I 
went to Newark, N.J., weekly to review confidential records and 
plans for children and to talk with children, parents, foster parents 
and caseworkers. We studied the caseworkers* confidential file and 
previous court rulings. We told them our job was advisory and that 
our focus was to move children out of foster care and \ntr perma- 
nent homes as quickly as possible. 

Our periodic reviews often revealed lack of progress, sometimes 
because no caseworker had been assigned. Often, work on the case 
began just before our periodic review. Amazing. Often citizen re- 
view has impacted on a constipated adoption system where chil- 
dren get stuck. 

In Nebraska, home of Boys Tow^n, three separate studies have 
confirmed that a child is twice as likely to be adopted if the child 
is being monitored by a citizen review board. Think of the money 
that saves. 

Wade Horn has alr(*ady cited a Kansas example, and that saves 
money, too. 

Despite imperfect 427s, it was remarkable, as reviewers watched 
their States take notice of foster care caseloads when their actions 
were subject to scrutiny and their dollars were on the line. It was 
wonderful as we watched 427 monitoring enlighten courts about 
their responsibilities to the foster care population. But bringing de- 
cisionmaking closer to home means we must bring monitoring clos- 
er to home. 

Block grants must build in accountability. The intent and clout 
of the 427 reviews should be maintained. 

I urge you, continue to protect children by requiring independent 
individual case reviews. 

Incorporate in block grant philosophy standards, expectations 
and accountability for results. Maintain the ability to withhold 
funding based on documented results. Require States to put in 
place a strong independent cost-effective monitoring mechanism 
using trained volunteers, and assign block grant support directly to 
that monitoring mechanisn'i to assure its independence. 

Thank you. 

I The prepared statement follows:] 
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STATEMENT TO THE WAYS & MEANS COMMITTEE 
JANUARY 21. 1995 

THIS TESTIMONY IS SUBMITTED BY CORINNE DRIVER. A VOLUNTEER 
AND UNSAIJVRIED EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF FOSTER CARE REVIEWERS. (NAFCR) . A NON-PROFIT ORGAN’! ZATION 
WHICH PROMOTES THE ACCOUNTABILITY MECHANISM OF CITIZEN REVIEW 
K»''R EVERY CHILD REMOVED FROM HOME BY THE STATE. 

CHILDREN PLAY W ITH BLOCKS . 

BLOCKS MUST NOT PLAY WITH CHILDREN. 



THIS STATEMENT: 



O PROMOTES CONTINUING THE PERIODIC INDEPENDENT REVIEW 
FOR ALL CHILDREN IN PLACEMENT 
a SUPPORTS THE INTENT OF 427 REVIEWS 

a SUGGESTS THE 427s MADE A DIFFERENCE EVEN THOUGH THEY 

WERE WOEFULLY INADEQUATE » 

Ci RECOMMENDS THAT MONITORING AND PENALTIES MUST BE 

MAINTAINED WHETHER TITLE IVB AND IVE MONIES ARPI 
BLOCK GRANTED OR NOT 

O PROMOTES THE NEED FOR STANDARDS. OVERSIGHT AND 

ACCOUNTABILITY FOR EXPENDITURE OF TAX DOLIJIRS 4 

O l<ECt.iMMENDS A COST EFFECTIVE MECHANISM. BASED 90\ ON 

VOLUNTEER POWER. TO CARRY OUT THE INTENT OF THE 427 
REVIEWS and provide THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT WITH 
INFORMATION UPON WHICH TO EVALUATE STATE’S 
ADHERENCE TO PRESCRIBED PROTECTIONS FOR CHILDREN 
() EXPLAINS CITIZEN REVIEW, AN EXISTING. DYNAMIC. COST 
EFFECTIVE COMMUNITY BASED MONITORING SYSTEM IN 
WHICH TAXPAYING CITIZENS REVIEW EVERY CHILD REMOVED 
FROM HOME 

Ci RECOMMENDS PROMUUIATION TO ALL STATES OF INDEPENDENT. 

COST EFFECTIVE CITIZEN REVIEW 
Cj RIC'uMMENDS empowerment ok CITIZENS TO HOLD PUBLIC 

SYSTEMS ACCOUNTABLE BY BLOCK GIFTING DIRECTLY TO 
STATE CITIZEN REVIEW SYSTEMS 
O KEsXiMMENDS ASSURING QUALITY CONTROL OF CASE BY CASE 

DATA GATHERING AND EXCELLENT TRAINING OF VOLUNTEERS 
HY A BLOCK GRANT TO THE NATIONAl> ASSOCIATION OF 
FwSTER CARE REVIEWERS 



WHY IXMCS C'URRENT L/sW RP\’UIRK INDEPENDENT REVIEW ?;E CHILDREN 
IN MAv.'EMENT? BECAUSE; 

O STATES DID NOT EVEN KNOW HoW MANY CHILDREN WERE UNDER 
THEIR C'ARP; 

O STATES DID NOT HAVE DATA ON CHILDREN IN CARE 
Cl {'HILDREN WERE LINGERING IN THE 53YSTEM FAR LONGER THAN 
NECESSARY COSTLY FOR THE STATE? YES- -BUT WHAT 
ABOUT 'niE COST TO THE CHILD! 

WITH'UT STANDARDS. INDEPENDENT MONITORING AND FISCAL 
lENAL'IIES ANIJ/OK I Nt'KNT I VES HIIII.T I N'l’O BI.m('K <IRANTS IT Js 
rROBARLK 7'HAT CHILDREN WILL (/NUK AGAIN liANGUlSH IN CARE AND 
i -A, .KL' >A1'S INCREASE, 

WHEN CITIZEN REVIEW BOARDS BEGAN IN NEW Jo.<SEY IN 
AI.M05IT lOl OF CASES kKVU-:WEO BY MY REVIEW BOARD WERE CHILDREN 
Wl HAI! BEEN IN i7\RF THEIR WlkH.E LIVES INC'LUDING MANY 
■HIUKEN .'VEK lb YEARS OLD. M/\NY OF THOSE CHILDREN HAD BEEN 
.''HUEEIKD FhoM l»I.A<'E *1< » PLACE BY Till’ SVj:-lEM. ONE (HJLD HAD 
-VFR 1! DlMKRENl PLA' 'EMEHT.S ! 
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CITIZEN REVIEW BOARDS 
A DESCRIPTION OP HOW THEY WORK 

A PKIKAKY iJOAL OF NAFCK IS TO PROMOTE CITIZEN FOSTER I'ARK 
REVIEW B<>APlVS. a COST EFFECTIVE, CITIZEN BASED ACC*''DMTAli II.ITY 
KUv'DSED ON CHILDREN IN l-I^CEMENT. 

WHAT IS A CITIZEN REVIEW BOARD? CITIZEN REVIEW BOARDS EXIST 
BY VIRTUE OF STATE lAW OR JUDICIAL MANDATE AND USUALLY 
CONSIST OE FIVE TRAJNE!') CITIZENS. CITIZEN REVIEW BOARDS 
EXAMINE Ii.ANS AND RESULTS EoR EACH CHILD IN PIACEMENT. 

.'ITICEN REVIEW BOARDS: 

.. ACHIEVE HANDS ON ACCOUNTAB 1 LI TY FOR EACH CHILD 
1 0:VE CITIZENS KESK.NSIBlLi I'Y FOR FEl.U.'W CITIZENS 
REMOVE VESTED INTEREST FRiiM FOSTER CAKE DECISU.'N 
MAX 1 N J 

,i . CREATE A WINDOW INTO AND OFFER ACCOUNTAB 1 L ITY FOR 
TtlK WORKINJS OF TAXPAYER SUPPORTED PUBI.IC SYSTEMS 
. EMPOWER KNOWLEDGEABLE CITIZENS TO WORK TOWARD 
IMPROVING THOSE SYSTEMS 

: . I' X PLAIN CITIZEN REVIEVn i WIl.L USE MY OWN EXPERIENCE. AS A 

. :'::cEN reviewer i went to Newark ili weekly eor over a dozen 

VEAR.'^ ‘IT REVIEW CONK I I''ENT I AL HECN)Rl>S AND P1*ANS FOR CHIL.DREN 
an: T TALK WITH CHILr.'REN, PARENTS. FOSTER PARENTS. AND 

CAC:-.W KKLKS AEIFK BE I NS 1 RAINED AND TAKING AN OATH OF 

■ n:- II KN r: Ai.rvY . .mv f«.uk fell w p; .akd mekiieks /ovd \ bec/vKI-: a 
D .AM. .ha: REi i.E.TEl THE S jCI.- KCCN- MDC, CULSUUAL, ETHN Iv' 

MAr E D1 !■ v'DK 'C I’NSV 

‘WE :'.;‘c: if: 'niE casew. rkek • •'.■nfi;:ent:ai. ' ASF file.- irevda:s 

C .:1R‘I K’s'LlNLS; C.-N H I <ENT 1 AL PSYC] 1 1 a:r ] G , MEDICAL. ANl- i-vLICE 
KLl C;RTS INC'i.Ul.TNG PiCT‘OKES OK 1}A‘:TERED C'HlLi'.KEN. WE 
KXPLAINE: ‘1-- THE I'AKTIES IN EACH CASE ‘rUA'l uFR J^.<B WAS 
ADVLL KV, THAI' v -UR EuCUS WAS TC< M-iVE CHILDREN OUT i/F K«..<STLR 
CAKE ANL> INlw 1 KKMAiNENT HC-MES AS OUICKI.Y AS POSSIBLE AND THAC 
W ■■ WF K K \‘ . ! 1 .1 :N r K E K .* - K R . M T 1 1 K U .A M.Ml I N I T Y . A F'C EK T A K I N . : 

IKPCnM. NY FROM ALL I'AKTIES, WE I; 1 SC'USSED , OF‘rEN DEBA’IED AND 
DKVF.LCi ED KECOMMENDATIUNS TO THE CASEWC'RKERS AND TC’ THE 
C. L'Kl :')■ IS NOT ALWAYS EASY DR OliVU US TO DETERMINE 'PHK 
M ..i :■ A i t F ' t K I A”!' t. P l-A EM EN T K 1 A CHILI'. 

MANY 'IIMKC. MY hOARL' WA.S ABI.E T.) REINK. iRCE A CASKWON KF.K WHO 
’t^AC C.KT'J IN : NT vT.v;PEKA‘: iC'N KR\ M A KECAj ,C ITR/UT PAKFNT Ol- IL' 

AC -KC: I\. A JUDGE. MAIFY TIMES MY Hi ARP AMHJFIFP< vR 

I ;,CA n-ee:' w;tii 'niF aikncy's . a.‘Le i lan. ‘mic dc^es ncc mean 
:ha: review boards alway.^^ assume pkk adversarial kolf. iii-ri-N 

A 'ASEW. RFEK W,.ULD .'..ME HKF..iKE U:; AND SAY "A HINT 'V KII.V 
EE.l'JRi:: THIS EC I 1 IHIN'K S.J.METHING ELSE WOULf RE REriKK E. 'K 

liiAT v'HIl.U Ss! 1 i.EA.SK C-. N.S I DEh THA'C AS Y> iU I-EVEL 'I' Y. UK 
KE.TjM.MEN; API. OP’ 

'Tv LX :c lEN.'l- AS A M^NnV'KiNG IKLSMP'K ASSURED THA’J v-HIL.'EFN 
IN .'A:.«KL..AD W«Ui.I NvCp KNI U1 >K I'l'K H-0'1‘I\-M oK SO,MEcNE-.'. 

i I : I . }■ ■- 'A.^'v E S . U E V EK IT . S1 1 K EA s ‘ E , ‘1’ 1 1 K K E F OK E N EVER T. • I- E 
.H-KVP; '. ‘PHEEEF 'KK T. ■ SPERM- AN ENTIRE Cm.DHOD-D IN SURS7i‘rOTF 
•AKE ' ‘OK per:"! 1C REVIEWS RfcIVEALEl PRO>.jRESS (.‘R IJVCK i-l 
i I-. • ;KF.:T'. lAkENi .S WERE MAFIN-.J AND WHETHER CHILliREN 
REiUKN DARKLY II. ME . IT <v - oK lEN Nw ONE HAD MADE PRO JRESS 
1-E AU.'.K N. 'A‘M:w. KKER WAS AS:' DINE! - I HAT USUALLY WA%S- DUE T- 
CACl.W iRKKK TDRNi/VEK 'R. IVII. SERVICE ANI HUl.'C.EM'AK Y P'LI ‘IL. 
THE NhM-.n' i;V .i|* HAVING IMCkIcIGC REVIEW IS I 'EM^ iNS‘rHA I LI BY 
IHI- IRET’KN'V WI ill WHl 'H A JEN V W KK .N THE IRAN i 11 N I 
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BKOIN UNTIL LONG AFTER THE PI.AN WAS MADE AND, COINCIDENTALLY. 
JliSr bEFw^RL OUK PEKJODIC REVIEW WAS SCHEDULED TO TAKE PI ACT: 

CITII’.KN hEVIKW ALIENS A WINI'.W V.. A LI TH--.SE SKI-M-'K.'., A TN IKS 
ANr SYSTEM:' THA; IMIA'T N A 'H:l: LKFKNLLNT N S;AJK A* 

lAi-ENI. WK HAVE LKAKNEI -K 'THE : REMEN: ' 4'S L-TLi-N ••CL 

i K. 'IE ' t: V r. .;erv: 'E svs'Teh k.a *}-. . 'A: fw.'.i*kek.: a?;: 

.EKEK:: ' STKUJLr; ; iiM.i iE.S:.;. ANl WE HAVE LKAENE; 
LILILE "HIN;S ij-PiTA:;:. ':Ha; :Art. THEIE LiL KINAN'IAItV 

:e n EM 'T : '.NALLV , ;mAj:ne ee:;;> a th. te 'Tive service 
w i.Krt walpin; I :l: a ?■ -me an;., in ine name oe ;Aek:'y, 'iakin ; 

A A'WAY !mA; ;; .'i.r t h .'ES 1 A ; ,.NS .“.E I A-RLNT.. AN. 

‘A::: Wni-N v c EE ; sen : Y c:. 'ae w:;»i ;):E 'iALi v vine y. 

■AErlN - . : .r‘E': N V CE A;- WE: ii , ),E ';:V W;:.; L I i-.R-A'/E. 

a:; in. • : : v . in ice y an; a: i iA;T :n .. 'K. : .;;k a ;en -y 

:• c c ; f.EviEw ;■ A;-.. jE./Mi,: ^cNii A Ei: i : : e. n 

» A; . -IT E.C I;.: 



Er EA.: j-.' tl. . E f N . I E T;'‘.‘E ;; W • I r N . N . MANY ■A'C-' 

• j- j- Y ; !• . an; a E.N ■ . li. ; . i«‘ N A.N; : am. . , : E/ ;A‘.'" 

E H w ::M ;-,a': aee n ; e e . n ; •• . e e:::;;N 
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INDIVIDUAL, KoSTbIk CHIUJHKN L,Ai: 1' YKAK. THERE IS A COST TO 
ADMINISTERING CIT:2.KN FOSTER CARE REVIEW -IN MARYUUID EACH 
REVIEW COSTS ABOUT EIGHTY DOLIJ^RS ($80) . IN JUXTAPOSITION TO 
THIS FIGURE IS THE FAC'T THAT THE AVERAGE AI'INIJAL COST IN 
MARYI.AND OF FEE i INI A G|m.D IN FCiETER CARE IS $20,000. IF A 
CHILD IS remove:. FUCM the SYSTEM DN't MONTH EAR 1. 1 HR HEGAUSE 01- 
r.bViEW liDARr: MON 1 TC.R 1 U . THE STA'I E SAVES ABCHJT $1,4 00 IN TliAT 
M NT:-: 

JoWA HAS noCl'MENTEl: THAT CHILDREN WITH REVIEW BOARDS WERE 
I :SCHAI<-.;iT' i-Rv.M FOSTER FAMILY CARE vO DAYS EARLIER AND FROM 
GR.T.M' r*;»STER CARR DAYS EARl.liCK THAN THOSE WITHOin' REVIEW 
HARDS. THI:'.'-'E ARE SAVINGS '-'K I.b AN1.> I.V MILLION D\)LLARS 

rf-H'ECtiv:e:.y. uma ha.s als,' u-.-umented that adoption of 

•HIILREN W;:H KrViEW b.;AKiS WAS ATUKVEI. 4:.5 lAYS S >...:)«• P AT A 

i MV t;::.: c. /t savings -f ']/■ 

N.Ai I D'AMV. :N i 3,50 0 VOLUNTEERS REViKWLC:.' CA.SK 1 lAN.S FOR 

Vri- 50/ 00 0 CHILDREN i :A El • ' : ! S i I K ■ -i- I'llElR Hi.'MKS . 

■;?M'--t:t:.v nafcr id/; have ihe om acity t-.> documf.n; theik 

- • • •K- E S-M KIE: »N A VVT-. l‘V rA.‘MS AND THKRrJA.KE KBIT KT 

;hk t ;ai ! <: lak savin l- liu:. c.,.e i LFrEcn veness w.ajll h-. 

.VM :F v.NF. week D A:>.Mbiv A I'ER H>Jl)R DL'LLAH VALUE h\j}< 

i )} ■;- F V ;:mk ; :;A'rFi- un behalf j-f niiMVRKN. 

KEEP THE PROTECTIONS/ KEEP THE OVERSIGHT 

in i d- system;: mus'; fv i )■■ ’TK« 'H- d , 

If vh'.F; .ivi-FAL ii- that v; ai } ; v ■: • »•, rn 

i- an: iV L li‘> H-AM;-. i'iiiS- INSl.FiDK.S 1 F.k : iM ; NDKl i-.NDi- N 

M n:t.-f)ns 'T kvkky ■■H!;,d. thksk n - were fnumfkatk: 

t;t 'Arsh ! HKV Va-FL N.C PLiiM li*ACI : 'Li '.HICK 1 )<■ -‘I'KC D )N: • M' FS : 
H- MAlN'OMNKi A.' I AF". s H -'K IRA.’,': rL -.'K GRArTi’.: ;;H. U: i 

v .:h:a:n .■.'lfsi :ii: i- f a ' ' "ntai :; . and .'mmrlss sii ■*':.! 

•1 d: : :a:fs a ■ ' dntab; l isr ;Mi,siN' iKNAisiFs f> i- fam.iim t 
mm:: :hk S/AM afi . a- i f :f "r;. n. 

i- :Ci I'.i- : KIL'i- A:' A.Si KrVlFWKFS !iA. I LM- N. i b A . Kl • 'ijli. 

; *-‘i . K .'AN ;K ,-i- RrVIK'W:, :N SL:'1':N; 'iKLAiMiCC: F -K ArG.FD AN: 

Ni. L ■ : fi > li : : : f ln . : R af : n i fai'. : : r . id k thl : k chid: .''.i h ' .•> 

I-.} :UrN, AND, WHLKF AMI- i iv 1 ATK . l"''HlNi AIFN'HC' D ' M'KL 
D:ii::iM.N r.i- a: d'. .n mi ls;.lnma,. :iiAi :h:. dmmflsd l 
. :a:es a 'dm:ni aB/.k fm- fk« v:l.:n: .'hf. f :mf ftanf H-. 'iF'Ti-N' 

THE r N'T ENT WID CLOUT OF THE 4 27 a 



SHOULD BE MAINTAINED 

Aba/ A LKSS COSTLY REVIEW MEOHANISM SHOULD BE IMPLEMENTED 

• MM:D.M- Hl-Al-MM ANU.T'ID'I-MMM IXILU.;' :HA'I *M ; KLViMO 
•V, . M A .'.-Ti';' AHi K'FDLi;:-' -Ml- W.)-KL-AD ON 'IHL .MAILS’ 

Mli FI s:kKMLN:'S 'b in SL KKVIKW; AID-' 1 AL'I I • 



(•I'.'iLV/ FI S'l l-l-MV N. :Mi- : K) o)- N ; }|) o. •'F'l. HAVE HFMinKN'M- 

. - . . 1 1. ' ■ - 1 * >.'■ • • T 



•' r. 



i M- A ■ . ■ i 
L ; 'i- w ; i i 



■A .)■ 1 . AD, 



■] M.l" i -'SD 1- V (.LIMINA. i N ; -MM- > A'i 
jMIAib TtW J'n. i:y F SFl-.'l 'F II- VIDM FY IHI 
. AD,. W:! 'I.IMF ■' 'I- WILL Ai’.'M.LI-AIi . 
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OF THE 427 REVIEWS ARE STRONG INCENTIVES FOR COMMUNICATION 
AND COORDIANTTON ABOUT A CHILD BETWEEN CASEWORKERS AND 
JUDGES. here too THE REQUIREMENTS ENUMERATE I.XX3ICAL PRACTICE 
MD SHOULD NOT BE PERCEIVED AS AN EXTRA COST IF THE GOAL IS 
!V; DO THE BEST JOB POSSIBLE FOR THE CLIENT. 

1 HRHAPS THE MOST FALLACIOUS ARGUMu ^ ABOUT COSTLINESS OF 
kEvUIKEMKNTS UNDER 427 IS THE FACT THAT, IN MANY STATES THE 
INDEPENDENT REVIEW ASPECT IS CARRIED OUT COST EFFECTIVELY BY 
VOLUNTEERS. ALL STATES SHOULD ADOPT THIS MECHANISM AND FREE 
THEIR PAID AGENCY STAFF TO DO FIELD WORK INSTEAD OF 
<.ONDUv. TING REVIEWS THAT ARE INTERNAL AND THEREFORE NOT REALLY 
INDEPENDENT. THE BEST FLAN FOR A CHILD MIGHT BE SACRIFICED 
AGENCY POLICY BY INTERNAL REVIEWERS WHO ARE BOUND BY I'HE 
POLICY 



AT THIS TIME ONI.Y HALF OUR STATES HAVE CITIZEN REVIEW, 
CONGKESSM/vN CARDIN, OK THIS COMMITTEE, INTRODUCED REPORT 
J>A^^1GUAGE IN THE OMNIBUS BUDGET RECONCl LLIATION ACI 

ENCOURAGE EXPANSION OF CITIZEN REVIEW. THE I5Sb SENATE 
APPROPRIATIONS BILL ALSO URGES THE EXPANSION AND TRAINING OF' 
CITIZEN reviewers BY REQUESTING HHS TO ALLOCATE ONE MILLLON 
1'CLI.AKS (Sl,00c,000) TO NAFCR TO PROMOTE CITIZEN REVIEW AND 
1 RAINING vF '‘ITIZEN Rl'A'IEwERS. 



THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOSTER CARE REVIEWERS RECOMMENDS 
TILAT CONGRESS EMBRACE THE CONCEPTS OF; 

CITIZENS CARING FOR CITIZENS 



AND 

CITIZENS HOLDING THEIR TAX SUPPORTED PUBLIC SYSTEMS 
ACCOUNTABLE. 



THE NATI ONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOSTER CARE REVIEWERS RECOMMENDS 
that CQKQRESS INCORPORATE I|| ITS PROTECTIONS FOR CHILDRE N AND 
^■'J ULIES, THE_ REQUIRE MENT THAT A CITIZEN FOSTER CARE REVI EW 
-QA^ REGULARIJf ^.PERIODICALLY JIONITOR EACH CHILD . _ Ag LONf: AS 



TH AT CHILD IS 



_SYSTEH. 



:F the policy of bloc kg ranting is TO BRING DKClSION MAKING TO 

BETTER ABLE THAN CITIZENS OF THE STATE TC^ HOLL 
:HKIR own S:aTES ACOOLrrorABLLV Wlk* i-'AN BETTER DOCUMENT I’HE 
M-.AI.ITIES THAN VGUINTEKRS WITH AOCESO TO THE CONFIDENTIAL 
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SERVICES, TO OBSERVE THEIR TAX IX:>LI<ARS AT WORK AND TO PRESENT 
THEIR LEGISLATURES WITH UNBIASED FACTS. 

WE RESPECTFULLY SUGGE.ST CITIZEN REVIEW SHOULD BE PRf'MOTED 
WHb'.iHKK TITLES J Vb 4. E ARE LL<k:K C.RANTED OR NOT. 



SOME EXAMPLES OF THE COST EFFECT I VENE.SS AND VALUE OF ONGOING 
':rn ZEN review as it impacts on adopt iun follow. 

CITIZEN reviewf:r.s have learned th.at in .state after state the 

ADOITJON .SYSTEM IS :i-TKN ILI. IT IS AjNSTI FATED -THE CHI LI-REN 
ji-:; .s'TUCK 

O iN NEBRA.SKA, HOME OF TH E PLACEMENT FACILITY ROYS TOWN. 
iHHEE SEPARATE STUDIES BY DR. ANN COYNE HAVE CONFIRMED 
THAT A CHILL’ IS TWICE: AS LIKELY TO BE ADOPTED IF THE 
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Chairman Johnson. Thank you very much, Ms. Driver. 

Mr. C.ooper. 

Mr. CooPKR. or course, we endorse what she said. 1 am the di- 
rector of the Maryland Citizen Foster Care Review Board office. We 
have about 400 volunteers. I would like to make the point in con- 
ducting these 11,000 review's, we make a lot of — we make a lot of 
difference in the compliance of the agency with the 427 review 
process, so it is important to us. It gives us the handle we need to 
have citizens get in there and hold people accountable, and we 
have results. For example, like Mr. Petit talked about, the reentry 
rate is 50 percent of the children returned home are back in the 
system in about 1 year. 

‘ Mr. Fktit. F'orty. 

Mr. (>)oi^KK. In Maryland, that is about 16 percent. So we be- 
lieve vve our review' system and other things our State has done 
hn,s broiigiU more (piality to the system than you have when you 
have merely internal review's of an agency reviewing itself 

VV(‘ are involved in system advocacy that addresses w'hat Mr. 
Henry talked about. For example, our citizen revicnvcrs are sup- 
porting and initiating bills in this ytuir’s legislature to make sure 
(others arc* identified and conlactt'd and that relatives are brought 
into the proc(*ss apiiropriatelv. So I think that citizen review really 
provides some assurance of the (tuality that the lady from New Jer- 
sey, Ms. Harr, talked about. And someone came hero from Illinois 
and lalk(‘d wln^re they have caseloads, 1 undcTstand, of 100 chil- 
(hen ()er worker and talketl about the disasters of the program. 
'I'he (piestion i.^, i.s it in tin* pro^p-am design or is it in some of the 
quality compoiu*nts that are missing from a State that doesn’t have 
this kind of'ciLiz(‘n accountability. 

C.h airman Johnson, 'fhank you. 

I thank the panel for your good input. These citizen review 
boards, are they retpaired or p(*rmitted by 427 reviews or is the 427 
law silent on them‘d 

Ms. r)Klvi‘;H. The establishment of citizen foster care review 
boards across tin* country w’ere encourag(*d by 427s, how'over, as 
was mentioned earli(*r, New Jersey, for example, and Arizona and 
South (^irolina and some other States actually had citizen review 
before I^ublic Law R(b-272 came into being. However, it was a 
major impetus. 

(Jiairman Johnson. Have they spread, then. sinc(* 427? 

Ms, Dkivkk. d'hey have. And about four to five States within the 
l^ist 2 years, are either adopting it completely or piloting it. But 1 
think tliai in fact only about half the* States currently actually use 
citizen foster ci\rr r(*view' boards. And of those* that do use* them, 
in i‘ve*ry State not e*very child is reivie*wed. 

Usually, in answe*r to your question about what creates them, 
usually it is State law. Ikit otherwise, it is judicial mandates, be- 
cause (’iti/en reviow programs sometirne*s art* postured w'ithm the* 
('ourts, sometimes are indt‘pendont and are* posture*d diHe rent 
places in tin* sysUan. 

('hairrnan Je)HNsoK. d'hank you very much. 

I afi|)r(*ciat(’ that clarification. 

Mr Matsiii, wemld yeai like* to imiuire*? 
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Mr. Matsui. I will be very brief, Madam Chairwoman. I want to 
thank all six of you for being here today. I appreciate it very much. 

One of the problems — and I wish Mr. Murphy was here because 
I am going to refer to him, not in a negative way, but just refer 
to him. One of our problems as we discuss the safety net, that is, 
the child welfare programs, when you get in a trap, you then bring 
up the overall problem with welfare itself and it is hard to defend 
the status quo, what is going on in many of the cities. 

It is very, very difficult to talk about this issue in a very rational 
fashion, unfortunately. But I would like to confine my remarks ba- 
sically to the child welfare system itself because that is the purpose 
of this discussion, whether we block grant it or make changes or 
make major, minor adjustments is what we are really talking about 
here. Perhaps, I will start with Mr. Petit. 

You were up in Maine, if I am not mistaken? 

Mr. Pktit. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Matsui. We talked, I think, it was in the 1987— 1988, during 
consideration of the Family Support Act. How well are these pro- 
grams — and you will have to forgive me. I was at another meeting 
and you may have addressed this. How well are these programs ac- 
tually working? We are basically talking about foster care, obvi- 
^sly, adoption services, we are talking about family preservation. 
Obviously, the court system has to play a significant role in all of 
this. There is a mix of State-Federal money, State-Federal regula- 
tions. How are these programs really working? And can we make 
minor adjustments to make them work better? 

Mr. Pktit. Well, in the first instance, child protection, the actual 
intake and assessment process within these agencies, I — you were 
absent, sir. What I stated was overall I give the system a at 
best. There are literally hundreds of thousands of children known 
to the system right now who are at home with perpetrators who 
will be injured today, they will be raped today, and the system will 
have a very weak ability to intervene in those kinds of situations. 

In many places, people are doing very good work. But on balance, 
it is a dangerous place for these kids. I cited one particular exam- 
ple of 9-year-old children in jails because they have been sexually 
abused because there is no place to put them. 

In Sacramento County, your own county, and the agency there 
is a terrific agency, we are working with them right now. But be- 
cause of what has happened in the State of California financially 
in the last few years, 24,000 cases of child protection are screened 
out over the telephone. In some — 6,000 are actually investigated. 
We find workers who are inexperienced. 

In some child protective units, 70 percent of the workers turn 
over in the course of a year. We held an administrative orientation 
for new child welfiire directors and State commissioners between 
1991 and 1998. We did one in both of those years. There has been 
a 70 percent turnover in one or both of those top two positions in 
child welfare nationally. 

There arc no standards that the States are being held to. There 
are an abundance of standards but they are not mandatory. So in 
some I think the situation — there is a wild variation in how it is 
conducted including within individual States. 
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We have reviewed thousands of records. We have talked with 
thousands of individual workers. What we find is a lack of purpose- 
fulness and focus among individual workers. They are frequently 
freelancing their work. 

We would strongly recommend the adoption of standards that 
you condition Federal financing upon those standards and that you 
further require from each one of the States how much it would cost 
to come into compliance with those standards. In Texas right now, 
the child welfare expenditures are $350 million a year. They have 
some 10,000 or 15,000 kids in out-of home care. 

In Illinois, with one half the population, their child welfare ex- 
penditure is $1 billion with 50,000 children in out-of-home care. So 
while everyone has been reminded of how different the States are 
and the need to accord them great flexibility, the fact of the matter 
is the needs of children are strikingly similar from one jurisdiction 
to the next. And what we are seeing is by accident of geography, 
in many instances, you are protected or not. 

Some States have zero children a year who are killed. Some 

. States have 150 to 200 children a year that are killed. You can see 

it as a function of the kind of training that workers receive, how 
closely integrated the different systems are with each other. In 
California, again, because we are doing a lot of work there, in San 
Diego recently, their legal expenditures — and you raised earlier the 
question of paperwork, the legal expenditures in which children 
who are accorded attorneys, was $i million a year on a $100-mil- 
lion-a-year budget. 

The next largest jurisdiction we have been able to find was $1.8 
million in Philadelphia, which happens to be the home of the Con- 
stitution where they also are concerned about due process kinds of 
considerations. So you have large numbers of people who are inter- 
vening in these cases who are not really laying their hands on chil- 
dren. 

fou know, one of the case plans that you alluded to before in 
terms of the workers not recording them, in San Diego County re- 
cently we ran into a situation where a mother was told the only 
way she can get her three children back, is if she visits them once 
a week, she gets a job, and if she curbs her substance abuse. 

She curbed her substance abuse, she got a job. On Saturdays was 
the day that she tried to see her kids because she was working. All 
she had was public transportation. She couldn’t travel the entire 
distance because the kids were in three different homes. It was 
taking her 8 to 10 hours a day just to get to where the children 
were. Because she was not able to visit them consistently, the chil- 
dren were denied from returnir ; to her. A $2,000 or $3,000 invest- 
ment in an automobile would have permitted this woman to take 

• over responsibility for her family. 

So I think, on balance, our view is that the situation is chaotic. 
Large numbers of children are being unnecessarily killed, raped 
and iniured. We have seen this in every single State. There is not 

* a single State in the country that we would hold up as a model. 
Certainly, some do a better job than others. And that is reflective 
of the investment. 

The other thing I would tell you is that we have been involved 
with Ms. Lowry’s organization, the ACLU, of which I am a card- 
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carrying member, and we have gotten deeply and intimately in- 
volved with the States in crafting a response to those legal actions. 
One of the things that we have discovered in doing that is that a 
frequent and recurring attitude among locally elected officials and 
Governors and State legislators around ddld welfare budgets is, 
don’t ask and don’t tell. They literally do not want to know. 

They start out with a 95-percent funding request or 103-percent 
funding request, but they do not want to target it to what the 
States’s administrators are specifically identifying as the need. So 
that simply returns to the point that there must be a strong Fed- 
eral role in this process that accords maximum flexibility, that is 
a partnership kind of a function. And one of our last recommenda- 
tions, and then I will cease on this one, is that you consider creat- 
ing a fast-forward national panel comprised of some of the people 
that w'cre here with strong representation of the States ana local 
governments to work with you and your staffs to craft something 
very quickly in dealing with this issue. 

The full dimensions of this problem have yet to be defined. We 
estimate that there are between 0.5 and 1 million children a year 
who are being sexually abused in this country and the overall re- 
sponse to that is a very% very weak one. 

Mr. Matsu I. Anybody have any comments? 

Ms. Lovvry. Yes, if I might In response to the question that you 
started off with, Mr. Matsui, if the Federal statutes were being en- 
forced, truly, we would see very different things happening in the 
States. 

I agree with Mr. Petit about his description of the problems. But 
the general framework is in the statute now. It could be more spe- 
cific, as I said in my testimony. But the statute already covers a 
broad range of issues which, if implemented, would protect chil- 
dren. And I think that is the real shame. 

We could get a better one, but we haven’t even enforced the one 
we have got. And that is my concern about giving up on what we 
have and going to something less. Not that things can’t be im- 
p^roved. They always can. But if we were protecting children in the 
Federal child cap — I am sorry, the child abuse statute already re- 
quires not specifics, but that States have systems that will protect 
kids who are reported for child abuse and plans that are supposed 
to assure permanence. If we were doing that in the States, it any- 
body were ensuring that the States were doing these things, I 
think that we would have very different kinds of statements to 
make today. 

Mr. Matsui. And I didn’t mean to interrupt because 1 know oth- 
ers — I will be very — I think Mr. Cooper has a comment. See, that 
is what is a little troubling with respect to the last panel, is the 
fact that these abusers and these murderers, that the gentleman 
from Michigan — or Illinois talked about, you know, there is no 
law — there are laws to make sure that doesn’t happen. 

Maybe— maybe Dr. Berger wants to comment on that, because I 
want a dialog here. 1 want to find out what the problem is. But it 
seems to me an issue — obviously, the system is overwhelmed. The 
system is ov(‘rwh(?Im(*d and I see the frustration. But I would imag- 
ine there are laws for early intervention in those situations that, 
obviously, wasn’t dom* in ihr Illinois cas(*. 
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Ms. Lowry. There really is no accountability. There are laws. 
States have very specific statutes and then the Federal Govern- 
ment has general statutes, but nobody is really following it. And 
as flawed as the 427 audits were, and they were, they at least at 
the bemnning exercised some check that the States thought might 
come down on them. Then as the audits went forward and it be- 
came clear that they were not rigorous at all, then I think they 
came to have less weight. But I think if there was a clear message 
to the States, here are the basic minimal standards, you have got 
to follow them or something bad will happen, and we very much 
support the fact that Congress changed the sanctions so that there 
could be constructive intervention into the State other than simply 
a bang funding cutoff, then I think you might see something dif- 
ferent in the States. 

Mr. Matsui. Can I have — Dr. Berger. Yes. 

Ms. Bkrgkr. Yes. I would just like to make a comment of caution 
on this. There is also a wave around this country which could only 
be described, the abuse of child abuse. 

Mr. Matsui. What was that? 

Ms. Bkrgkr. The abuse of child abuse. In other words, we are 
using child abuse disproportionately to try to put Federal regula- 
tion requirements in place. We have laws in existence that punish, 
and punish severely, people who abuse children: Parents, mothers 
and especially the boyfriends of single mothers, the live-in men in 
the households. Such laws are already in place. I do not know what 
system you want to develop whereby we have even more monitor- 
ing systems to develop, and costly, in addition. I furthermore do 
not see what the difference is between State laws and Federal 
laws. From my point of view, the rule of thumb is: The closer to 
the bottom of society, the closer to the problem, the better you have 
a chance of changing and improving the situation. 

Mr. Matsui. Let me ask you, though, you don’t want the current 
criminal justice system to be the only one responsible, though, for 
the issue of child abuse, do you? 

Ms. Bkrgkr. I think this is your first line of defense and we all 
rely upon this. The second line of defense would be to develop gen- 
eral rules. But I do not see how you can have a Federal system of 
rules that can be implemented and that works. 

Mr. Matsui. But, Dr. Berger, here is what the problem is, 

though. I was on the city council 16 years ago. I was on there for 

7, not quite 8 years. So, I mean, even then, we had problems in 

terms of our ability to really, you know, give adequate protection 
to our citizens. This was back in the early seventies, midseventies. 
And the system is totally overwhelmed now. 

If you get a call to the police department under 911, you know, 
r they are going to go to the armed robbery first. They are going to 

go to a violent crime, but domestic violence is still not high on the 
priority list in terms of the average local police department. I can 
just tell you, so you can’t rely upon that to make the case. 

** Ms. BkhUiKR. I would advise everyone to sit in courts and listen 

to cases whereby children arc taken away from their families. Very 
often the rules of child abuse are very va^e and at times even 
very hazardous. Let me give you an example; if you don’t pro^^de 
a regular breakfast, a warm breakfast to your children — you abuse 
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a child. The Federal stipulations are so ordinarily chaotic that you 
no longer know what is abuse or what is not abuse. 

Chairman Johnson. We must go on to the others and then we 
can come back, if you would like to. 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. You sure? 

Chairman Johnson. Yes. Because you have been here through- 
out the testimony. 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. OK. Thank you. 

I agree with you, Doctor. I think it is impossible for the Federal 
Government to make its will known in the States. It is also im- 
proper for us to regulate ' ' . 1-1 j _ ^ r 



they want less. 

I know in Texas, for example, the State courts do handle these 
systems and there are those who slip through the cracks in any 
system. And I think that if a parent is abusing a child, he is going 
to get punished for it under our current laws. You are absolutely 
right in saying it is better conducted closer to home. And I thank 
you for that comment. 

Would you like to respond? 

Ms. Bkrgkr. May I just make another comment which occurred 
to me all through this morning. Everyone talks about the single 
importance of highly trained and credentialed child care workers. 

1 know one case Ms. Lowry has been involved in. A residential 
school for disabled children — the single best person dealing with 
these children was a Polish peasant with 6 years of education. This 
person w'ould no longer be employed because of the new Federal 
laws that require credentials. 

In other words, we are depriving ourselves of good people to care 
for clients like the ones you are representing. There are many good 

E eople in every uncredentialed community. So if you write out new 
inds of stipulations, I would like them to be much more flexible 
and not apply to credentialing. No amount of education can make 
you into a good child care worker, and I know a lot about this be- 
cause I have done reviews at residential homes for abused children. 
So I am — 1 am sorry, Mr. Matsui, that I come to that conclusion. 
When I started out 30 years ago to work on such issues, I was on 
your line, as well. It has been a bitter experience and I had to 
rethink many issues. 

Mr. PkTIT. I think that the issue is not intervening in those 
kinds of situations. The problem is the State right now has mag- 
num force in intervening in the lives of people and, in many in- 
stances, you don't need the police and you certainly don't need 
child protective services. Many of the garden variety kinds of ne- 
glect cases could be handled well by public health nurses, by com- 
munity and socialworkers, and so forth. 

What is missing right now across the country is an assessment 
process that allows a good analysis of what is going on within a 
household, being done oy mature workers that allows them to se- 
lect from a menu of services and says this is what we would like 
to plug this family into. The great maioritv of these cases don’t 
need State intervention, what they neca is local community inter- 
vention of a non minimally intrusive kind of a nature. 
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The problem right now is that the States, most of them, because 
they are so strapped for cash, and especially locally, is that they 
have a triage system. They are going out on only the most severe 
cases. I know of virtually no system that has the luxury of remov- 
ing children from their families because of something like improper 
meals. Forget warm meals. Even if they are not doing meals, in 
many instances, they will not intervene in those kinds of cases. The 
States are not all equal on this. 

I would just note, Mr. Johnson, in Texas, with all due respect, 
there are more than 100 children a year who are killed in Texas 
ever^ single year. It is not one of the stronger systems that exists 
nationally. And you know, there is no basis for the Federal Govern- 
ment at this point interjecting itself into those situations at a pro- 
tective level. 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. But your statement, Mr. Petit, that 
there is over 100 in Texas killed, from what cause? 

Mr. Pktit. From — at the hands of parents, at the hands of family 
members. 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. You know, I won’t believe that unljss 
you show me the precise cases. 

Mr. Pktit. I would be very happy to show you the cases. 

IThe following was subsequently received:) 
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Child Welfare League of America, Irsc 



February h \ WS 



The Honorable Sam Johnson 
1030 Rayburn House Office Building 
1) S House of Rq)resenuuvcs 
Washington. DC 20515 

Dear Rqjrcscnuuive Johnson 

This Icncr follows up on the bncf discussion we had ai the Ways and Means 
Osersighi Subcommittee hearing on January 23. 1995 on Title IV-E and the 427 
review process. During my report on the problems associated with unevenness of 
arrangements, responses and reviurces wsithin and among the states, I described 
data on child fatalities natioiulK and in several states, including Texas. You 
requested those data and 1 ha\c enclosed the most recent information based on the 
[993 survey by the National Committee to Prevent Child Abuse. Texas had 1 14 
».hild abuse and neglect rdatetl fatalities in 1993 The data for 1994 will be 
a\ailablc in April 1995 

I would be happy to discuss further with you these and snher issues rclaicsl to the 
state, federal partnership to protect abused and neglected children 

Sincerely, 






Michael PetJt 
Deputy Director 



Enclosure 

cc Chairwoman Nanty Ji»hnsoo 
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L Callforrua'a Dopt. ot Juatico confirmad 69 do«th», LA county 
conClrmod an additional 2 1 deaths . 

P Not final #‘s as oomo caoas are still pending. For axamplo. 

Now York has 26 deaths still under review for 1992. 

KA Not Available 

R Roportod Fatalities only 

* These states only provide information on deaths due to abuse. 

*• Fatality information came from -oath Review liaison. 
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Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas\ But in spite of that, what are they 
across the Nation? 

Mr. Pktit. Texas has one of the highest rates. 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. What is the total? 

Mr. Pktit. Right now, about 1,300 cases minimallv believed, but 
in truth, the number is probably closer to 5,000. They frequently 
get put down to something else. 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. Actual fact, you are saying 1,300 a year? 
Mr. Pktit. Inflicted. If the mother is on a fifth story of a building 
and she lets a 1-year-old child go out and play in traffic, does that 
constitute a child abuse death? No. It would not be so counted pres- 
ently. It would just simply be a motor vehicular accident. But in 
the actual hands of the parents on the child, about 1,300 a year. 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. That is not child abuse in my view, ei- 
^.her. That is mismanagement. That is the parent not taking re- 
sponsibility of her kid but it is not abus^. 

Mr. Pt^TiT. It is a seriously neglectful situation that resulted in 
the child’s death and it is exactly the kind of thing the State right 
now 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. So vou are saying the United States 
should get involved in that ana control that person’s life and tell 
each parent when and where they can let their children play, 
where and when they can let them ride a bicycle, where and when 
they can cross the street? 

Mr. Pktit. If parents are endangering the lives of their children, 
since children are completely powerless and completely dependent 
upon their parents for protecting them, somebody has to intervene. 
That is why the states have created those child abuse laws. 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. You are absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Pktit. What I am saying to you is that the child abuse laws 
as administered by the States vary widely, and in some States, 
they vigorously protect these children, and in other States, they 
don’t protect these children and that is why so many kids are 
dying. 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. Where in our Constitution does it say 
the U.S. Government has the responsibility to take care of those 
kinds of situations? 

Mr. Pktit. Life 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. We are a States-rights constitution, be- 
lieve it or not, and that is what we are getting back to, trying to. 

Mr. Pktit. I think the Declaration begins with life, liberty and 
the protection of happiness. 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. It does not say protection, the pursuit 
of happiness, is the quote. 

Mr. Pktit. Pursuit of happiness. I would say life is the first one. 
These kids are dying because nobody is intervening on their behalf, 
even though they are at-risk of being killed. If that isn’t going to 
be intervened by government, who else is going to do it? 

Mr. Johnson ok Tkxas. I am just going to say that I do not 
agree with that statement, and would close my questioning at that 
point. 

Chairman Johnson. Thank you. 

Mr. Hkugku. Madam Chairman, if I could cake 1 second to syn- 
thesize that, if! could please? 
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Chairman Johnson. Very brieHy. We do have to adjourn at 2:30 
and we have two more questioners. 

Mr Hkrgkr. Madam Chair, the comments from both the panel 
and from the members of the committee have asked what ought to 
be the lines of defense, how do we get protection for children We 
submit, at the Children s Rights Council, that the first line of de- 
fense for children is the family. We need to look at policies that the 
federal Crovernment has that get in the way of families doing their 
functions, policies that intertere with the things that families know 
how to do, policies that prevent families from being the best protec- 
tion for children they can be. 

Take, for example, the simple issue of paternity establishment, 
tvery child m this country is born with, wants, loves, and needs 
two parents. We have a system right now under which the greater 
number of our welfare recipients don’t even know who their dad is 
and find that their dad is actively concealed from them by a wel- 
fare system that doesn’t care about that dad, except to see him as 
a nuisance. 

Just to give you an example of one case we publicized a bit dur- 
ing this summer, not that it is any different from many other 
cases, but simply one we picked out. A man and a woman with low 
income had a baby out of wedlock and decided to do the right 
thing. Got married, moved in together, kept their minimum-wage 
jobs. What was the response of the bureaucracy? What did they say 
as soon as they found those people? They said: “Dad, you must 
leave. You are hurting vour child by being here ’’ 

If we care about children in this country, we have got to adopt 
that physician s law, “first, do no harm.” Get government out of the 
business of damaging families and then see what we can do to help 
families as a second step. 

Chairman Johnson. Mr. Hancock. 

Mr. Hancock I was just thinking about this conversation be- 
tween Sam and Mr. Petit. Evidently, I am a child abuser, because 
there have been times when I didn’t have my eye on my child 24 
hours a day. I can think of a case where a small child recently got 
run over as a result of a car being lefi out of gear and the little 
child was out in the drivewav. 

I know the family real well, but they were not guiltv of any form 
of child abuse whatsoever. So I take offense to the extent that that 
was carried >yid I agree with Mr. Johnson, that this is not a func- 
Lion of the Federal Government. 

Wasn’t the reason that we are holding this hearing to decide 
whether we ^.lOuld have block grants and to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of funding these various programs? According to most 
of the testimony we have heard today, you can’t enforce the law. 
n^ve got the laws but they can’t enforce them. 

Well, if that is true, then why are we spending our time trying 
to write some more laws that we can’t enforce? So it would appear 
to me that we need to go hack to square one. We need to get back 
to where we start training and educating people again, teaching 
that, yes, you do have certain responsibilities and society is going 
to have to address it. ■' b b 

I don’t think that government itself can address this question. I 
think it IS much deeper than that. It is the very moral fUier of our 
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society. And you are not going to be able to do it by passing more 
laws. We are going to have to be able to get back to where more 
volunteerism is involved. 

Ms. Lowry. Can I say one more thing? 

Chairman Johnson. I am going to move on, if I may. I absolutely 
have to leave at 2:30 and I left my questions till the end, and I 
want to at least give us a chance to focus a little bit more carefully, 
Ms. Lowry, on your challenge to the system. And I would like you 
and Mr. Petit to address the issue of, if the system is failing as 
badly as it is, and we have had a lot of testimony from a lot of dif- 
ferent points of view that the system is not meeting the needs of 
America’s children, it is also absolutely clear and we have put a lot 
of new money into this system, we have basically tripled the dol- 
lars in the last 5 years. There are not many programs in anyone’s 
‘ budget, public or private sector. Federal, State or local that we 

have done that with, and yet we are not addressing the problem. 

Mr. Murphy in the preceding panel said you are not getting to 
the cause. Mr. Petit, that is what I hear you saying. I hear you say- 
^ ing, from my notes, that the system is crushing us with paper, that 

it is not working, and you mentioned ptting serious about teen 
pregnancy. Get serious about child care in every school. I would as- 
sume, then, that teen parents would be sure to go to school, you 
would require that. 

These are basically more welfare reform issues than they are ac- 
tually foster care reform issues. Then you mentioned be sure to re- 
quire inservice training and a good assessment process with a 
much greater, more flexible approach as to whom provides services. 

I would assume, you would even then allow the community-level 
church groups to develop, where the family support and frankly, 
the Federal level can’t reach. 

How do we bring together child services so that we get at Wade 
Horn’s 25 programs? I mean, this is ridiculous. What do we put to- 
gether — you may not want to be specific on this. But what are the 
things that should govern it and how do we hold it accountable and 
how do we get around the very real problems that Ms. Lowry has 
pointed to, though her solution actually sort of sounds to me like 
more of the same. I will give you plenty of time to answer. 

I may have to duck out. And Mr. Cardin hasn’t had a chance to 
speak, so 1 will ask one of my colleagues to take over. But if I don’t 
get a chance to finish this with you now, I am interested in your 
input in the future. 

Mr. Pktit. First of all, let me say that contrary to what sounded 
like in my exchange with Mr. Johnson, that I absolutely fundamen- 
tally believe, in the first instance, the role of govepment was to 
enable families to manage their own affairs in as minimally an in- 
trusive a way as possible. I agree, sir, you cannot deputize half the 
population to watch the other half of the population, which is what 
f we are moving toward right now. 

So, in the first instance, I think it is a question of we must en- 
able people to learn how to be better parents. We are not doing se- 
rious parenting around this country. It is a minimal kind of a pro- 
gram that is being ofrored only to those people who are perceived 
as being abusive 
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We know much more about healthy human development than we 
ever knew before. All of the other Western industrialized countries 
have at the local level, not at a Federal level, but at a local level, 
home visitor programs to young families, especially families who 
are under the age of 21 years oldf. 

When we asked a survey in North Dakota recently, we just did 
this for the entire State of North Dakota, 89 percent of a statewide 
survey of families said they would like to have a home visitation 
program, not of child protective workers but of public health nurses 
working with them. We also learned from 80 percent of the par- 
ents, that they said parenting was more difficult, they believed, 
than when their parents were parenting, and childhood is more dif- 
ficult today than when they were children as well. 

1 think that there are two issues here that I would urge the com- 
mittee to think about, one is a mechanical issue and it is the point 
Mr. Matsui raised. There are 3 million children every year being 
referred to legal organizations, governments that are supposed to 
e.xamine those cases. That business of the mechanics of child wel- 
fare, what happens from the point that somebody dials 911 to the 
point of achieving a safe, permanent situation for children is a tre- 
mendously ignored area. 

There has been no court representation here today. They are 
deeply involved with this whole matter, and right now, it is a very 
highly legalistic process, that everybody agrees lawyers don’t put 
their hands on children. We need other people to be able to do that 
kind of thing. So all the steps in that process we would urge you 
to take a look at. 

But the other issue that is surrounding all this are the causative 
factors that don’t have anything to do with the mechanics of all of 
this stuff but have to do instead with the question of what is con- 
tributing to this problem in the first instance. We would submit 
right now that we have created a spawning ground, that will en- 
sure that the country will be dealing with this for the next 20 or 
30 years, unless we do much more front-end kind of work. 

And in North Dakota right now, their legislature is debating a 
report that we have just prepared for them. It was convened by the 
legislature. It was a year-and-a-half long assessment. It involved 
more than 2,000 citizens in focus group discussions, all of the State 
agencies, all the local agencies trying to push decisionmaking down 
as finite as possible, all geared at how can families and then com- 
munities take care of their own needs. 

\Ve believe that children do best when families are attentive to 
their needs, P'amilies do best when communities arc attentive to 
their needs. And the reality is the country has not adjusted to the 
changing demographics in the post-World War II period, that basi- 
cally has large numbers of adults outside the home with nobody 
watching children. That is a fundamental consideration irrespective 
of your income level. 

They are going to embrace, we believe, perhaps, universal child 
care in North Dakota, using junior and senior high school students 
to rim the child care facilities, with an appropriate adult, and with 
seniors, so the kids learn what parenting is all about. There is no 
role modeling going on, and to learn what a serious job it is. 
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So my point is, there are legal issues involved when the kids are 
brought to the system, that the courts and child welfare need to 
protect children who are literally at-risk of being injured or sexu- 
ally assaulted. And when you have judges say to you, and prosecu- 
tors say to you, that I know that there are kids right now, we know 
who they are, we believe they are at home with their perpetrator 
and we don’t have the hooks legally to get our hands into them, 
that is a question that I think needs to be addressed one State at 
a time, with some Federal oversight and support. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you. 

Ms. Lowry, I do want you to answer this Question. I want you 
to answer it fully. I may have to walk out in tne middle, but I will 
talk with you about it later so I will hear the rest of what you said. 

I think it is important for the record, it is important for the com- 
mittee. 

I am going to turn the gavel over to Mr. Hancock so that Mr. 
Cardin will nave a chance to question, if he cares to, or they will 
have a chance to follow up, if they care to. 

Ms. Lowry. Thank you. 

On the question of more — whether this — what I am recommend- 
ing is simply more of the same. Let me say a couple of things. The 
kinds of things that Mr. Petit is talking about, different kinds of 
programs, better programs, teenage pregnancy, front-in services, 
all that is not contrary to what I am saying. 

All I am saying is, number one, things aren’t good now but look 
where they were in 1980. Nobody had an idea of what a case plan 
was or the need to have a case plan. We didn’t know how many 
kids there were. They were out in large institutions in the country. 
There were families that would have adopted them and they 
weren’t being asked. 

Witness the fact that after the statute passed in 1980, when we 
had a population of 500,000, the population dropped to 270,000 
within the next 3 years. So I am not saying that tnings are great 
now, goodness knows, anybody who has looked at any of the law- 
suits, knows that I don’t think that things are better now, are OK 
now. But we need to have legally enforceable standards and they 
are not standards that say how many hours a day you have to keep 
your child within your eyesight. They are standards that say, as a 
general matter, when things get so bad that the government gets 
involved, not when somebody just walking down the block gets in- 
volved, but when it gets so bad — and what we are talking about 
really is kids who are left alone in their homos for 3 days with no 
food. That is really the kind of stuff wx' are talking about and that 
is very common. 

1 don’t know any— just like Mr. Petit, I don’t know any system 
that is worried about a hot breakfast for a kid. They are worried 
about the kids cWing of malnutrition because that is what we are 
talking about. What I am saying is, we have got to have those gen- 
eral standards and they have got to be enforceable. 

You asked me, I think, Mr. Hancock, a few minutes ago, what 
difference does it make, the laws aren’t being followed? Well, either 
they can be followed by virtue of the Federal Government exercis- 
ing some general oversight responsibility, allow'ing the States flexi- 
bility to decide how they are going to protect kids, but then making 
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sure that they have got some program that protects kids, or they 
can get followed in the way that my organization, the Children’s 
Kights Project becomes involved. And that is when States sink so 
1 acceptable level, as happened in the District 

u ij ^ State, of course, but nevertheless, was 

held to the Federal standard— the kids have to get their day in 
court, not on individual situations, although they form part or the 
information, but when you have a system that has workers that 
b^d^ that is not a system that can protect any- 

Ajid so that is the importance of looking at this from a systemic 
perspective and from having general, enforceable standards that ei- 
ther the Stetes will follow, because otherwise, the Federal Govern- 
ment IS S^ing to bother them, or worse comes to worse — and, obvi- 
ously, it should be the last recourse, somebody is going to make 
them talk about in front of a Federal judge. 

Mr. Hancock [presiding]. The gentleman from Maryland 

Mr. Cardin. Thank you. 

Let me thank each of you for your testimonies today. This is ob- 
viously, an extremely important subject, and we are trying to seek 
good advice as to what we should cfo. I guess the frustrating part 
IS I haven t yet met anyone who doesn’t think the system is in need 
of si^ificant change. Where we seem to be frustrated is what type 
ot change will bnng about a constructive result. And we haven’t 
been able to come to, I think, a consensus on that. And I am hoping 
that your tesUmony will help us to reach some agreement. 

agree with Mr. Petit, in that the welfare of our children is the 
responsibility of all of us, starting first with our families, but gov- 
ernment has certainly a very important role when it comes to the 
welfare of our children. And I strongly believe in federalism. Sec- 
tion 427 reviews have been troublesome to my State and they have 
been in to see me about changes. 

^ } ^ess my question to Mr. Cooper, who has done such a won- 
derful job here in Maryland: What if we were not to have Federal 
What impact do you think that would have on our 
children.' What response should the States come forward with? 

Mr. Cooper. The hearing today is focused on the 427 require- 
ments and, for example, the periodic review that looks at the case 
plan and says are we going in the right direction for the child? I 
think even our Federal— our State adfministrators, as well as our 
citizen reviewers would agree we should have that and we have to 
have that. And if the Federal Government takes that away, we will 
have to put it back in through State laws. So that is something we 
need to keep. 

I think we have missed a point here today, and I am just speak- 
ing for myself. But the IV-E requirement, one, that pays the foster 
care maintenance payment to the State, is costing States a lot of 
administrative waste. 

^^PPGns? If a child comes into foster care and they are on 
AFpC, or they would have been on AFDC. the Federal Government 
will pay a share. If they wouldn’t have been on AFDC, maybe it 
was that family Mr. Henry was talking about, where both parents 
work the minimum wage. Well, we won’t pay for that child. So 
what happens in Maryland, we spend about $1 million a year de- 
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termining whether the kid was poor enough. What does that have 
to do with it and what Federal interest is advanced by making that 
determination? 

I think that is a significant area of paperwork reduction that we 
could do, and that is not to say that we should do awav with some 
other requirements, like the fact that before a child is brought into 
foster care, a court should have found that there were reasonable 
efforts to try to help the family keep the child safe within the fam- 
ily. We ougrit to keep that, but throw out the income redetermina- 
tion. 

I think we need more research into some of these issues like, 
when is family preservation appropriate. I think that the Federal 
Government could make a real contribution there, because I don’t 
think we now — I think we have to keep working on the courts. 
There is a small Federal amount of money to get the courts to im- 
prove themselves, and I think we need to keep doing that. 

Mr. Cardin. Let me try to have you focus on Federal standards 
for just one moment. Is your concern that if we were not to have 
Federal standards, there would be a lack of uniformity among the 
States, or are you afraid that the States would not establish ade- 
quate standards in order to protect our children? 

Mr. Cooper. I am particularly — I have to say from my point of 
view, I am particularly afraid of the States right now that don’t 
have citizen review. Because I think in Maryland, where we have 
400 citizens actively now and probably 1,000 citizens that have 
been through and heard cases about — like Ms. Howze’s case, we 
would have reviews in Maryland and we would get them enforced. 

I mean, the Federal Government, in putting that requirement, 
made a big difference in our effectiveness in setting up, and I think 
we are there now\ But what about — if citizens reviewed 50,000 
kids, then that is about 10 percent. What really concerns me is 
that I think that — and Mr. Petit spoke about the tremendous vari- 
ations that we have in child welfare. So, yes, uniformity of quality 
is a big concern. And we need to — we need to make these — we need 
to look at these requirements again to get more outcome oriented. 
I am going to try to write in some suggestion about that. 

Mr. Cardin. Let Mr. Petit have a chance. 

Mr. Petit. Let me say, right now, the States are not burdened 
by much in the way of standards. There are 11 volumes of stand- 
ards by the Child Welfare League. There are many volumes on the 
Council of Accreditation. There are no States in compliance, be- 
cause they are on a voluntary basis. 

They have been around lor years and years. The States have 
caseload ratios that range from 15 to 1 to 20 to 1, to some in- 
stances, at a practical level, 120 to 1, which is impossible to do se- 
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We think the States and the Federal Government, working with 
private volunteer agencies ought to actually agree on what stand- 
ards to hold themselves to jointly, and then based on that, ought 
to create the tension within the system that everybody holds each 
other accountable. 

Right now, there are no real standards that are uniformly ap- 
plied, and the States are rarely, if ever, sanctioned as a result of 
this. And I don’t think this is a question of Big Brother, Federal 
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Goveniment watching the States. The difficulty is with a country 
as big as ours, and with much of this being done with local jurisdic- 
tions with county assistance, who provides technical assistance to 
the States and counties that want to do a better job in this area? 

Mr. Cardin. That was my point. You see inconsistencies within 
States because of local governments? 

Mr. ft:TiT. We see inconsistencies within States, we see incon- 
sistencies within counties, and we see inconsistencies within five 
socialworkers responsible to the same supervisory officer. In many 
instances, they are freelancing on their own, making decisions 
about who comes, who goes, what the point of intervention will be. 

That is what happens when there is a lack of vigorous account- 
ability, training. The States ought to be holding themselves ac- 
countable, and it is very weak in many jurisdictions. 

Mr. Cardin. I will give Ms. Lowry the last 30 seconds. 

Ms. Lowry. Thank you. 

There are general standards in the Federal law now. They are 
very general. And the States can do a wide range of activities and 
comply. But there are standards that say there has to be a case 
plan within a specified time. 

The case plan has to say specific things. The plan has to work 
toward permanence. The children have to be in homes or facilities 
that generally conform with nationally acceptable standards, hence, 
Mr. Petit’s organization, standards. 

Again, there is a wide range of flexibility, but it is a framework. 
They can’t take a kid into care and not plan for the kid at all. 

On the other hand, they can try all different approaches to try 
to achieve permanence for a kid. So there are some minimal stand- 
ards They are not very stringent and the State really can enforce 
them a lot of different ways. But taking those away and leaving 
nothing, I fear, would be very, very bad for kids. 

Ms. Drivrr. May I speak to your question? 

Mr. Cardin. Sure. I would urge, though, that we look at not nec- 
essarily making the Federal standards more stringent or more re- 
laxed, but making it a system that can work. The current system 
is not working, so we need to figure out a way in which there is 
really a partnership with the F'ederal Government working with 
the States in a realistic regulatory system. 

Ms. Lowry. Right. If I may, I think one step has been taken in 
that direction by changing the 427 sanctions. It used to be that if 
the Federal Government reviewed a State and found that it didn’t 
meet the standards, the Federal Government’s only option was to 
simply cut off funds, which wasn’t very helpful to a State that was 
floundering. Now, as a result of some legislation that passed in the 
fall, the State — the Federal Government has an escalating series of 
activities, including providing technical assistance to the State. 
That is a way to, I think, work better. 

Mr. Cardin. No question, we improved it. We still have some old 
issues that are outstanding. 

Ms. Lowry. Without a doubt. But the problem isn’t, I think, as 
Mr. Petit says, that anybody says the States were overburdened 
with standards. They are very loose standards. The problem is 
there hasn’t been any pressure to make them comply with even the 
loose standards that exist. 
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Mr. Cardin. Thank you. 

Ms. Driver. 

Ms. Driver. Yes. In response to your question about standards 
in States that don^t have citizen review, Iowa, has just — is building 
up its citizen review system now under legislative mandate ana 
they are under a trial. A case plan is, one would think, a normal 
thing when you take a child from a home, and one of the things — 
mind you, 98 — 96-272 has been in existence since 1980. You would 
think that there would be case plans in every case in the State of 
Iowa. 

And I am not trying to pick on Iowa. It is just that this is one 
State where we have oeen gathering some data. And the number 
of children who did not have case plans was incredible, until foster 
care review boards came into existence, and they have seen a 
marked increase in the number of case plans. 

And I would like to, on another suWect, thank you for your inter- 
est in the subject and the question of citizen review and oversight, 
for working to get some report language in the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act 2 years ago. 

Mr. Cardin. Thank you. 

Ms. Driver. Thank you. 

Mr. Cardin. Thank you for your patience, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hancock. The Chair would like to thank you for your testi- 
mony and taking the time to mve us some very useful information. 

With that, this hearing is adjourned, 

[Whereupon, at 2:45 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.! 

[Submissions for the record follow:] 
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Benbrook Insurance Agency, Inc 

‘Wl Main Street - P. O. Box 1267 
W oodward, OK 73802-1267 
Phone 405 256-5766 - l ax 405 254-2605 



February 6. 1995 

Phillip J Moseley 

Chief of Staff, Committee on Ways and Means 
U S House of Representatives 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington DC 20515 



Rl Testimony to the Ways and Means Sub*Committee 

concerning Establishment of Citizen Review of Child Placement 

Dear Mf Moseley 

I am volunteer reviewer on a Citizen Reviev/ Board in Oklahoma and Vice Chau 
it tf Oklahoma State Review Boa id and I would like to communicate my 
thoughts to the Sub-Committee concerning the need for citizen review 

One the first cases I reviewed involved ’Rhonda", eight, who had been 
sexually abused by her mother s boy friend. She and her brother, “Jake" were 
aba:.Joned by their mother in 1992 when the State took custody Parental rights 
‘terminated quickly and the children were placed in foster care 

Ki<jnaa s emotional problems and sexual acting out were severe Jake, a bright 
five year old, did not exhibit the same problems It was obvious that adoptive 
^ arents for Rhonda were going to be difficult to find Even though it would be 
prufeired to place these children together, our review board asked the court to 
ccnc.der separate placement An adoptive family was found for both children 
Dut It failed after six months In the spring of 1993 the children were placed 
together ir. therapeutic foster care They receive counseling from a psychologist 
*0 help them recover from the failed placement 

'n two r*‘‘onths this case will be three years old Rhonda is eleven and Jake is 
eight Hhonda s behavior is better, but she still acts out sexually and might be 
described as a pubescent Lolita that seeks affection sexually Jake remains an 
•ntelligent little boy 



1 ; c policies and procedures of Human Services require that they make every 
effod to place these children together This is commendable but very limiting for 
Jake The Reviewer’s job is to point out to the Court that even though the bond 
T( //'“en these children is very strong another failed adoption will cause great 
^idfi age to both children It may be in Jake's best interest to place him 
sepaiately providing for visitation with Rhonda Rhonda v/ill remain m foster care 
(II. t«' a separate placement for her can be found It is unfair to use Jake as bait 
so that tlicse children can be placed together 



(dtizen review is mandated to recommend to the court what is m the best interest 
( < th'-» ohildien While courts may not tiave time to hear from everyone involved 
W'U' these children, we communicate with foster parents, schools, physicians, 

I oiinselors, attorneys and others to gather information about these children 
We tfi»*n make recommendations to the court that are not constrained by 
Hundreds of pages of policies and procedures These recommendations reflect 
Um* standards and expectations of our communities where wc and tnese children 
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Citizen Reviewers make recommendations to the court that originate from a 
desire to meet the needs of the child and protect society without the constraints 
of agency policies or the limitations imposed by procedural rules. When uman 
Services and the court work with the Citizen Reviewers as members of a team 
committed to the needs of society instead of as adversaries, the collaboration 
has a positive impact. 

Citizen review should be required for every child in the State’s care to insure that 
all children and families in the system receive appropriate services i hus 
reducing the tendency to slap a Band-Aid on family problems only to see the 
families reappear a short time later for another Band-Aid. 

Reviewers should conduct administrative reviews every six months to ascertain 
appropriatenes. and effectiveness of service plans. Such reviews would assure 

that plan and court goals are being met and reduce need for semi annual court 
review Such a forum should also seek independent input from the children, 
parents foster parents, schools, physicians and other service providers that 
generally do not communicate to the court or with each other. This is an 
inexpensive way to reduce the stress on the court system caused by excessive 
case loads while retaining the quality and appropriateness of services provided 

Uniform data gathered by review boards and compiled by the State and Nationa. 
Association of Reviewers would be useful to Congress in evaluating the efficacv 
of service providers, agency policies and court operation. This infoimalic.i 
syst6m will h3v6 3 low impl6m6nt3tion ?.nd m3int6n3nc6 cost his nio -* *0 
flow would 3 lso be unencumbered by the bureeucratic infrastructure U;al 
bedevils the current Juvenile end Child Welfere systems 

As members of the community citizen reviewers heve 3 unique cepacity lo 
that the services received by troubled children their families are appropriate Vs , 
welcome the opportunity to serve the our children, families, communities an.: 
courts 



Mac Benbrook 



/' 
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Citizen Reviewer and 

Vice Chair. Oklahoma State Review Board 



cc by tax Donna S. Steele, Counsel 
Committee on Oversight 
202 225-9680 
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of rosemary winder strange 

DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL SERVICES 
CATHOLIC CHARITIES USA 

.irs 

iis-rsi'r; rr“s“” -r 

poverty, support families, and empower communities in the Steil 

S'Sr^X^rde ^ ^66.000 staff members and 

People of all religious, national racial ^social and e^onom'^h housing. 

Catholic Charities. Wc orovide a f.iii r^no^ '^r backgrounds receive services from 

modem homes and treatment centers for cLdre“"'‘“' 

and strategies that address human needs and 

.:.Hon Of .ose md- iLT^ 

for^Sidren'l^nXSlS^ 

Catholic Charities USA) w^Tound^ Conference (now 

plans for children available for adoption. providing quality permanent placement 

Public Law 96-272, the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare An nf io»n ^ u 

”irrs“ sr.. 

r:::r,‘r 'r “ir- 

with their parenU for a variety of reasons inrlnHino m 
raeira ml *.se, Ou, scrvlL iWca r,„iiks 

rev,ews."‘ lnl''eUtm tTpi'di^rcTum c^Lre,.' m thetT'S'ms "“dlha^gc s“' 'd ' 
which are not always in the best intcresK of iho ri,.i,i .c V ,’ plans are made 
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We too are concerned about the abuses. Residential care is sometimes the level of care a 
particular child needs at a particular time, but foster care is seen as "least restrictive." As a 
result, many children are bumped from foster home to foster home and risk becoming 
emotionally disturbed. These children eventually require more expensive residential care and 
treatment, Some children never get a stable home. Due to funding shortages, child protective 
services and other child welfare services arc understaffed, and workers are poorly trained. 
Eliminating any of the requirements of P.L. 96-272 and the other federal child protections would 
set the field of child welfare back fourteen years and would be a detriment to the children and 
families of our nation. Let’s correct the abuses, but let’s not wipe out what has been 
accomplished. 

We fear that block granting federal child welfare services and foster care programs back to the 
states will limit the funds available for these critical children's services as demands increase. 
Adoption assistance and foster care are entitlements to individuals. Block granting would change 
the nature of the child’s right to a protective safe environment either through the foster care or 
adoption system. 

Thank you for this opportunity to offer testimony to The Ways and Means Subcommittee On 
Oversight, 
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1 want, to cxf'*rcni; r.'.y sincere t.^.dnks to the Honorable Nancy L. 
Johnson anJ the nembers cf the Subconr.ittee on Oversight of the 
Ccrr.irtee on Ways and Keans for the opportunity to provide 
tc-svijriony on the structure and funding of child welfare programs at 
the ftdcral level. Your commitment to moving quickly to review and 
addror.s areas of fcdcral/siate relations th.it involve mandates and 
:r.:.aso on states is greatly appreciated and long overdue. 

As ch'ld welfare needs and costs have multiplied, federal 
for cl'ild welfare programs has oecome indispensable. 
v.\l pio.Jior.s currently fund 3 ? percent of the cost of 
l-v>. I v.'.ni a ' s child welfare services. But, each federal program 
j.:c: r; .i:. led by procedural, mcnitoring and reporting 
j c .j i rc;r . Tiiese requirements not only odd significantly to 
'..'.'.■i vi rk uj .i adr.i nistrative respor.sibi 1 it ics of sta:f. hut also 
\r.rMLit |.■rof:ram flexibility and the freedom to experiment with 
}•;• hi;. .is. Ky statement will propose sore modest changes to 

fedora 1 Title IV-B funding requirements as well as provide 

.5 1 *. .V <-.:'rronts on the importance of continued federal funding for 

•' s’. <• .id w'alfcjre pj "'.gr ams. 

I will begin ty addressing pLinnsy 1 van i a ' s experience in 
; : :.Vr-rt ion ■*, ?7 cf i itle IV -b. 

:h'^ ra.r.c' nlannitri system and court review requirements of P.I.. 
T'o-.. have changed the way public child welfare agencies in 
i -.ylv -r.ia do businoss. Bedorc P.L. 90 - 272 , parents voluntarily 
jl.ivrd tfieir children and somclim.es wore never able to get them 
; ..k. Povcr.tn woro rrohihited from kj-sowLr.g whore their children 
w-:o on .1 W- ; :;ct a 11 .'■wed tv v.;.it with any rcgulaiity. rrivaie 
a::'-. ''CS ac.-'. i'tod children into placemen*', without the involvcrr.rnt 
♦: v v : ' o.v.hrr:ty cr the courts. With P.L. 96-2 72 , co mty 

. 1 y.jih au'-r:.- 1 vs fully assumed the following 
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- r:.' , arsam.ed i espons i b i 1 1 1 y for working with the courts to 

-• .t.'i a case review system for all children in placement which 

I “r.it ucals are a}iropriotc an.i :b.at progress ir- being made 

t.«.i: i j.'T.i ev ; n.g those goals; and 
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o.-pt-nsivc, Gcjpccially for a county ad:r\i ni sterod child weUa-c 
system such as Pennsylvania's. For these reasons, I am 
reccr, -.ending that the Title IV-B Section 427 requirements be 
eliminated or, if this is not possible, that each state be able to 
se-- certify that it meets the requirements of Section 427. 

^ will address the planning requirements contained in 
TIwIg 1\“B as amended by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1-* <3 (OBRA '93) and make a recommendation on future fundino of 
state ciiiXd welfare service programs. 



Title iV-B to create a new cappe-d entitlement 
progr.im lor family support and family preservation services. ObRA 
'i/3 author iuoc formula grants to states totaling $60 million in 
Fc.iera. Fiscal Year 1994 and increasing to $255 million by Federal 
riSv'd. year 199 9 to fund t:.o new family support and family 
preservation program. Pennsylvania's share of these funds was 
S..360 million for Federal Fiscal Year 1994 and will be $9 755 
riUion in Federal Fiscal Year 1998. While these funds are needej 

concerned that the creation of another 
Cj*. j-r 1 ca 1 program will further fragment fu.nding and limit state 
l.£exiDility to meet specific state needs. 



Or also cl'janged a;vi expanded the stale planni.ng r*'':::; ’ rr- i 
t:* be eligible to receive Title IV-B funds. The new Title iv-B 
..',.1 1 gu 1 1 eiT «? n t s are more extensive and prescriptive than ihi' 
:..‘cvi.-cs pid.nr.ing required by Title IV-G. The now plannina 
: r v,:i r.-*r'>r,ts sp«.*ri!y whom states rust involv<‘ in i!.e : 1 
process and r..tndavo .v stulowido r.oeJs a e;. t , ^aI uns i ve p: um 

1 nvcntoi ) , th*"* targeting of resources, and the develonmcr. t of 

cat a systems to renitrr the ach i o v-: re.nt ot v;rals and rti ort to tr.C- 



t 



T 



...Oil c-*>n planner. <1 process and to dot ermine for them selves 
■..i in involved m the pla.nning pror-...'.. In Tennsy I vani a , we 
-01 IV-B planning to define ‘priorities for the 

r-r.t of our child welfare system in ways that make the most 
r-;r.r.s\ : va.nia . The proces.s has helped to build a 
». ■..rt.t.'CM u.ic p».ate arid iccai ccrr.unitius and to address 
t '.rprrtant needs of our child welfare system. Wo believe 
r : . -g roguircronts go too far in specifying htw st.2tcs 

*. i : r c!.:lJ we If. ire services. 



' a - . . a .. V a D i .. c . 1 n g .1 ccmriu "1 1 1 y — ba s (.* d , ir«tcT.i 
lac .V. pi^.nrh to the de livel y of services to children and 
L. . State flexibility in the pjlannino and use cf Title I \'-3 
IS imperta.-.t to the continuing dcveiopm.ent of this cross- 
ap;:roa.-h to child and family services. Th» OBRA '93 cni^d 
'■ a.-cn :r-r.ti- have r.ade Title :v-B more catcoor ical ‘ and 
iptive. Kur^ing the two p» its of Title IV-B into <a single 
^ellarc• block grant along with a return to th..- prior pla;-.:'i*-i 
ir.er.ts will reduce costs to the states and return flexibWity 




I w: :h to :ffr*r a fcv.' (K-.niral ri.«-r' r.tc. on feit.-ral 
<}.ijd and family service programs. 



aj.d 



':.'.-ro .ire over VO fnic-ral programs adr i n i ct ‘'r<-d through .stale 
•:n;-«nv : ;•( 1 e:r v.y 1 v j;.., a ;h;t are i< 'S i qr:'''d to 

- h-alt'i and welfare issues. This array 1 . 1 

» • I h with Its own discrete eligibility rriteria, rules 
* * ♦. V 1 ^ ‘ V to a Cl. n pi ex, categ'cr icii 1 iin.l rigisJ 

on r.p"' ifi ' pr'C'hl(*ms rallier tlian on corp'r ehens i ve 
('u*. hcjn? is th.it you will reduoo t!.i.' e.ii*Uxity of 
iinii providr* nt.ites and communities w'ith the 
Xil.ilitv to d'^sjqn local strategies that will keep families 
lnn‘ .r. v.. )) ,i-; pr.dcct an.l rare for those chil<1rcn who I'annot 
« . : I wit), their <wn lar;lie':. r.ew funding afg j oa'-he-. .api’ 

n:a*-l {nnl.ng idM.iiv., su dt as le ^ ! t h an i 
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1 ' :i . f-.nc 'j ! ».J <i}s<» rev:«w‘><i so th<it tb" coi«plexMv of 

!-v...j:os rtj'i :‘r('Vided to '.-h'' 1“' M r 

vt'p.'idSis fi.K.X shift 1 <i nioarfim sp<i‘cific foo»is to 
:■•> hroao ';bild and fanuly cut cotn^js . 

nrc’Or ai"S <ir^ f^jnd^?d p'r i pai'i ly t hroMoh fooi' 
‘;ot^rc^^^: Title IV-B. Titb^ IV-E. Title IV-A 

• ...’j,.:,-y -i'*s . f;t iv-o and Tltl*- V; X *■:• J : ■■ .i : d . Uh:)*- a poro 

oo«. is" '■est aoprcach arm Greater f ie\i.b 1 1 1 ty in federal reouirements 
is in a:;v of tlrese fnndinQ 

V vnioir do not respond to chances in the level of client need 
! n. <T<'.ite <1 mcnifioant financial bcvd^n cn states and local 

■• " ; t 1 “S . 

4^ f vhild welfare servi.» ^»s has iticreas<**d dra*'--tr i ra 1 ly 

Ml!;.* the 1 ,i' X five years. berx^ite o\ir best c*f forts to preserve 

i" ' '. .r'*". 5 .' r t tne placeTrent ot <.'!i 1 1 dren ■ the number of 

hxlnrer! i*i T.e^'d vi f*“:^*r c^re C'.iixinues xo grow. rv,jd'3«-» ^-d ccst'i 
’..I'l-'ii .'•■.‘1 yoxitn seivic'^'i in Pennsy Ivan i a Lor the (:ur*’>.*!!r 

(tre hP""'' million. Jvrt five vears aoo. in ii'- '-.l y*-ar 
:-.l '■“’‘s !ov -enn«. V I’-an xa ■ s children and youth. svs*-;m 
, .. *•!*•.■ >. . 1 1 . *1 . ”1 h i s IS an t*''* ne:<-**'‘’' i :;('r e aso i*' f;v»; . 

:• •'.‘••i:" V - 1 ; i*'.*r<' 0 !!t of the f.'ost of these services is the ros»;lt 

' ...t.. --• 1 .1 vemvnx s . 

. . 1 . . t ' I, .. t' ■ » 4>i 1 ‘ < I ,4><n •>■»» *!<'»<' a'.' f r - !1 1 t 1 •■■* !'. h .H <■ 

, , 1, . mu .4 j I, ‘ 'iM/te f.'i”'my t;i:e. Ou*-o5- 

... (C^financy , druc abus*:*, and the i!‘oreas» of 

. / ,4 . «,.• j V 1 ■ Miat will ren-Jire rh.e i nvc I v-*?*-"**' of all 

; . ’. r .4 . .. 4... 1' ‘ :a 1 ’W,» y...,^.o 

... ■ ... ; ■ . ' ' •! ■'. w.t!: local 'Ujiities xhi^ '.jn •i*.*/*^ 1 or.? 

4. v..,t .4.4- T^, : 4^*' r’rateoier to build strong 

. ■ ; .xc; indi^'eted pre v •. c'ls 1 y . i i *= the 

- ;■ '}.* i‘ r<' oT'cnrars with a sii)gl‘=' focus xhai tie the hands 

-■ . , - ■ >4 . . 'i 1 t>4-rr ‘i r I »*«-4 t ■> ■* co''*r'r''^hens 1 v^' fa"*iiv 

4^, , v> t j..(yt.p families too*-*’ her and orovide our 
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WHITTEN COKMENT8 FROM 
CAROL A. BRUNTY, COMMISSIONER 
VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES FOR 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSIGHT 

February 7, 1995 



Public Law 96-272, the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 
1980, was passed to provide valuable protections for children that 
were at risk of out-of-home placements. Prior to this legislation, 
systems among the states varied radically. It was not unusual for 
children to be caught in "foster care drift" and "forgotten 
children" was a descriptive term for these children. With passage 
of Public Law 96-272, public policy was changed and states were 
held accountable for the children in their care. Permanency 
planning became the goal and services were focused on keeping 
children with their birth families. 7f children had to be removed. 
Public Law 96-272 sought to assure (i) return to safe birth homes, 
or (ii> timely placement with adoptive families. To achieve this 
goal, states were required to develop and implement automated 
information systems, case reviews and service planning. Compliance 
was to be determined tlirouqh federal audits which were to focus on 
IH specifically identified safeguards. 

Virginia was one of the first states to make effective use of the 
permanency planning concept. We embraced the permanency planning 
ph i 1 osophy , instituted a system of case review , and developed an 
automated tracking system as early as 1976. Consequently, by June 
1904, there were 6313 children in foster care throughout the state. 
This was 4990 (44\) fewer children in care than in 1976 when the 
permanency planning concept was initiated, 

F'ew child welfare professionals will argue with the philosophical 
intent of the Act. Through implementation, the lives of children 
have been positively impacted. More children are being kept in 
their birth families, the length of time a child remains in foster 
care has decreased, and more children are achieving adoption than 
ever before. 

Nevertheless, we still have a long way to go in meeting the 
critical needs ol children and families. There are three issues 
that merit serious consideration: accountability, flexibility, and 
resources to carry out the intent of the Act, 

AccountabiJ ity 

Although significant progress was made after the protections of 
Section 427 of the .Social Security Act were developed, the federal 
approach to monitoring these requirements has focused more on 
procedural requirements and checking of boxes than on quality of 
service provision. For example, the focus of federal reviews has 
been on the timeliness of administrative panel reviews and 
dispositional hearings rather than on the service outcomes. 
Similarly, the existence of a service plan has been seen as the 
critical clement, rather than the actual service planning process 
«:»nd the serviroj; that were? provided. 

While this approach may have been appropriate initially to ensure 
uniform compliance among states, we need to move beyond just a 
piapor review to a monitoring process that focuses on the true 
intent of the Act, Passage of a 427 audit, as it currently exists, 
h<is lit< Ic to do with the effectiveness of a child welfare program. 
More tli.in half of the states are involved in some kind of child 
welfare litigation or arc operating under consent decrees. Many of 
ther.e states had pajiscd 4 27 audits without difficulty. The time has 
come for us tn b<»q i n looking at the appropriateness and quality of 
services being pruvidc'd and at the outcomes being achieved as a 
result of these I'.erviios, 
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Whether monitoring continues to be a function of the federal 
government or is taken over by the states, this type of monitoring 
is certain to present a tremendous challenge. However, movement in 
this direction is essential if we are to reform and improve the 
child welfare system while building on the knowledge wc have gained 
in the past decade. 

Flexibi 1 itv 

Flexibility is also an essential component of any attempt to reform 
current systems. Virginia has recently redesigned its approach to 
service provision. In 1992, the General Assembly enacted 
legislation entitled the Comprehensive Services Act. Passage of 
this act dramatically altered the administrative and funding 
systems providing services to at-risk youth and families. The 
purpose of the act was to create a collaborative system of services 
and funding that is child-centered, family-focused and community- 
based. Services and funding are consistent with the Commonwealth's 
policies of preserving families and providing appropriate services 
in the least restrictive environment, while protecting the welfare 
of children and maintaining the safety of the public. Early 
intervention, i nteragency col laborat ion , family involvement, public 
and private partnerships, and community flexibility in decision- 
making and the utilization of funds characterize this innovative 
system . 

With this act, an administrative structure was developed and 
funding from '^ivo human service agencies was combined to carry out 
this initiative. Although findings from numerous studies indicated 
that redesign of Virginia's service system was essential and that 
^he proposed structure was the most effective and cost efficient, 
implementation was an unnecessary challenge because of existing 
categorical funding limitations. Categorical funding from the 
federal government has inhibited Virginia's ability to de- 
categorize the needs of children and families even with our new 
system. 

The bottom line is that we believe we are doing some things right 
in the Commonwealth. Virginia is not unique, nor is it any more 
creative than other states. Given the opportunity, states have 
proven their ability to develop programs and services that meet the 
needs of their citizens and that are cost effective. Therefore, we 
would advocate for a reduction in costly and burdensome federal 
regulations and an increase in state flexibility. 

Current funding streams limit populations that can be served, 
creativity in developing services needed by local communities, and 
flexibility by states to improve services to their citizens. Block 
granting, which would allow more flexibility and creativity on the 
state level, could be advantageous in moving toward more effective 
service systems. Effective block granting would include indexing 
that will accommodate state population growth, triggers that allow 
"uncapping" of the block grant during times of increases in the 
child welfare caseload, and incentives for states that are based on 
achievement of positive outcomes, rather than punitive penalties 
for not meeting process requirements. 

Por.ovi_rces 

Although block ( 7 tanting the potential for encouraging more 

creativity and flexibility on the state level, careful 
conv; i derat ion must bo. given to the structure of any block grant 
do.s i gn . 

currently, lille IV-F, whitdi provides status with funding tor 
.idwinistrot. ion. training, and maintenance expenses is an open ended 
ent i 1 1 eircnt ptf^gram. With the creation of blot'k grants, funding 
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could be capped at a level that would restrict the development of 
innovative programs and services and which would preclude the 
state's ability to develop qualified resources. Observation of 
those states that have undergone consent degrees, as a result of 
suite being filed by the American Civil Liberties Union, shows that 
resources are one of the most critical components In an effective 
service delivery system. With Increased, qualified resources, 
outcomes for children In these systems have Improved significantly. 



Summary 

The federal government has taken an essential leadership role in 
shaping the direction of child welfare service systems. Federal 
427 reviews were instrumental in moving states away from antiquated 
systems that encouraged foster care drift toward service systems 
that resulted in beneficial outcomes for children and families. 
Progress now demands that we move beyond the traditional monitoring 
approach to an approach that forces states to move even further 
toward positive outcomes. Block grants have the potential for 
giving the states necessary and appropriate flexibility in 
developing approaches that best meet the needs of their citizens. 
Structuring of block grants must include indexing for population 
growth and incentives for achievement of positive outcomes. 

The challenge before us is structuring a funding stream that 
contains the components of public accountability, flexibility for 
individual states, and incentives for achievement of positive 
outcomes. We believe the concepts of public Law 96-272 are still 
valid, but future measurement of state child welfare systems must 
be based on achievement of agreed upon outcomes or benchmarks that 
are child centered, family focused, and community based. 
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